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Having the right tools for the job can make your 
sewing more successful and enjoyable. This chap¬ 
ter takes you through all the basic equipment, from 
pins and needles to sewing machines and overlock 
machines. There arc also sections on zippers, tapes 
and braids, fasteners and elastics. There is no need 
to spend a great deal on sewing aids initially. You 
will find described here the basic items required as 
well as the more specialized tools yon may want to 
acquire as you become more versatile. A sewing 
machine can, however, represent a considerable 
investment, so this chapter explains how a machine 
works, which stitches and accessories are available 
to you, and what factors you should consider when 
choosing a machine. Overlock machines are also 
described, as they offer the advantage of quick and 
neat sewing. The chapter concludes with advice on 
how to organize your sewing area. 
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Press bulb to release chalk 


Measuring devices 


You nerd boih hard-edged and flexible measuring 
devices, because \ou will be measuring die flat pat- 
urn and your body. Mam measuring devices on sale 
now are marked with both imperial (standard U.S. 
measurement) and metric figures. The metric sys¬ 
tem of measurement has been used in sewing for 
some wars now. Fabrics and trimmings are sold by 
the meter as well as the vard. And some commer¬ 


cial patterns gi\e both measurements (eventually, 
onl\ metric measurements may be used). 

The imperial measurements in this book are 
given in inches and yards. Most of the metric mea¬ 
surements are given in centimeters (cm). Very small 
measurements—less than one centimeter—are 
given in millimeters (mm). Very large measure¬ 
ments—for example, lengths of fabric—are given 


in meters (m). These are the only measurements 
you will ever need to use when sewing. 

Take care, when using this book and any dual- 
marked device, that you do not interchange inches 
ancf centimeters. 

The abbreviated symbol for inch is in, or in labels, 
” The metric symbols are: mm = millimeter/^; 
cm ~ centimeter/s; m - meter/s. 


Skder adjusts to £ 
deferent heights 



to-use, accurate tool for 
marking hems Of the 
various types, the pin 
marker is the most 
exact, but takes two 
people to use; the chalk 
model can be operated 
without assistance, but 
chalk will not come out 
of some fabrics. A pm- 
and-chalk combination 
is also available. 
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Tape measure is essential for 
taking body measurements and 
measuring pillows, chairs, etc., 
when making slipcovers. The 
best tape choice is flexible syn¬ 
thetic or fiberglass, which will 
not tear or stretch, 60 in 
(150 cm) long with measure¬ 
ments on both sides; made 
with metal-tipped (nonfraying) 
ends Some come with their 
own handy container. 
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HEM GUIDE 

A16H 

TtAPiKED IN inches and metric equivalents 





Hem gauge speeds marking of straight or curved 
hems, enabling edge to be turned and pressed in one 
step. Useful for adjusting pattern lengths. Combination 
hem gauge and French curve is available. 
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Sewing gauge is 6 in (15 cm) ruler with 
a sliding marker that adjusts to desired 
measurement, and keeps it constant when 
marking. Ideal for hems, scallops, tucks, 
pleats, button-spacing. 
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L-square is useful for locating cross grains; 
altering patterns; squaring off straight edges. 
Full-scale, half-scale, and 1:5 scale models 
are available. 


Dress form simplifies fitting 
procedures; the type illustrated is 
fully adjustable and comes complete 
with stand. It can also be used to 
mark hemlines, lapel roll lines, 
button and pocket position lines. 
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Yardstick or metric rule is the best device for long, straight measurements. Suitable for checking grainlines, marking hems, measuring windows for curtains 
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Cutting 101 

Fabric marking methods 106 


Marking devices 


Shears and scissors 



Tailor's chalk wedges 

are ideal for construc¬ 
tion markings and fit¬ 
ting alterations; come 
in several colors. One 
type of pack comes 
with a holder and chalk 
sharpener; chalk can 
also be bought in sepa¬ 
rate packs. 



Chalk in pencil form is used like any pencil; makes a thin, 
accurate line, fine for marking pleats, buttonholes, and similar 
details. Chalk colors include white and pastel shades. A dress¬ 
maker’s pencil may have a handy brush eraser attached 




Fabric marking pen can be used provided the marks wash 
away or fade with time. Check before using to make sure marks 
can be completely removed from the fabric. 



Tracing wheel is used with dressmaker's tracing paper to trans¬ 
fer pattern markings to wrong side of fabric. Tracing wheels are 
suitable for most fabrics, but should be used with care on 
sheers and loosely woven fabrics. 



Dressmakers tracing paper comes in packs containing sev¬ 
eral colors, including white. Test on a scrap of fabric before 
using to make sure that markings will not come through to right 
side of fabric when it is ironed. 



Bent-handle dressmaker's shears are best for pattern cutting, angle 
of lower blade lets fabric lie flat. Made in 6 to 12 in (15 to 30.5 cm) 
lengths: 7 and 8 in (17.5 and 20 cm) are used most often. Left-hand 
models available, also special shears for synthetics and knits. 




Pinking shears cut zigzag, fray-resistant 
edge. Excellent for finishing seams and raw 
edges on many types of fabric, also for 
decorative use. Should not be used to cut 
out patterns Come in 5 1 /* to 10 in (14 to 
25.5 cm) lengths; 7 in (18 cm) is a good 
choice. Left-hand models also available. 


Draper's scissors have 
blunt ends, are there¬ 
fore safer for children 
to use Come in 4 in 
(10 cm) length 


Serrated edge scissors, or 

polyester shears, cut synthet¬ 
ics, knits, and sheers, trim 
close to stitching line. 
Serrated blades prevent 
slipping or stretching. 

Come in various lengths. 


Sewing scissors 

come in various 
lengths. One blunt 
point prevents the 
snagging of fabric 
when trimming. 


Light trimmers 

are ideal for 
repairs, alter¬ 
ations, trimming 
seams, small cut¬ 
ting jobs. Good 
size choices: 6 in 
(15 cm) and 7 in 
(18 cm) 


Embroidery scissors, also 
useful for general needle¬ 
work, ripping, clipping 
Some have bent-up points 
for easier use. 


Thread clipper (also 
called palm scissors) 
can be kept, ready 
to use, in palm of 
hand while sewing. 
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Thread 

Thread for constructing a garment should be 
strong, durable, and stretchy. There are three basic 
cotton threads: soft (untreated), glace (polished), 
and mercerized (see explanation in chart below). 
Synthetic threads are usually made from polyester 
or nylon; core-spun thread is a mixture of cotton 
and synthetic fiber. 

The best spun polyesters are suitable for any fab¬ 


ric. They do not fray, snap, shrink, or rot, and have 
good stvetchability. Polyester is strong, so the thread 
can be very fine; this means that it slips through the 
fabric easily and the stitches “bed clown” to create 
inconspicuous seams. 

It is important to match needle and thread sizes. 
If the needle eye is too small, the thread will be 
damaged; if the needle eye is too large, the thread 


will not fill the needle punctures, leaving unsight¬ 
ly holes along the seam. 

The chart below defines the most common 
thread types and gives recommendations for their 
use.“Size numbers are given where they apply. The 
higher the number, the finer the thread; the medi¬ 
an size is 50. Use thread one shade darker than the 
fabric; for a print or plaid, the dominant color. 


THREAD 


FIBERS AND USAGE 


THREAD 


FIBERS AND USAGE 


General 

purpose 


Soft 

machine 

cotton 

Heavy-duty 


Nylon 


Pins 


Polyester: An all-purpose weight (approximately size 50), suitable for hand 
and machine sewing on most fabrics, but particularly recommended for woven 
synthetics, also for knits and other stretch fabrics of any fiber. Most polyester 
threads have a wax or silicone finish to help them slip through fabric with a 
minimum of friction. 

Cotton: A medium thickness (size 50) is available in a wide range of colors, 
including variegated shadings (other sizes made in black and white only 
although variegated cotton also comes in size 30). Used for machine and hand 
sewing on light- and mediumweight cottons, rayons, and linens. Cotton thread 
is usually mercerized, a finishing process that makes it smooth and lustrous, 
also helps it to take dye better. The lack of give in cotton thread makes it an 
unwise choice for knits or other stretchy fabrics, as the stitches tend to pop. 

Cotton: A loosely twisted thread, sizes 40 and 50, used for basting. Loose 
twist makes it easy to break for quick removal from the garment. Available 
only in white and black. Has no seam. 


Button 

and 

carpet 


Buttonhole 

twist 


Elastic 


Embroidery 


Polyester: Very strong thread, size 30. Comes in a wide range of colors. 
Suitable for hand or machine sewing. 



Metallic 


Nylon: A strong, monofilament thread made in two transparent shades to 
blend in with light- or dark-colored fabrics. Used for hand and machine sewing 
of hems. Nylon thread has good elasticity, but it is very difficult to tie the 
ends off satisfactorily. 


Polyester/cotton, linen: Tough, thick thread made from a polyester core 
wrapped in cotton, or from linen. Used for hand-sewing jobs requiring super 
thread strength such as saddle-stitching, repairing carpets. Usually has a 
glazed finish to enable it to slip easily through heavy fabric. 

Silk: Used for topstitching and hand-worked buttonholes, also for decorative 
hand sewing, including smocking, and for sewing on buttons. Size 10/3, avail¬ 
able in a wide range of colors. May be difficult to find. 

Nylon/cotton-wrapped rubber: A thick, very stretchy thread used for shirring 
on sewing machine. Elastic thread is wound on bobbin only. 

Stranded cotton: Six mercerized cotton thread strands twisted loosely 
together, made for decorative hand work. Strands can be separated for very 
fine work. Sold by the skein in a wide range of colors. 

Soft cotton: Not mercerized; suitable for bold hand embroidery and tapestry 
work. Sold by the skein. 

Mercerized cotton: Special thread suitable for machine embroidery. Has dif¬ 
ferent sizing: size 30 is medium fine and size 60 is very fine (suitable for pin 
tucking). 

Metallized synthetic: Shiny silver- or gold-colored thread, used for decora¬ 
tive stitching by hand or machine. 



Dressmaker's pins come in 1 in (25 mm) or Vh in (38 mm) lengths; can be made from nickel- 
plated steel, brass, nickel-plated brass, stainless steel. Suitable for most types of fabric. 

Lace and silk pins Extra-f ne 1 in (25 mm) pins for delicate fabrics; nickel-plated brass or 
stainless steel. 

Ball-point pins are made from nickel-plated brass or stainless steel in 1 in (25 mm) to l!6 in 
(38 mm) lengths. Used for knit fabrics to prevent piercing (and hence breaking) of yarn. 
Colored-head pins (glass- or plastic-headed marking pins) are 1 in (25 mm) to V /2 in (38 mm) 
fine and easy to see and handle. Stainless steel or nickel-plated steel. \ ‘ 

T-pins are convergent for heavy pile fabrics and loose knits: 1 in (25 mm) to 2 in (50 mm). * \ 
Twist or swirl pins have a plastic head and twisted stem; hold loose covers, etc., in place. ■ * 



Metals from which pins are made 


Brass: soft metal; does 
not rust; usually nickel- 
s plated*, retains sharp 
N point for a long time. 


Steel: sturdy metal; 
can rust; usually nickel- 
plated*; least expen¬ 
sive; can be picked up 
magnetically. 


Stainless steel: strong 
metal; does not rust; 
retains sharp point; it 
can be picked up 
magnetically. 


Nickel plating sometimes leaves a black mark on fabric. 
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Hand sewing techniques 134-148 


Hand needles 

Many types of needles are made for hand sewing, 
each for a specific purpose. They \~ary according to 
eye shape (long or round), length (in proportion 
to the eye), and point (sharp, blunt, ball-point, or 
wedge). The chart below describes the basic types. 
Each embraces a range of sizes; the larger a num¬ 


ber, the shorter and finer the needle. Examples are 
illustrated in comparable sizes to show the propor¬ 
tion from one type to another. For matching needle 
to job, consider the kind of work being done (some 
needles are named for their principal purpose, such 
as “crewel”), fabric structure (knitted or woven), 


fabric weight, and thread thickness. Generally, a 
needle should be fine enough to slip easily through 
fabric, yet heavy enough not to bend or break. Long¬ 
eyed needles are designed to accommodate thick 
thread or several strands. Whatever the type, always 
work with a clean, well-pointed needle. 


GENERAL HAND SEWING 





This group of hand needles is used 
for general-purpose sewing. Most of 
them are sharp needles and each 
has a size range sufficient to accom¬ 
modate most weights of fabric. 

Sharps (sizes 1-12) are the 
hand-sewing needles most 
commonly used They are 
medium length and have a 
round eye Suitable for al¬ 
most all fabric weights. 


Betweens (sizes 1-12) are 
also known as quilting nee¬ 
dles. Their shorter length 
enables them to take fine 
stitches in heavy fabric. 

Ball-points (sizes 5-10) 
resemble sharps except for 
the point, which is rounded 
to penetrate between knit 
yarns 








Milliners or straws (sizes 1- 
10) are longer than others, 
useful for basting. 

Self-threaders (sizes 4-8) 
are like sharps but have a slot 
in place of an eye, for easy 
threading 

NEEDLECRAFT - 





This group of hand needles is used 
primarily for a variety of art and 
needlecraft purposes, such as 
embroidery, needlepoint, and deco¬ 
rative beading 

Embroidery needles or 

crewels (sizes 1-10) are 
sharp, medium-length hand 
needles used primarily for 
embroidery. The long eye 


Chenilles or couching (sizes 

13-24) are sharp and heavy 
for embroidering with yarn. 

Tapestry needles (sizes 13- 
26) are heavy and have blunt 
ends. Used mainly for tapes¬ 
try work, they can also serve 
as a bodkin. 


allows several strands of 
embroidery cotton to be 
threaded at one time. 


Beading needles (sizes 10- 
15) are thin and long for 
beading and sequin work. 

DARNING ^ 





These needles are used primarily for 
darning work They vary in length 
and diameter to accommodate most 
darning or mending jobs. 

Darners or cotton darners 


Long darners or double 
longs (sizes 1-9) are like cot¬ 
ton darners but longer and 
able to span larger holes. 

Yarn or wool darners (sizes 
14-18) are long and heavy for 
sewing together knitted gar¬ 
ment pieces. 

(sizes 1-9) are used to darn 
with fine cotton or wool. 



HEAVY-DUTY SEWING 

These hand needles are ideal for 
heavy sewing jobs. Both the glover 
and sailmaker types have wedge- 
shaped points that pierce leather 
and leatherlike fabrics in such a way 
that the holes resist tearing. 


Glovers or leather needles 
(sizes 1-8) are short, round- 
eye needles with triangular 
points that will pierce leather, 
vinyl, or plastic without tear¬ 
ing them. 


Sailmakers (sizes 14-17) are 
like glovers, but their trian¬ 
gular point extends up the 
shaft. Used on canvas and 
heavy leather. 



Sack or packing needle has 
curved, wedge-shaped point, 
used for weaving, upholstery, 
and sewing burlap 



Upholstery needles (sizes 5 
to 20 cm) are used on uphol¬ 
stery, braided rugs, or lamp¬ 
shades—anywhere that a 
straight needle would be 
awkward 
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Sewing aids 

()! ilu* m.un sewing aids made for home use, some 
are ol course necessities, and some are very handy 
for general sewing—a needle threader and thimble, 
for example. Others, such as the loop turner, are 
needed onh now and then for a special task, but 
are invaluable for that particular job. Then there 
are the sewing aids, such as needle conditioners and 
scissor sharpeners, designed to keep equipment in 
good working order, and those meant to simplify 


the task of keeping a sewing area neat and tidy, such 
as pin cushions and magnetic pin holders. 

A selection of such sewing aids is shown here; 
more are to be found on sewing counters, with new 
ones constantly being invented. When buying sewing 
tools and supplies, it is wise to begin with a few basic 
ones, purchasing more when the need arises. 

In addition to these specialized sewing aids, you 
can also use some common household items for 


sewing jobs. A magnet will pick up stray steel pins 
and needles. A fine crochet hook is helpful when 
tying short thread ends or for pulling snags to the 
wrong side of a knit. Tissue paper is useful for mak¬ 
ing pattern adjustments and also facilitates sewing 
slippery or very soft fabrics. Tweezers deftly remove 
tiny thread ends, tailor’s tacks, and basting stitches. 
Transparent tape is useful for guiding topstitching 
or holding pattern adjustments in place. 







Beeswax is used to strengthen thread 
for hand sewing and to reduce tangling 
and knotting. To apply wax, slip the 
thread through the slots in the container. 


i r 



Pin cushion is a safe, handy place to 
store pins while keeping them acces¬ 
sible. Some have an emery pack for 
cleaning pins and needles. 


Wire is 

inserted 

into 

needle 

eye 



Needle threader eases 
threading of hand or 
machine needles. 



Thimble protects middle 
finger during hand sewing. 
Comes in various sizes for 
a snug fit. 


Seam ripper has sharp, curved edge for cutting seams 
open and a point for picking out threads. Can also be 
used for slashing machine-worked buttonholes. Use 
ripper carefully to avoid accidental cutting of fabric. 




An awl or stiletto is a small, sharp 
instrument used to make the round 
holes needed for eyelets or key¬ 
hole buttonholes. For safety, tool 
should have snug-fitting cover. 


Pin trapper is a practi¬ 
cal and safe magnetic 
plate on which to keep 
steel pins by you while 
you are sewing. 





Bodkin is a tool shaped like a long, blunt needle and is used for 
threading elastic or cord through a casing. Can also be used to turn 
bias tubing. Bodkin types vary; some have an eye through which elas¬ 
tic or cord can be threaded, others a tweezer or safety pin closure. 


Loop turner is a long, wirelike bodkin with 
a hook at one end for grasping fabric when 
turning bias tubing to the right side. 
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Pressing equipment 

Pressing is important at every stage of sewing. A 
good steam iron and a firm, well-covered ironing 
board are essential; the pieces of equipment shown 
here are useful additions as they provide the sur¬ 
face areas necessary to press curved, small, or hard- 


to-reach garment areas properly and easily. 

Always follow these rules: (1) Press each seam 
before crossing with another. First press over seam¬ 
line (to embed stitches) then press open. (2) Use 
a press cloth to prevent a shine on the fabric; damp¬ 


en ii more steam is needed. See-through press 
cloths are useful when using iron-on products. (3) 
Press with a gentle up-and-down motion. (4) Avoid 
pressing over pins. (5) To finger-press, run your 
thumb along the opened seamline. 


Sleeve board clips onto the 
ironing board and provides a 
small flat surface on which 
seams and details of narrow 
garment sections such as 
sleeves and pants legs can be 
easily pressed. Also helpful 
when pressing hard-to-reach 
areas such as necklines and 




Tailor's ham has rounded surfaces for 
pressing shaped areas such as bust 
darts and curved seams; it is also 
used for molding collars {as shown 
at right). To make one, draw a paper 
pattern about 2 in {5 cm) larger all 
round than the face of an iron, in 
an egg shape. Use the pattern to cut 
two pieces of calico for lining, one 
piece of wool and one piece of cotton 
for outer fabric. Stitch lining and 
covering in one, with extra row of 
reinforcing stitches. Pack solidly 
with filling, use rice, split peas, or 
sawdust, which can be obtained 
free from most lumber yards. 



Press mitt, a padded glovelike cushion, 
is used as a pressing surface for small, 
curved garment areas; it is especially 
useful for pressing rounded sleeve caps. 
It is made with a scorch-proof heat- 
reflecting surface on one side and cotton 
on the reverse, with a pocket to slip 
the hand into. Mitt can also be used over 
the end of a sleeve board. 


Seam roll, a firmly packed 
cylindrical cushion, is used primarily 
for pressing long curved seams and 
seams in very narrow areas. To make 
one, draw a paper pattern 3 - 5 in 
{7.5 - 12.5 cm) wide and at least 
12 in {30 cm) long; construction is 
as for tailor's ham, above. Seam roll 
can either be covered entirely with 
wool or have wool one side and 
cotton the other. Either kapok or 
sawdust would be suitable for 
padding; do not use foam. 
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Zippers and their application 328*341 


Zippers 

At first glance it seems difficult to know which t\pe 
of zipper to choose, but the first step—choice of 
sty fa —narrows the field. The location and type of 
opening must also be considered. 

Zippers arc made in three basic types: conven¬ 
tional, separating, and invisible. Along with an illus¬ 
tration of each, the chart gives a description of styles 
within each group. 

The zipper weight should always be compatible 
with the fabric weight. A zipper's weight is deter¬ 
mined by its tape and structure—ladder, chain, or 
spiral. The ladder type, popularly used for skirts 
and dresses, is a continuous synthetic filament 
formed into teeth and edged with a poly-cotton 
tape. The chain consists of individual metal teeth 


CONVENTIONAL ZIPPER 


Conventional zippers, whether metal, nylon, or polyester, 
open at the top and are held together at the bottom. They 
come in a greater variety of styles than any other zipper 
type, each named for its most logical use. Some can be 
interchanged, however, if necessary. A skirt zipper, for 
instance, can be shortened (see Zippers) and used as a 
pants zipper. Size ranges given represent the overall out¬ 
put of all major manufacturers, and can vary within any 
single brand. Also, size increases do not necessarily come 
in A in (or 1 cm) increments; some styles increase in incre¬ 
ments of 1 in (2.5 cm) or even more. Depending on the 
garment design, application may be by the centered, 
lapped, exposed, or fly 
method (see Zippers). 


STYLE 

WEIGHT 

STRUCTURE 

LENGTH 

Skirt/dress 

Very light 

Metal, nylon, 

7-22" 


to medium 

or polyester 

(18-55 cm) 

Pants 

Medium 
to heavy 

Metal 

5 3 / 8 -10" 
(13-25 cm) 

Jean 

Heavy 

Metal 

5 3 /s, 6, 7" 
(13, 15 
and 18 cm) 



— pnpjpnq; 


Cham construction 




Ladder construction 


Spiral construction 




SEPARATING ZIPPER STYLE WEIGHT STRUCTURE LENGTH 


Separating zippers are made to open at both top and bot¬ 
tom, permitting the zipper opening to separate com¬ 
pletely. Although used mainly on jackets, they can really 
be applied to any garment with a completely opened front. 
Separating zippers are usually made of nylon. It is possi¬ 
ble to get separating zippers with fancy tabs. The heavy¬ 
weight jacket, reversible, and two-way separating zippers 
are usually available on request at most good notions 
counters, to whatever length required. A centered appli¬ 
cation is the method generally used. 


Jacket and 

Medium 

Metal, nylon, 

12-30" 

cardigan 


or polyester 

(30-75 cm) 

Fancy tab 

Medium 

Nylon 

12-36" 

Heavyweight 

jacket 

Heavy 

Metal 

(30-90 cm) 

Reversible 

Heavy 

Metal 


Two-way 

Heavy 

Metal or 
nylon 




1 It 



INVISIBLE ZIPPER 


STYLE WEIGHT STRUCTURE LENGTH 


attached to a polv-cotton tape; the spiral, used for 
invisible zippers, is a continuous synthetic strand 
twisted into a coil and attached to a woven or knit 
synthetic tape. The ladder type, being lightweight 
and flexible, is ideal for light- to mediumweight fab¬ 
rics. The chain type is slightly more rigid, which 
can cause buckling on a lightweight fabric and is 
thus best used on medium to liea\y fabrics. 

Zipper length is usually stipulated on pattern 
envelopes. For slipcovers or other articles needing 
very long zippers, you can either use two, nose to 
nose, or ask your dressmakers’ supplies store to 
order a special one. 


Invisible zippers are the newest type of zipper. As the 
name implies, they are structured differently from other 
zippers and are applied in a special way so that they dis¬ 
appear into a seam. When properly applied, neither the 
stitching nor the zipper teeth or coil are visible on the out¬ 
side of the garment. Invisible zippers are used principally 
in skirts and dresses but they can go, in general, wher¬ 
ever a conventional zipper might be used, except in a 
trouser placket. A special zipper foot or a conventional zip¬ 
per foot may be used for the application of these zippers. 


No distinction 

Light and 

Metal, nylon, 

8 and 22 

of styles 

medium 

or polyester 

(20 and 




55 cm) 
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Attaching buttons 361*362 
Attaching fasteners 364-368 


Buttons 


Button buying involves both decorative and practi¬ 
cal considerations. One overriding practical quali¬ 
fication is: whether a button is washable or dry- 
clean able. Buttons must be compatible with a 



Sew-through buttons (4-hole and 2-hole) Shank button 

garment’s care requirements. Though made in 
many shapes and materials, buttons are basically of 
two types—shank and sew-through. The shank but¬ 
ton has a solid top, with a shank beneath to accom- 



Button shell Cloth cutout Button back 




inodate thicker fabrics and keep the button from 
pressing too hard against the buttonhole. Covered 
shank buttons can be purchased within limits, but 
can be made to suit almost any need with do-it-vour- 
self kits like the one shown here. 

The sew-through button has either two or four 
holes through which the button is sewn on. A thread 
shank can be added (see Attaching buttons). 



Snaps 


Hooks and eyes 


<39 <&* 


Snaps are two-part (sock¬ 
et and ball) fasteners with 
limited holding power. 
Sizes range from small 
(5 mm) to large (18 mm) 
in nickel, black-enamel, or 
clear nylon 



Hook-and-eye fasteners 
come with either straight 
eyes for lapped edges or 
loop eyes for meeting 
edges. Sizes from fine (0) 
to heavy (3) in nickel or 
black-enamel finish. 




Prongs 


INJo-sew snaps are socket 
and ball fasteners that are 
not sewn to the garment 
but held in place by 
pronged rings. Holding 
power is good. Suitable 
for heavy fabrics. 


Covered hook-and-eye 

sets are usually large and 
suitable for coats, jackets, 
or garments made of 
deep pile fabric. Eyes are 
of the loop variety. Colors 
are mainly neutral 



Top snap 


3 ^ 

Back plate 



Button shell 


Button press fasteners have 
four parts two form a ball- 
and-socket fastener; one is 
the back plate; the last is a 
button shell (which can be 
covered with garment fabric). 
Components are positioned, 
then clamped to fabric. 



Waistband hook-and-bar 

sets are extra sturdy, ideal 
for waistbands on skirts or 
pants. Special design keeps 
hook from slipping off the 
straight bar or eye. In nickel 
or black-enamel finish. 



Snap tape comes with 
regular or no-sew snaps 
in three sizes. Permits 
multiple snap application 
at one time. Sold by the 
yard (meter) or in precut 
lengths. 




Hook-and-eye tape comes 
with medium hooks and 
eyes attached to cotton 
tape. Permits multiple hook- 
and-eye application at one 
time Sold in neutral colors 
by the yard (meter). 



Jean buttons are not sewn onto the fabric. They consist of 
two separate parts, a pm portion and a button top, which are 
positioned on either side of the fabric and then hammered 
together Buttonhole is then worked in the usual way. Jean but¬ 
tons are suitable for jeans, overalls, and work clothes, and can 
be useful time-savers. 


Eyelets are round metal reinforcements for holes that are made 
In belts and laced closures. They are easily applied with spe¬ 
cial pliers, illustrated here. Sold in packaged units; eyelets are 
available in a variety of sizes in nickel and gilt-finish aluminum, 
brass, and colored enamel. 


Hook-and-!oop tape fastener is composed of two tape strips, 
one with a looped nap and the other with a hooked nap. When 
pressed together, the surfaces grip and remain locked until 
pulled apart. Useful for children's clothes, detachable trims, and 
slipcovers Available in sew-on, stick-on, and iron-on forms. 
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Tapes and trimmings 

Bias tape is a bias-cut iabric strip v\ith 
folded edges, used to bind curved_or 
straight edges, or as a casing. It is avail¬ 
able in cotton, nainsook, nylon, poly¬ 
cotton, and satin acetate in many 
colors. Width is generally Vi in (or 
12 mm); there is an ofT center fold 
binding available which is 1 1 /> in 
(43 nun) wide. Bias tape is sold in pre¬ 
cut lengths, or by the yard (meter). 


Bias tape 


Seam binding is a straight, woven 
tape, used for finishing hem edges 
and staving seams in woven garments. 
An elastic lace is suitable to use as a 
hem finish on garments made from 
knit or other stretchv fabric. 


Seam binding 


Elastic lace 

Cotton and twill tapes are firmly 
woven tapes used for staying and 
strengthening seams, especially in tai¬ 
lored jackets and coats. Both are avail¬ 
able in black and white, and natural 
(unbleached) for cotton tape. Sold by 
the yard (meter) or pre-packaged. 


Cotton tape 


Hem facing is basically a wide bias 
binding, with folded edges, available 
in 1 in (25 mm) and 2 in (50 mm) 
widths and a wide range of colors. It 
provides a neat finish to hems and 
helps to eliminate hulk in a hem made 
from a heavy fabric. Useful, too, when 
there is insufficient hem depth for a 
turned-up hem. Can also be used as a 
casing or a binding. 


Narrow hem 
facing 

Grosgrain ribbon is used for finishing 
or staying waistlines. It comes in vari¬ 
ous ribbon widths and a wide range of 
colors. A special curved skirt grosgrain 
is available, 1 in (25 mm) wide, in 
black and white only. 



Grosgrain ribbon 

Fold-over braid is folded slightly off- 
center for easy application when bind¬ 
ing or trimming an edge (wider side 
goes underneath to ensure that stitch¬ 
ing catches it). Made of nylon in sev¬ 
eral colors. Sold by the yard (meter). 



Fold-over braid 
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Soutache is a narrow, glossy braid used 
for trimming (stitch in the center 
groove) and for making frog fasten¬ 
ings. It is available in several colors. 


Soutache 


Scroll braid is a Va in (6 mm) -wide 
trim, mainly for soft furnishings. A 
heavier, wider type is available. It can 
be appliqued by hand or machine. 


Ribbon braid is a trim with firm fin¬ 
ished edges, available in many widths, 
in plain, satin, or intricately patterned 
weave. Used to trim bed linen, cur¬ 
tains, blinds, and childrens wear. 




I® ' 
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Ribbon braid 



Scroll braid 


Rickrack is ideal for trimming gar¬ 
ments, particularly children’s. Made of 
polyester or cotton, it comes in three 
widths and a very wide range of col¬ 
ors, including some patterns. Two 
lengths of rickrack can be entwined to 
form a dual-colored trim. 


Cable cord, sometimes called piping 
cord, is usually made of cotton. It can 
be used wherever a cordlike filler is 
needed, for instance in corded but¬ 
tonholes. As it comes in many bright 
colors, it can be used on its own as a 
fastening or inserted into bias tubing 
and used as a drawstring. It is usually 
sold by the yard (meter), in thickness¬ 
es ranging from approximately V\e to 
in (2 to 12 mm). 



Rickrack 


Narrow cable cord 



Wide cable cord 


Eyelet lace, traditionally white, is a 
decorative trim with one finished 
edge; the unfinished edge must be 
enclosed in a garment seam or hem. 
When finished at both edges, it is 
called insertion lace; when dress 
width, it is called broderie anglaise. 


Cording, or bias piping, is a decora¬ 
tive seam insertion, used on garments 
or home decorating items. One edge 
is welted, the other acts as a small seam 
allowance. It is made from a bias strip 
wrapped around a twisted cotton cord. 
Limited color range. 


Eyelet lace 


Cording 












Ribbings arc knitted, stretchy, decora¬ 
tive bands, available in various widths 
and designs. The narrower ribbings 
are used as a quick finish and color 
detail for neck and wrist edges; the 
wider ones, as waistline insets or edg¬ 
ings. You can also get packs of stretchy 
knitted cuffs for tracksuits and ski- 
wear. Ribbings vary in amount of 
| stretch; use the knit gauge on page 69 
to ensure that the stretch of the rib¬ 
bing you want to use is suitable for the 
garment you are making. Usually sold 
by the yard (meter). 



Ribbing 


Belt kits containing iron-on interfac¬ 
ing, a buckle, prong, and eyelets en¬ 
able you to make covered belts to 
match the garment you are sewing. 
This type of kit is widely available. 



© >i> 
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Waistband stiffenings give rigid sta- 
bility to waistlines; select one to suit 
your need. The most frequently used 
insert for belts and waistbands is belt¬ 
ing, a cardboard like band with both 
edges folded and finished. Profession¬ 
al waistbanding, a non roll, heat set 
stiffener, can be used in place of inter¬ 
facing. Mens pants waistbanding, an 
already assembled waistband which 
finishes the inside of mens pants, is 
sometimes available from sewing sup¬ 
pliers. Grosgrain ribbon (see previous 
page) and sturdy elastic products like 
the one shown below are also used as 
waistband stiffenings. 


Belting 


Professional waistbanding 



Elastic waistbanding 


Cover-your-own belt kit 


Men's pants waistbanding 


Elastics 

Most elastics are made f rom a rubber- 
core yarn covered with cotton, syn¬ 
thetic, or a blend of fibers. They may 
occur as a single yarn or as several 
yarns braided or woven together. 

Single-yarn elastics can be used for 
hat bands, loop closings, or as elastic 
thread for shirring; most elastics, how¬ 
ever, fall into either the braided or the 
woven categories. 

Braided elastics can be identified by 
the lengthwise, parallel ridges that 
give these elastics a stronger grip. 
Because of its structure, braid narrows 
when stretched, and is recommended 


Braided elastic Woven elastic 

for casings rather than for stitching to 
the garment itself. 

Woven elastics are usually softer; the 
woven construction enables them to 
maintain their original width when 
stretched. Wovens curl less than braid¬ 
ed elastics, and so can be stitched to 
a garment more easily. 

Elastics are made and sold for spe¬ 
cial purposes, such as pajamas, lin¬ 
gerie, bra closures, etc. If you cannot 
find a particular type, look for an elas¬ 
tic with the features most suitable for 
the style and use of the garment. 
Consider construction (woven or 
braided), width, fiber content (espe- 
cially important in swimwear, as rayon 
stretches when wet), gripping power, 
and weight compatibility. 

There are many new elastic prod¬ 
ucts, such as wide, colorful woven 
designs that serve as waistbands for 
skirts or pants, and elasticized prod¬ 
ucts for waistbands or belts. 


Iron-on and fusible products 

Iron-ons art' adhesive-backed fabrics 
that are pressed onto the garment fab¬ 
ric rather than stitched. Some are 
available as interfacings (both noil- 
woven and woven types); these are 
sold by the yard (meter) and in pack¬ 
aged quantities. Others come in the 
form of strips and patches for mend¬ 
ing or adding strength to stress areas 
like knees or elbows; some are purely 
decorative. Iron-on pocket repair kits 
and an iron-on heavy-duty tape suit¬ 
able for canvas repair are available. 

Iron-ons are generally recommend¬ 
ed for use on those fabrics that can 
withstand high iron temperatures 
(some require steam), but read the 
package instructions and always test 
carefully first. 

There is a new powder which, when 
sprinkled onto a piece of fabric, forms 
an adhesive layer and enables another 
piece of fabric to be bonded to it. With 
it, you can make your own iron-on 
patches and appliques—but be sure to 
test the product first on any fabric you 
wish to use. The powder is not rec¬ 
ommended for dry cleaning. 

Fusibles are weblike bonding agents 
which, when melted between two lay¬ 
ers of fabric, bind them together. Used 
properly, they will hold a hem, facing, 
trim, or applique to a garment with 
no sewing. Fusible webs can also func¬ 
tion as a lightweight interfacing 
between the garment and the facing. 
They are not intended to form part of 
a seam. 

Fusible webs are sold by the yard 
(meter), and also come in packaged 
pre-cut lengths and widths designed 
for specific areas, such as hems. They 
are recommended for all fabrics that 
can be steam pressed except sheers and 
a few synthetics. Check package for 
recommendations, and test on a fabric 
scrap first. Follow instructions careful¬ 
ly when applying web. 
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How a machine functions 

With so much emphasis—in advertis¬ 
ing especially—on the differences 
between sewing machine types and 
brands, it is easy to overlook the fact 
that all sewing machines are basically 
similar. All of the operating parts 
labeled on the photograph at the right 
are common to any average sewing 
machine that will do both straight and 
zigzag stitching. 

A basic requirement of all machines 
is a precisely timed movement of nee¬ 
dle and shuttle hook to manipulate a 
top thread and a bottom (bobbin) 
thread into a stitch (see below, right). 
Tension discs and thread guides, which 
everv machine has, help to control the 
flow of these threads. 

Another important working rela¬ 
tionship in stitch formation is the in¬ 
teraction between the presser foot, 
needle, and feed. While the presser 
foot is holding the fabric in place and 
the needle is going through the fabric 
into the bobbin area to form stitches, 
the feed is moving the fabric into posi¬ 
tion for each stitch. 

The functions so far described are 
all that are required for any plain 
straight stitch. For zigzag and reverse 
feed stitches, these same functions plus 
other devices are required. To form a 
zigzag stitch, the needle must be able 
to move from side to side. With reverse 
feed stitches, the needle moves from 
side to side, but it is the movement of 
the feed that distinguishes rev erse feed 
from either straight or zigzag stitching. 
The feed moves the fabric in two direc¬ 
tions, forward and backward, in form¬ 
ing the reverse feed stitch. 

Capabilities such as these are built 
into the machine, usually by cams or 
an electronic motor, but provision is 
always made for the user to activate 
them—most often by manipulation of 
stitch selectors and stitch length and 
width regulators. 


Basic parts and controls 



Sew table 


Timed sequence in stitch formation 



T 





1. Needle penetrates 
the fabric to bring top 
thread into bobbin area. 


2. As needle rises, top 
thread forms a loop for 
shuttle hook to catch. 


3. Shuttle hook carries 
thread loop around and 
under the bobbin case. 


4. Loop slides off hook 
and bobbin case, goes 
around bobbin thread. 


5. Threads are pulled 
up and are set into the 
fabric as a lockstitch. 
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Upper threading 

Though the parts involved differ in 
location and appearance, the upper 
threading progression for any mach¬ 
ine is basically the same. As illustrated 
at the right, thread is fed from the 
spool through the tension discs, then 
to the take-up lever, and finally down 
to the needle. The number of thread 
guides between these points will vary 
with the machine. The part that dif¬ 
fers the most from one machine to 
another is the tension assembly (three 
types are shown below). 

Before threading any machine, 
remember to do two things: (I) raise 
the presser foot—this will allow the 
thread to pass between the tension 
discs; (2) bring the take-up lever to its 
highest point so that the needle will 
not come unthreaded when the first 
stitch is started. On an electronic 
machine the take-up lever automati¬ 
cally stops at the highest point. For 
specific instructions regarding your 
machine, refer to its instruction book. 


Sewing machine 



Types of tension assembly 



This type of tension 
assembly is found on 
most machines. There 
is rarely need to alter 
the tension for normal 
sewing; tension is set 
by turning the tension 
regulating dial. The 
appropriate dial mark 
should be aligned 
exactly with the mark 
on the machine 



Dial is separate with 
this type of tension 
assembly, but tension 
discs, hook, and 
thread check spring 
are together. 



In a single-unit ten¬ 
sion assembly all of 
the parts—tension 
discs, dial, hook, and 
thread check spring— 
are located within the 
same unit. 
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Bobbin winding 

The lower thread supply for any sewing 
machine is stored in the bobbin area, 
situated under the needle and throat 
plate and consisting of a small spool 
(the bobbin) and a case into which it 
fits, both are precisely sized to fit each 
other and the machine. 

To play its part in stitch formation, 
the bobbin must be filled with thread, 
a procedure that differs with the type 



Disengaging needle 


of sewing machine (see right). On 
most mechanical machines, the up and 
down action of the needle must be 
deactivated before the bobbin can be 
wound. This usually means loosening 
the release knob on the handwheel. To 
disengage needle, hold handwheel still 
and turn inner disc toward you. 

The thread should be wound evenly 
onto the bobbin. If it is not, there may 



Correct 



Incorrect 


be trouble in stitching, or unevenness 
in stitch tension. On some electronic 
machines a separate motor is used for 
bobbin winding. This eliminates the 
need to disengage the needle. 


Methods of winding bobbins 



With bobbin-winding mechanisms outside the machine (above and left), the needle is first 
disengaged. On the mechanical machine above, the thread feeds from the spool around the 
pre-tension stud then onto the bobbin. This is the most usual winding mechanism. 



On some electronic machines, a separate motor is used for bobbin winding As the photograph 
above shows, there is no inner disc on the handwheel since it is not necessary to disengage 
the needle before filling the bobbin with thread. 



This bobbin is wound on side of machine. 
Thread goes from spool through thread guide 
and tension spring, then to bobbin. 

<pr 


i 



Bobbin winding inside the machine. With 
upper portion of machine threaded, bobbin 
rotates and fills as needle goes up and down. 
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Types of bobbin 


Bobbins are made to exact size and 
other specifications to conform to the 
requirements of particular sewing 
machines. Use only the type that the 
manufacturer of your machine rec¬ 
ommends (non-sewing machine com¬ 
panies also make bobbins). Replace 
any bobbin that is worn, cracked, or 
nicked; a damaged bobbin can cause 
sewing problems. A few extras are 
good to have on hand in any case. 


Removable-case bob¬ 
bins may be made of 
plastic or metal. Some 
of the metal ones have 
several holes in each of 
the sides. 


Bobbin removal 


It is often necessary to remove a bob¬ 
bin to either refill or replace it. Before 
removing a bobbin, bring needle and 
take-up lever to their highest posi¬ 


tions, lift the presser foot, and if nec¬ 
essary remove the fabric beneath it. 
Then open the cover plate to gain 
access to the bobbin area. The pho¬ 


tographs below show the procedure 
for removing different bobbin types 
from their cases. Before removing any 
bobbin, it is best that the thread ex¬ 


tending from the bobbin be cut short. 
This ensures that only a small amount 
of thread will be pulled out from 
under the bobbin case tension spring. 

C) With this type of 
removable bobbin case, 

simply pinch the case 
with your thumb and 
index finger to depress 
the latch and draw the 
case out of the machine. 
When you stop pinching 
the case the bobbin will 
come out. 




M^M 


A) This type of remov¬ 
able bobbin case must 
be lifted out of the 
machine before the bob¬ 
bin itself can be removed 

1. With thumb and index 
finger, take hold of the 
latch on the outside of 
the case 

2. Still holding latch, pull 
the bobbin case and bob¬ 
bin out of the machine. 


B) This type of remov¬ 
able bobbin case must 
also be lifted out of the 
machine before the bob¬ 
bin can be removed, but 
in this case the left hand 
is used. With the index 
finger of the left hand, 
pull the bobbin case latch 
forward and remove the 
bobbin case. 




Some drop-in bobbins 
are made of clear plastic, 
others are made of 
metal. 


Special drop-in bobbins 
are made for machines 
that employ an mside- 
machine bobbin-winding 
mechanism. They are 
made of clear plastic; 
top part is sometimes 
larger than bottom part. 


A latch must be lifted out of 
way before this type of drop-in 
bobbin can be removed from its 
built-in case. 


This 
type of 

bobbin is 
removed with a 
simple extractor. 


This type of drop-in bobbin 
is merely lifted out of 
its built-in case. 
































Lower threading 

Threading the lower portion of the 
machine involves feeding the bobbin 
thread out of the bobbin case cor¬ 
rectly The way this is done depends 
upon the bobbin case itself. There are 
basically only two types of bobbin case, 
built-in and removable, but within 
these types there are variations. Illus¬ 
trated on these pages are examples of 
both types. Notice that built-in cases 
(this page) remain in the machine 
during threading and removable cases 
(opposite page) are taken out of the 
machine for threading. 

For proper stitch formation, the 
flow of thread from the bobbin must 
be controlled. One way to control the 
flow is to force the thread to feed off 
the bobbin and through the slot open¬ 
ing of the case in a “V” direction. 

Another device, present on most 
bobbin cases, is the bobbin tension 
spring. Positioned over the slot open¬ 
ing of the bobbin case, this spring 
exerts pressure (tension) on the bob¬ 
bin thread. The illustration below 
shows the direction the bobbin thread 
should take through the slot opening, 
under the tension spring. Some bob- 


Tension 

spring 



bin cases, however, have neither a slot 
opening nor a tension spring; these 
employ other devices, such as a latch, 
to control the flow of bobbin thread. 

The illustrations on these pages are 
meant to serve as a general guide for 
threading the lower portion of the 
machine. For more precise instruc¬ 
tions for your machine, consult the 
manufacturer’s instruction book. 


Threading built-in bobbin cases 



With this type of built-in bobbin case, make 
sure that when bobbin is placed in bobbin 
case, the holes in the bobbin are on top. 



With this type of built-in bobbin case, first 
drop bobbin into case so that the thread feeds 
in the same direction as the slot. 



Case with latch but no threading points. 

With this type of bobbin case, you must first 
lift the latch up out of the way. 



Exerting pressure on bobbin with your left in¬ 
dex finger, bring the thread through the slot in 
the bobbin case. 



Exerting pressure on bobbin with one finger, 
grasp thread with the other hand and bring it 
to the opening of the slot. 



Then drop the bobbin into the case so that the 
thread is feeding off the bobbin toward the 
right-hand side of the latch. 



Pull thread down as it comes out of the slot, 
you will hear a click as the thread draws around 
the tension spring. 



Still exerting pressure on bobbin, pull the 
thread back and under bobbin tension spring. 
Release thread and let go of bobbin. 



Then push the latch down. The pressure that ’ 
the latch exerts on the bobbin acts as a ten- 1 \\ 

sion for the bobbin thread. 
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Threading a removable bobbin 


r 



^ ' v >- 4 

1. Hold case and bobbin with thread feeding 
off bobbin in same direction as slot in case. 



\ 

\ 


3. Bring thread down under tension spring. 
(Brace bobbin if necessary.) 



5. Grasp and pull out the latch at the back of 
the bobbin case; bring case to machine. 


case 


Raising the bobbin thread 



2. Put bobbin in case; brace with finger. Grasp 
thread and bring to slot opening. 



4. Pull thread over and around end of bobbin 
tension spring. Case is now threaded. 



6. Insert the case into the machine, then re¬ 
lease the bobbin case latch. 



After the bobbin case has been 
threaded and, if necessary, insert¬ 
ed into the machine, close the 
bobbin cover plate and raise the 
bobbin thread as follows: 

1. First, re-engage the needle by 
tightening the inner disc on the 
flywheel. Holding the top thread 
with your left hand, turn the fly¬ 
wheel with your right hand until 
the needle is all the way down in 
the bobbin area. 


2. Still holding the thread and 
rotating the flywheel, bring the 
needle up to its highest point. As 
the needle rises, a loop of bobbin 
thread will come up with it. Pull on 
the top thread to draw up more 
bobbin thread 
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Needle sizes and types 

It is essential to select a machine nee¬ 
dle of the correct si/e and point type 
for the fabric and thread you are 
using. There are two systems in use for 
sizing machine needles; both ranges of 
needle are widely available, and many 


needles are marked in both systems: 
size 8/60 is the finest needle (for very 
lightweight fabrics) and size 20/120 is 
the coarsest needle (for very heavy¬ 
weight fabrics). In the 15 x 1 system, 
size 8 is the finest needle and size 20 


the coarsest. Sizes 9 to 18 (70 to 110) 
are the needles used most often for 
general sewing. 

Needles also have different points, 
each designed for a particular type of 
fabric. The most commonly used are 


the sharp-point (for woven fabrics) 
and the ball-point (for knits and other 
stretchy fabrics); there are also extra 
fine-points (for twill, denim, and heavy 
linen fabrics) and wedge-points (for 
leathers and vinyls). 


(CUD) I> 



A normal (slightly rounded) 
sharp-point needle is recommend 
ed for all woven fabrics. Sizes 
range from 8 to 20 (60 to 120). 

A ball-point needle should be 
used on all knit and stretch fabrics. 
Sizes range from 8 to 20 (60 to 
120) with the point rounded in pro¬ 
portion to the needle size. 

An extra fine-point needle is 

designed for use on twill, work- 
wear, heavy linen, denim, and 
canvas. This comes in sizes 11 
to 16 (80 to 100). Pierces dense 
fabrics more easily. 


n 


r\ 




Machine needle sizes 

range, as a rule, from 
fine (size 9, or 70) to 
coarse (size 18, or 
110). When selecting 
a needle, remember 
that the finer the 
weight of the fabric 
and thread being 
used, the finer the 
needle should be. 




Twin and triple 

needles are used 
mainly for decorative 
stitching; wing and 
twin wing needles 
are used for hem¬ 
stitching. All are avail¬ 
able in limited size 
ranges. Consult your 
machine booklet for 
their use. 


Needle insertion 


Needle faults 


Besides choosing a needle that is the 
correct size and type for the fabric, it 
is also important that the overall size 
and shape of the needle is correct for 
your sewing machine. 

Needles can differ in length, in the 
size of the shank (and the position of 
the shank, a consideration with twin or 
triple needles), and in the position 


and size of the scarf. All of these 
aspects of needle conformation can be 
critical in stitch formation. 

Machine needles within each sizing 
system are interchangeable but it is 
important to follow the recommenda¬ 
tions of the machine manufacturer. 
Make sure you know which size your 
machine takes. Having chosen the 


proper needle, take care to insert it 
properly into the machine. The most 
universal method of needle insertion is 
explained below, but refer also to your 
machine instruction book. To remove 
a needle, reverse the insertion process. 

Make frequent checks on the con¬ 
dition of the needle you are using; 
replace a blunt needle immediately. 


Flat - 
side 


Scarf 


_Shank. 

-Round 

side 


_Shaft _ 


Groove. 

Point 

Side Front 


Eye 


Side and front views 

of a machine needle are 
illustrated here. The 
upper part of a needle is 
called the shank, the 
lower part is the shaft. 
One side of the shank is 
flat, the other rounded. 
On the same side as 
the rounded part of the 
shank is the groove of 
the needle The eye of 
the needle is just above 
the point. The scarf is 
an indentation behind 
the eye. 



To insert a machine needle, 

first loosen the needle clamp 
screw. Then, with the flat side 
of the shank facing away from 
and the groove of the needle 
facing toward the last thread 
guide, push the needle up into 
the clamp as far as it will go. 
Then tighten the needle clamp 
screw using a small screwdriv¬ 
er. This procedure is correct 
for most machines Check the 
instruction book for your 
machine To remove a needle, 
reverse the insertion process. 


Many stitching problems are traceable to the 
needle. Listed below are the most common 
difficulties and remedies for them. 

Needle is incorrectly inserted. If needle is 
not fully inserted into the needle clamp, or 
the groove is not positioned to the correct 
side, the result is usually skipped stitches or 
no stitches at all. 

Solution: Carefully re-insert needle. 

Needle is wrong size for machine or fab¬ 
ric. If wrong size for machine, stitch forma¬ 
tion is affected. If too fine a size for the 
fabric, thread might fray; if too coarse, nee¬ 
dle might damage fabric. With either too fine 
or too coarse a needle, the stitches might 
look unbalanced. 

Solution ; Select needle of the proper con¬ 
formation and size, and insert. 

Needle is damaged or dirty. If needle has 
a burr on the point, eye, or groove, the thread 
might fray or break, or fabric might be dam¬ 
aged. A blunt needle can cause a thumping 
noise as it penetrates the fabric; it might also 
result in pulling on the fabric yarns or in 
skipped stitches. If the needle is bent, there 
might be skipped stitches, the fabric could 
be pulled to one side, or the needle might 
hit the throat plate and break. If the needle 
is dirty, it could cause skipped stitches. 
Solution: Replace with a new needle. 
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Threads 12 


Needle/thread/stitch length selection 


The table at the right is a guide to the 
recommended needle, thread, and 
stitch length combinations for most 
home sewing jobs. The selections are 
based on the following criteria: 

Needle type relates to fabric struc¬ 
ture—normal sharp-point for wove ns; 
bail-point for knits; extra fine-point for 
twill, denim, and heavy linen; wedge- 
point for l eathers and vinyls. 

Size of needle depends on the size 
of the fabric yarns—the finer the 
yarns, the finer the needle. 

Thread type and size are chosen for 
compatibility with the fabric's struc¬ 
ture and fiber content (see Threads). 
Note, however, that spun polyester is 
su itable for nearly all fabric types. 

Stitch length for ordinary seaming 
depends on fabric weight (heaviness 
and density), texture , and structure. 
Weight is the most important. As a 
rule, the heavier the fabric, the longer 
the stitch; the lighter the fabric, the 
shorter the stitch. 

But within this rule, adjustments are 
made for two other characteristics: tex¬ 
ture and structure. That is why the 
selection chart gives a range of num¬ 
ber of stitches (stitch lengths) for a 
specific fabric weight. Both velvet and 
crepe, for example, are classified as 
mediumweight, soft fabrics, with a rec¬ 
ommended stitch length range of 
10-12 stitches per inch (2-2.5 mm). 
But crepe, being less bulky; needs a 
shorter stitch length than velvet. 

A relatively long stitch is recom¬ 
mended for such fabrics as leathers 
and unbacked vinyls, because their 
structure makes them susceptible to 
ripping; the longer stitch length re¬ 
duces this risk by spacing needle holes 
farther apart. 

Before starting any sewing project, 
it is wise to test and, if necessary, adjust 
the combination of needle, thread, 
and stitch length. 


Fabric 

Needle 

Thread 

Number of stitches 
per inch/stitch length 

Woven artificial and natural 
fibers, such as linen, chiffon, 
batiste, organdy, wool, velvet 

Normal sharp-point 
(slightly rounded) needle 

11-14 (80-90) 

Polyester thread 

12-15 (1.5-2) 

Fine knitted fabrics, made 
from silk, synthetics, cotton, 
and fine wool 

Fine bail-point needle 

9-11 (70-80) 

Polyester thread 

10-15 (1.5-2.5) 

Heavier knitted fabrics in 
artificial or natural fibers 

Medium ball-point needle 

11-14 (80-90) 

Polyester thread 

10-12 (2-2.5) 

Delicate or difficult stretch 
fabrics 

Medium ball-point needle 11- 
14 (80-90) or stretch needle 

Polyester thread 

12-15 (1.5-2) 

Dense fabrics such as twill, 
workwear. heavy linen, 
canvas 

Extra fine-point (denim) 
needle 11-14 (80-90) 

Heavy-duty polyester 
twist; linen thread 

Normal thread in bobbin 

6-10 (2.5-5) 

Leather, suede, calfskin, kid, 
pigskin, imitation leathers 
and suedes, plastics 

Wedge-point (leather) 
needle 14-16 (90-100) 

Heavy-duty polyester 
twist; linen thread 

Normal thread in bobbin 

6-10 (2.5-5) 

Natural and polyester fabrics 

Metalfil needle 11-16 
(80-100) 

Decorative, e.g., metallic 
threads 

Check sewing 
machine manual 

Natural and polyester fabrics 

Denim needle 11-16 
(80-100) 

Ribbon floss, heavy 
lustrous rayon thread 

Check sewing 
machine manual 

Hemstitching and decorative stitching 



Linen type fabric, fine batiste 
and other heirloom fabrics 

Wing needle (hemstitch) 

Very fine machine 
embroidery thread 60 

10-12 (2-2.5) 

Decorative fabrics, chiffon, 
and organdy 

Wing twin needle 

Machine embroidery 
thread 50 

10-11 (2-2.5) 

Extremely fine fabrics 

Twin needle 1.6 mm 

Fine machine embroidery 
thread 60 

12-15 (1.5-2) 

Cotton fabrics 

Twin needle 2-3 mm 
(most common) 

Machine embroidery 
thread 30 

12-15 (1.5-2) 

Medium and heavyweight 
fabrics 

Twin needle 2 5-3 mm 

Machine embroidery 
thread 50-60 

12-15 (1.5-2) 

Stretch sewing fabrics 

Twin needle 3-4 mm 

Any thread 

12-15 (1.5-2) 

Extra heavy stretch fabrics 

Twin needle 4-6 mm 

Any thread 

12-15 (1.5-2) 

Decorative topstitchmg on 
any fabric 

Triple needle 

Any thread 

Any length 









Stitch length in straight stitching 


All sewing machines provide a stitch 
length regulator that permits changes 
in stitch length for different sewing sit¬ 
uations. For seaming, the stitch length 
is usually from 10-15 stitches per inch 
(1.5 to 2.5 mm), depending on the 
fabric (see chart, p. 27). For tempo¬ 
rary jobs such as basting, or non- 
structural details such as topstitching, 
the stitches can be longer. (Very short 
stitches are used mainly for satin 
stitching, a zigzag stitch. See pages 30- 
31 for length in zigzag stitching.) 

Most machines also have a reverse 
control, a button or a lever, either as 
part of the stitch length regulator or 
separate from it. While this is activat¬ 
ed, the machine sews in reverse at 
approximately the same stitch length 
as it did when stitching forward. 



Short stitch length ranges from 
16 to 24 stitches per inch (1 to 
1.5 mm). Mainly used for seaming 
lightweight fabrics. 

Regular stitch length, ranging 
from 10 to 15 stitches per inch 
(1.5 to 2.5 mm), is used most 
often for general sewing. 

Basting stitches range from 6 to 
9 stitches per inch (3 to 5 mm). 
Also used for easing, gathering, 
and topstitching. 

Longer basting stitches, some 
as long as 2 in (5 cm), can be pro¬ 
duced by some sewing machines. 


Feed and stitch length 

The major purpose of the feed is to 
move the fabric into position for each 
stitch. The distance that the feed 
moves the fabric is controlled by the 
stitch length regulator. When the reg¬ 
ulator is set for a long stitch, the feed 



The larger the rectangular path of the feed, 
the longer the stitch will be. 


moves in a long rectangular path, 
advancing the fabric a considerable 
distance. When the control is set for a 
short stitch, the rectangular path of 
the feed is shorter, and the fabric is 
moved a shorter distance. 



Stitch length regulators 

The numbers on a stitch length regu¬ 
lator may be based on the imperial 
(standard U.S.) or metric system. In 
the inch system, the numerals on the 
dial stand for the numbers of stitches 
to an inch. In the metric system the 


v 



numbers on the dial stand for the 
stitch length in millimeters: a dial set 
at 3 will produce a stitch 3 mm long. 
Both systems , however, are measuring tlie 
same stitch: if there are 10 stitches per 
inch, each stitch will be 2.5 mm long. 



The metric system of mea¬ 
suring stitch length is used on 
this dial. The button in the 
center of the dial is the 
reverse stitching control. 


Lever-type stitch length 
regulators may give both 
stitches per inch and metric 
measurements. This one 
uses metric only. 


A light beam or number sys¬ 
tem is used on some electron¬ 
ic machines to indicate stitch 
length. The reverse stitching 
control is not part of this dial. 
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Stitch tension 

Every sewing machine has a tension 
control for the top thread; most 
machines also have one for the bobbin 
thread. These controls increase or de¬ 
crease the pressure on the threads as 
they are fed through the machine. 

Too much pressure results in too 
much tension and too little thread for 
the stitch; too little pressure produces 
too little tension and too much thread. 
In general, too little thread causes fab¬ 
ric puckering and strained, easily bro¬ 
ken stitches; too much produces a 
limp, weak seam. When pressure is 
correct on both threads, a balanced 


amount of each thread is used, and the 
connecting link of each stitch is cen¬ 
tered between fabric layers. 

The link position is a good indica¬ 
tor of which thread tension is incor¬ 
rect (see below). It can happen, 
however, that the link is in the right 
place, but either too much or too lit¬ 
tle of both threads has been used. To 
remedy this, adjust both tensions. 

Test stitch tension before starting 
any sewing project. Use the same num¬ 
ber and types of fabric layers as will be 
sewn, and the correct needle, thread, 
and pressure for them. 



Correct tension: 

Link formed with 
each stitch will lie 
midway between 
fabric layers. 

Balanced amounts of 
both top and bobbin 
threads have been 
used for each stitch. 



Top too tight: Links 
will fall toward top 
layer of fabric. This 
means that there 
is either too much 
tension on the top 
thread or too little 
on the bobbin 
thread. 



Top too loose: Links 
are toward bottom 
fabric layer. This indi¬ 
cates either that the 
top tension is too 
loose or there is too 
much tension on the 
bobbin thread. 


Sewing machine 


Top thread tension 


The tension regulating dial, situated 
on top of or close to the tension discs, 
bears numbers or symbols to indicate 
the amount of tension the dial is set 
for (see page 21). In the numbered 


system, five is the median number; 
symbols are plus or minus. Adjust this 
control with the machine threaded 
and presser foot down (when foot is 
up, tension discs are open). 


To 

decrease 
turn dial 
to a lower 
number 




When top tension is too tight, link in stitch 
will fall toward top layer of fabric. To bring link 
down , toward the center of the fabric layers, 
decrease the top tension. Turn dial to a lower 
number (or into the minus range). This lessens 
the amount that the tension discs press against 
each other and the thread. 




When top tension is too loose, the link will lie 
toward the bottom layer of fabric. To bring link 
up, toward the center of the fabric layers, 
increase the top tension. Gradually turn control 
to a higher number (or into the plus range). This 
increases the amount that the tension discs 
press against each other and the thread. 


Bobbin thread tension 

If stitch tension and balance are not 
corrected by top tension adjustments, 
it may be necessary to adjust the bob¬ 
bin thread tension. The bobbin thread 
tension control, if the machine has 



Most built-in bobbin cases have an ad¬ 
justable tension screw. Using a screwdriver, 
turn the screw clockwise to increase and 
counterclockwise to decrease the tension. 


one, is a screw located on the tension 
spring of the bobbin case (see below). 

Minute adjustments are usually all 
that is necessary. Alter tension aftei' 
case has been threaded. 



All removable bobbin cases have a tension 
screw. Like the screws in the built-in types, it 
is turned clockwise to increase and counter¬ 
clockwise to decrease the tension. 
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Lockstitch formation 20 


Zigzag stitching 

Zigzag stitches are lockstitches with a 
side-to-side width (bight) as well as a 
stitch length. In mechanical machines, 
basic stitch formation is dictated main¬ 
ly by a stitch pattern cam; maximum 
pattern width is established by the 
stitch width regulator. Stitch length is 
selected as for straight stitching (see 
p. 28), and is the same for both stitch 
types at the same setting, but occurs 
to the eye as a distance between points 
rather than an actual stitch measure¬ 
ment (see illustration, top right). 

The cams built into mechanical 
machines control stitch formation by 
means of indentations in their outer 
edges. A stitch pattern selector posi¬ 
tions a finger like follower onto the 
appropriate cam. The follower, con¬ 
nected to the needle bar, tracks these 
indentations, moving the needle from 
side to side. The adjoining diagram 
illustrates the principle. 

In most electronic machines, the 
zigzag stitch is programmed by a 
microcomputer which controls the 
movement of the stepping motor to 
direct the zigzag movement of the nee¬ 
dles. The variable pattern widths are 
indicated by a light beam (LED) or a 
push-button number control (LCD). 

Besides the controls mentioned, 
most machines have a needle position 
selector, which places stitches to the 
left or right of a normal (usually cen¬ 
ter) position. This gives great flexibil¬ 
ity and is helpful in constructing 
handguided buttonholes, sewing on 
buttons, and positioning stitches clos¬ 
er to or farther from an edge. 

A zigzag stitch has more give than 
a straight stitch, and so is less subject 
to breakage. Stitches lie diagonally 
across the fabric so more thread is 
used, and the stress is not on a single 
line but is apportioned across a span. 
For any zigzag stitching, alw f ays use a 
zigzag foot and throat plate. 


The diagram shows, in simplified form, the inner workings of a zigzag stitch mecha¬ 
nism in a mechanical machine. As the cam rotates, a fingerlike follower, connected to 
the needle bar, rides along the cam and tracks its indentations. As the follower moves 
in and out, the needle bar is moved from side to side. (At the same time, the needle 
bar is also moving up and down in time with the shuttle hook to form lockstitches 
between the top and bottom threads.} 



The diagram shows the inner workings of a zigzag stitch mechanism in an electronic 
machine. The zigzag stitch, programmed by a microcomputer, is controlled by the move¬ 
ment of the stepping motor. 




Stitch length is the vertical distance between 
needle penetrations. It is the same for straight 
or zigzag stitches at the same setting, but pen¬ 
etrations for zigzag are from side to side. 


^Center line 





Needle position selector permits stitch pat¬ 
terns to be placed to a side (or sides) other than 
normal. In the example, center is normal posi¬ 
tion; stitches can go to left or right. 
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Length and width in zigzag stitching 


A zigzag stitch can be varied in both 
length and width: length bv the same 
stitch length regulator that controls 
straight-stitch length (see p. 28); width 
(how far the needle moves from side 
to side) by the stitch width regulator, 
with either symbols or numbers indi¬ 
cating the range. The higher the num¬ 
ber, the wider the stitch; “0” setting: 
produces a straight stitch. The choice 


will depend on the fabric and the job. 
The stitch length rule for seaming (at 
a very narrow width setting) is usual¬ 
ly the lighter the fabric, the shorter the 
stitch. For edge-finishing, a better 
stitch would be the multistitch zigzag 
(see p. 82). 

For decorative applications, stitch 
length and width is less crucial and can 
be set according to the desired effect. 


Tension in zigzag stitching 

The tension of a zigzag stitch can be 
adjusted just like that of a straight 
stitch (see p. 29). In a balanced zigzag 
stitch, the interlocking link of the top 
and bottom threads falls at the corner 
of each stitch and midway between the 
fabric layers. When the tension of the 
top and bottom threads is incorrect, 
the stitch tends to draw up the fabric, 
particularly one that is lightweight or 


spongy. The illustrations below show 
how to recognize and correct zigzag 
tension problems. 

A zigzag stitch used in construction 
should be properly balanced. In dec¬ 
orative uses, the top tension can be 
loosened, or the eye of the bobbin 
case threaded, so that the link falls 
toward the bottom layer, making the 
resulting stitch pattern more rounded. 


NUMBER OF STITCHES TO THE INCH/STITCH LENGTH (MM) 


6 stitches 

{5 mm) 


I 


7 stitches 

(4 mm) 


1 


10 stitches 

(2.5 mm) 


I 


14 stitches 

(2 mm) 


1 


28 stitches 
(1 mm) 


1 
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The correct tension 

places the link at the 
corner of each 
zigzag, and uses a 
balanced amount of 
both top and bobbin 
threads. Fabric lies 
flat; it has not been 
puckered by the 
zigzag stitching 


Too tight a top ten¬ 
sion places the link 
toward the top fabric 
layer; the fabric might 
be puckered To bring 
the link down toward 
the middle of the 
fabric layers, either 
decrease the top ten¬ 
sion or, if machine 
permits it, increase 
the bobbin tension. 


Too loose a top ten¬ 
sion places the link 
toward the bottom 
fabric layer; also, the 
fabric might be puck¬ 
ered. To bring the link 
up toward the top 
fabric layer, either 
increase the top ten¬ 
sion or, if machine 
permits it, decrease 
the bobbin tension. 
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Machine blind-hemming 149-150 
Shell-stitched edge finish 326 


Zigzag patterns that use straight stitches 


In some of the patterns in this group, 
straight stitches are part of the design; 
an example is the blindstitch. Others, 
such as the multistitch zigzag, consist 
of straight stitches only, but in a zigzag 
configuration. 

Length and width variations affect 
the practical uses of either type. For 


example, when the stitch length of the 
blindstitch is shortened, there are more 
zigzags to catch the fabric, an impor¬ 
tant consideration in hemming. When 
the stitch is widened, the zigzags ex¬ 
tend farther from the straight stitches 
to cover a wider span; this helps when 
working with heavier fabrics. 


The multisdtch zigzag, combining 
zigzag placement with the frequent 
bights of straight stitches in series, 
offers great flexibility and fabric con¬ 
trol. Set narrow, use it for edge-finish¬ 
ing fabrics that fray; at a wider width, 
for mending, attaching elastic, and 
stitching lapped and abutted seams. 


Blindstitch consists of sever¬ 
al straight stitches followed 
Dy one zigzag. An important 
fact about the blindstitch: the 
zigzag always falls to the left 
of the straight stitches, so 
the edge to which the zigzag 
should go must be to the left 
of the needle Length and 
width can be varied to suit 
the job. Use longer and nar¬ 
rower (near right) for delicate 
fabrics, shorter and wider 
(second row) for heavier fab¬ 
rics. Used for blind-hemming, 
seam finishing, double- 
stitched seams; decoratively, 
for shell-stitched edges 
(shown) and shell tucks. 


Multistitch zigzag is a series 
of straight stitches placed in 
a zigzag design. The longer, 
narrower version (near right) 
is excellent for edge-finishing 
fabrics that fray. Set shorter 
and wider (second row), the 
stitch is fine for mending. 
p attern grows equally to the 
right and left of a center line. 
For a fagoted seam (shown), 
the two edges should be an 
equal distance from the cen¬ 
ter so that each stitch will 
catch an edge. The multi¬ 
stitch zigzag can also be 
used to reinforce edges. 



Blindstitch pattern set longer 
and narrower, shorter and wider; 



Multistitch zigzag set longer 
and narrower, shorter and wider; 



the blindstitch pattern shown as 
used for blind-hemming; 
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the multistitch zigzag as used in 
the stitching of a fagoted seam; 



the blindstitch pattern used for a 

shell-stitched edge. 



the multistitch zigzag to mend, 
darn, or reinforce edges. 


Decorative zigzag patterns 

With decorative stitch patterns, it is 
useful to know whether one or both 
sides of the pattern are shaped. This 
helps in deciding which can be used 
for edgestitching or applique and how 
to place fabric under the foot. 

Both sides of most 
patterns are shaped. 
Patterns of this type 
are ideal as the 
center motif in a 
decorative panel. If 
the stitch width is 
narrowed, the pat¬ 
tern can be placed 
to the left or right 
of the center. 




A right-sided pattern 

is shaped on the right 
side and straight on 
the left. When such a 
pattern is being used 
for edgestitching, 
place fabric edge 
to the right of the 
needle. If the needle 
position is changed, 
stitch width must be 
reduced to fit within 
the narrower side-to- 
side limits. 



A left-sided pattern 

is shaped on the left 
side and straight on 
the right. When such 
a pattern is being 
used to finish an 
edge, place the fabric 
edge to the left of the 
needle. If the needle 
position is changed, 
stitch width must be 
reduced to fit within 
the narrower side-to- 
side limits. 
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Seams 161, 163-165 
Bound edges 314-315 


Machine-worked buttonholes 355-356 
Sewing on buttons 362 


Using the plain zigzag stitch 

As shown in the sample at the right, 
plain zigzag stitching can be both 
functional and decorative. 

First, a plain satin stitch decoratively 
finishes a raw edge. In the second 
example, an abutted seam is sewn with 
a zigzag stitch. The next two rows show 
topstitchingwith a zigzag—the first row 
is stitched with a single needle, the sec¬ 
ond row with a twin needle. 

In the fifth example, machine but¬ 
tonholes create finished openings for 
threading a ribbon. The ribbon is held 
in place by the zigzag stitches that are 
used to attach the button. 

Next, a length of cord is secured to 
the fabric with zigzag stitching. The 
row to its right shows how, by chang¬ 
ing the needle position , stitch groups can 
be placed on either side of a center. 
The final row' is a bound edge finished 
with zigzag topstitching. 
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Using patterned zigzag stitches 


Though patterned zigzag stitches are 
most often used decoratively, thev can 
be functional as well. Several patterns 
are used in this way in the sample at 
the right. To finish a raw r edge, instead 
of the plain zigzag in the sample 
above, the choice is a solid scallop. Next 
to the edge finish, a full-ball motif is 
topstitched onto the fabric. 

In the third pattern, the needle posi¬ 
tion alternates to place groups of 
stitches to the left and the right of a 
center line. The next row' in the sam¬ 
pler is a series of arrowheads. 

The two rows that follow are exam¬ 
ples of zigzag/straight stitch patterns, 
the first the multistitch zigzag used on 
an abutted seam, the second a wavy 
motif that is topstitched onto the fab¬ 
ric with a twin needle. 

In the last example, variable zigzag 
stitches are used as a decorative edge 
stitching along a bound edge. 
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Practical stitching 

Practical stitches are produced by 
coordinated motions of needle and 
feed—that is, while the needle is mov¬ 
ing as for straight and zigzag stitches, 
the feed is automatically moving the 
fabric forward and backward accord¬ 
ing to the patterns requirements. 

Pattern formation, as with zigzag 
stitches, is controlled by built-in cams 
in mechanical machines or by a step¬ 
ping motor in electronic machines 
(p. 30). In some mechanical machines, 
the shape of one cam controls the nee¬ 
dle action, the shape of another, the 
movement of the fabric by the feed. 
In electronic machines, a microcom¬ 
puter is programmed to select stitch¬ 
es and a stepping motor then controls 
needle action and the movement of 
the fabric by the feed. 

The forward and reverse movement 
of the fabric by the feed differs in some 
machines; it can be controlled by a 
separate cam or a separate stepping 
motor. The forward/back feed action 
results, with all reverse feed stitches, in 


several stitches being formed in the 
same place. For example, a typical re¬ 
verse straight stitch consists of two 
stitches forward and one in reverse, or 
a total of three stitches. 

In any stitching, reverse stitches 
tend not to be exactly the same length 
on various fabrics as those sewn in for¬ 
ward stitching. Where forward and 
reverse stitching are used in coordi¬ 
nation, this tendency can cause pat¬ 
tern distortion. Some machines with 
reverse feed stitch capability' are 
equipped with a pattern balance con¬ 
trol, to help correct stitch differences. 

Most practical stitches look best 
sewn at the length and width recom¬ 
mended by the machine manufactur¬ 
er, but they usually can be modified. 
Consult your manual for machine set¬ 
tings on practical stitches. Straight 
and zigzag stitches used in a certain 
way can substitute for practical stitch¬ 
es. A reverse feed stitch might, for 
example, be somewhat heavy for a very 
soft, lightweight, stretchy fabric. 


Using decorative practical stitches 


As shown in the stitching sample at the 
right, practical stitches can be deco¬ 
rative as well as functional, and some 
patterns can be both. 

The first row' of stitches shows the 
straight reverse stitch, which is used for 
seaming. Next to that is a rickrack 
stitch, used most often for lopstitch- 
ing, but also usable on a lapped seam. 

The featherstitch , next, although top- 
stitched onto this sample, is also ideal 
for use on a fagoted seam. 

The two rows that follow are reverse 
stitches used for seams on woven and 
knit fabrics. 

The last five rows are all decorative 
U/pstitching examples. The decorative 
effect is enhanced by the use of a twin 
needle and variegated thread. 



Straight Rickrack Feather- 

reverse stitch stitch 

stitch 
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Bound edges 314-315 Feed in stitch formation 20 

Seams 163-165 


Functional practical stitches 



1. Universal stitch 

stretches to sew 
elastic without strain 
on fabric. 


2. Overedge stitch 

is a supple stretch 
stitch best suited to 
single knit fabrics. 


3. Honeycomb or 
shirring stitch set 

at recommended 
length and width. 


4. Straight and zigzag 
stitches can be used 
as a substitute for 
practical stitches. 
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What to look for in a machine 

Buying a sewing machine can involve an outlay of 
several hundred to several thousands of dollars, so 
it is wise to take your time about choosing and make 
sure that yon invest your money wisely. 

Before you buy a machine, decide what features 
yon will require of it. If you think von will need it 
only for plain sewing and mending, a zigzag 
machine might be all that is necessary. A second¬ 
hand model will be easier to find, as few' zigzag 
machines are now being made. If you plan to do a 
lot of dressmaking and would like embroidery 
stitches, the more flexible automatic machine will 
suit your requirements better. When buying join 
machine from a store, choose a reputable dealer 
who will provide lessons, accessories, up-to-date 
information, and service. 

There are three types of sewing machine: 

1. Zigzag. Can do straight stitching, zigzag, satin 
stitch, and stitches that can be made with satin 
stitch, such as buttonholes and simple embroidery. 

2. Semi-automatic. Can do straight stitch, zigzag, 
and satin stitch, as well as a small range of useful 
stitches that will vary according to the make of 
machine. Examples would be automatic buttonhole, 
blind-hemming, and straight reverse stitch. 

3. Fully automatic. Mechanical or electronic. Can 
do all that the above machines can, plus a wide 
range of fancy stitches either with built-in cams 
or a stepping motor programmed by a micro¬ 
computer. 

Flat bed, free arm, and portable machines are 
available in all categories. Flat bed machines can be 
built into a cabinet. 

If you want a machine with the widest possible 
range of uses, choose a free arm model. (All 
machines of this type can be converted to flat bed 
machines.) It will enable you to do tubular sewing, 
such as cuffs and pants, and to darn and patch 
knee and elbow areas without having to unpick the 
side seams. 

A number of feet are available to increase the 
range ofjobs that a machine can be used for, includ¬ 
ing feet for hemming, darning, basting, button¬ 
holes and button sewing, braiding, pin tucking, 
cording, and inserting zippers. There are also many 
attachments, among them ones designed to match 
plaids and checks easily and sew* velvet without puck¬ 
ered seams, for ruffling and for making eyelets. 


Before making a final decision, have a test sew 
yourself on a few different models. Never accept a 
ready-made sample, as it could have been made on 
another machine. Sew various typos of fabric, as it 
is important to know that your new machine can 
cope equally well with heavy and fine fabrics. 
Stitches should be reproduced consistently. Satin 
stitch is a good stitch to use to judge consistency of 
tension and stitch outline. 

Take the bobbin out and replace it; try rewind¬ 
ing it. On some machines it is possible to wind the 
bobbin without unthreading the machine. Are the 
controls clearly marked and easy to use? How good 
is speed control at low speed? Is the machine noisy 
and does it vibrate? If there is too much vibration 
it can make work difficult to control. Is the light 
efficient and glare-free? An adjustable light or a 
light situated above the needle is more effective 
than one on the cross-arm. 

Machines vary considerably in weight (from 13 
to 35 pounds [6 to 16 kilograms] for some recent 
models) and this may affect your decision, particu¬ 
larly if yon cannot leave your machine out. 

There are other useful characteristics worth look¬ 
ing out for. Does the machine have a suppressor to 
prevent interference with television? Can the pres¬ 
sure on the presser foot he adjusted? 

LEARNING TO USE YOUR MACHINE 

Take full advantage of free lessons which are pro¬ 
vided by the distributor. The number of free lessons 
depends upon the machine you buy and the price 
you pay. 

Although all machines should be straightforward 
to use after the initial period of familiarizing your¬ 
self with the controls, remember that a demonstra¬ 
tor can often make the operation of the most 
sophisticated machine seem simple. The more com¬ 
plicated the machine the more lessons you are like¬ 
ly to need. 

Make sure that you are given an instruction book¬ 
let to go with your machine. 

GUARANTEES 

The consumer is protected by warranties and con¬ 
ditions contained in government legislation and the 
vendor usually offers additional benefits. Most 
sewing machines have a 12-month standard guar¬ 


antee which will be honored upon return of the 
machine to the place of purchase. The distributors 
do, however, reserve the right to charge you for 
repairs if damage has been caused to the machine 
by use other than in accordance with instructions 
provided in the manual. 

Keep a record of your machine’s serial number, 
model number, and date of purchase. 

AFTER SALES SERVICE 

Availability of replacement parts during the lifetime 
of your machine is of vital importance and must he 
a major consideration when making your choice. 
Getting parts and service in urban areas should not 
be hard, but problems may arise in rural districts. 

Most distributors have agents in large towns and 
cities, who carry a range of spare parts and do some 
servicing. But for a major service job your machine 
would, in most cases, have to be sent to the near¬ 
est fully equipped service depot or hack to the area 
distributor. 

If you do have a problem it would be as well to 
phone the agent or distributor first and explain 
what is wrong, as he may be able to advise you on 
how to rectify the problem. 

LOOKING AFTER YOUR SEWING MACHINE 

Your machine should have an accessory box con¬ 
taining basic maintenance equipment such as an 
oil can, screwdrivers, and a cleaning brush, along 
with various other items. Regular cleaning of the 
sliding parts in the bobbin area is essential so that 
lint and dust do not accumulate. 

Oiling is the key to the smooth and silent opera¬ 
tion of your machine. On some machines the oil¬ 
ing points are marked with red dots; it may be 
necessary to refer to the instruction booklet for 
their location on others. (One or two brands now 
available never need oiling.) Over-oiling of the 
motor is unwise; one or two drops twice a year 
should be sufficient. 

When the machine is not in use cover it with an 
old sheet or piece of cotton to protect it from dust. 
Never cover it with plastic, which will cause it to 
sweat and corrode. 

Take particular care of the electric power cord 
and plug and have them repaired at the first sign 
of damage or wear. 
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Machine feet 

Shown below and opposite are various 
accessories designed to increase a 
sewing machine’s versatility and effi¬ 
ciency Most of them take the form of 
variations on the presser foot, but the 
accessories also include special-pur¬ 
pose attachments and stitching guides 
and gauges. 

The accessories illustrated here are 
a representative selection of those 
available. The names given to them 
may vary according to the make of 
machine. Also, some manufacturers 
may combine several features into one 


foot—for example, a buttonhole foot 
which can also be used for stitching 
over cord. 

You should not assume that all the 
accessories shown are available for 
all machines, or that they are inter¬ 
changeable from one machine to 
another. To find out which attach¬ 
ments are available for your machine, 
and how to use them, consult your 
machine instruction booklet. 

When you use any type of presser 
foot, it is important to know what 
stitch can be sewn with it. This 




Zigzag foot, or the 

all-purpose foot, is 
used primarily for 
plain zigzag stitch¬ 
ing but can 
be used for 
straight stitching 
Sometimes spe¬ 
cially coated, made 
of metal or trans¬ 
parent plastic. 




Zipper foot is 

used to stitch any 
seam with more 
bulk on one side 
than the other. 
Examples of such 
instances: zipper 
insertion and 
covering cord. 



Straight stitch 

foot is the best 
one to use when 
doing single-needle 
stitching on very 
fine fabrics. It is a 
narrow foot, one 
toe is slimmer and 
shorter than the 
other toe. 



Buttonhole foot is 

used when 
stitching 
machine-worked 
buttonholes. It may 
be of metal or 
transparent plastic. 
Guidelines are 
usually etched into 
foot to help with 
stitch placement. 



Cording foot has 

large groove under¬ 
neath to sit over 
cord, another type 
sews with twin 
needle on either 
side of cord. 



Embroidery foot 

is formed under¬ 
neath to create a 
"V" shape, permit¬ 
ting dense stitch¬ 
ing to pass easily 
under the foot. 
Sometimes an 
open-toe foot is 
more useful. 
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Zigzag throat plate and foot 


depends upon the needle hole. If it is 
small and round, the foot can be used 
only for straight stitching; if the hole 
is wide, the foot can be used for 
straight and zigzag stitching. The same 

Invisible zipper 

foot is used only for 
insertion of invisible 
zippers; this foot 
fits all makes of 
machine. Bottom of 
foot has two chan¬ 
nels through which 
zipper coils pass 
while zipper is 
being stitched. 



Straight stitch throat plate and foot 


is true of throat plates, although the 
zigzag throat plate is used for most 
general sewing (the exception is very 
fine fabrics, where the fabric might be 
dragged into the wide needle hole). 

Narrow hemmer 

or rolled hem foot 
allows a raw edge 
of fabric to be 
clean-finished. The 
foot automatically 
turns under fabric 
edge, which is 
then fed under 
the needle and 
stitched into place. 





Felling foot sews 
a flat-felled seam 
in two stages. In 
the first stage, the 
fold of the seam 
goes into the 
opening on the 
foot. In the second 
stage, the ridge of 
the seam goes into 
the opening. 



Pin tucking foot, 

with the aid of a 
twin needle, will 
form small pm 
tucks. Foot comes 
in various widths 
with different num¬ 
bers of grooves. 



Gathering foot 

gathers up a length 
of fabric as it is 
being stitched 
Some gathering 
feet will gather 
one layer of fabric 
while stitching it to 
another flat piece 
of fabric. 



Tailor tacking foot 

is used to transfer 
markings from a 
paper pattern 
onto the fabric. 
Indicates seam- 
lines or darts, with 
for example, tufts 
of thread. 










































Guides and gauges 


Among the most useful supplements 
to the sewing machine arc the gauges 
that help you to stitch a consistent dis¬ 
tance from an edge or another line. 


Another valuable aid is the blind- 
hemming guide. This is sometimes 
attached to a blind-hemming foot and 
sometimes to an all-purpose foot. 



Seam gauge is attached to the 
machine bed, then adjusted to be 
a specific distance from needle. 



Quitter guide-bar ex¬ 
tends out from foot to fall 
along a guiding line. 



Blind-hemming guide 

holds garment and hem 
edge in place for stitching. 


Feed-related accessories 

For proper stitching, fabric layers 
should move evenly together under 
the presser foot. Even feeding can be 
difficult, however, with some fabrics. 
To help with such feed problems, the 
feed control supplies auxiliary grasp¬ 
ing action on the fabric, especially the 
top layer. 

For some sewing jobs—for instance, 
darning, sewing on buttons, and free- 
motion sewing—the action of the feed 
should be disengaged. 



Embroidery hoop holds fabric taut for free- 
motion sewing. Feed must be disengaged. 


Other accessories 

Other useful machine accessories are 
illustrated below. The range is very 
wide and this is a representative selec¬ 
tion only. Accessories not illustrated 



Roller foot has grooved rollers which give bet¬ 
ter friction against plastics and synthetics. May 
be necessary to adjust presser foot pressure. 



This buttonholer stitches a buttonhole of the 
correct size for the button in the attachment. 


here include a button sewing foot, a 
braiding foot, a circular sewing guide, 
an edgcstitch foot and a chainstitch 
throat plate and attachment. 



The binder positions the fabric and binding so 
that they can simultaneously be fed under the 
needle and stitched together. 



Bulky wool overlook foot has an open tunnel 
for braids, pearls, or bulky knits to pass through. 



Darning foot may need a special throat plate 
Feed is disengaged; stitches can be any length 
and should be closely spaced 


Walking foot or dual feed control helps to 
match plaids, stripes, or other patterns by 
feeding the two fabric layers evenly. 


The ruffler attachment will quickly gather up 
a length of fabric. It is especially useful for 
home decorating projects. 


Eyelet embroidery attachment incorporates 
an awf, which pierces the fabric, and a small 
template for forming holes. 
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Types of overlook machine 

An ovcrlock machine (serger) does not 
replace a conventional sewing mach¬ 
ine—it complements it. Overlocking is 
a quick way of finishing seam and hem 
edges as it cuts and neatens in one 
operation. It is also used to sew* two fab¬ 
rics together—cutting, seaming, and 
oversewing in one operation. 

There are various types of overlock 
machine with different features. There 
is a three-thread overlock, w r hich 
seams knitted fabrics, and finishes 
edges of woven fabrics and non stress 
seams in woven garments. A four- 
thread overlock, which can seam and 
finish most fabrics, integrates a three- 
thread overlock stitch with a mock 
safety stitch, producing a stronger 
seam. A five-thread overlock has a 
three-thread overlock stitch and a sep¬ 
arate two-thread chainstitch w'hich is 
sewn simultaneously. 

A very fine overlock stitch is used on 
fine fabric seams, such as for lingerie, 
and as a narrow finish for edges, such 
as hems, frill edges, and table mats. 

The main parts of an overlock 
machine are shown above right. The 
model illustrated uses four threads 
and has four tension dials and two nee¬ 
dles. By contrast, a three-thread mach¬ 
ine has only one needle and three 
tension dials, w r hile a five-thread 
model has two needles and another 
lower looper and tension dial. 

There are many different makes of 
overlock machine, but all are basical¬ 
ly similar. One exception is in the type 
of needles used. Some machines use 
conventional sewing machine needles, 
whereas others use industrial needles. 
Conventional sewing machine or 
industrial ball-point needles are also 
available for overlocks for use with 
knitted fabrics. Consult the manufac¬ 
turer’s instruction book for precise 
details on the appropriate needles for 
your machine. 


Basic parts and controls 
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Different stitch types 



A three-thread overlook machine makes 
threads lock at the seamline and the stitch 
looks alike front and back. 


A four-thread overlock machine uses two 
needles to make a three-thread overlock stitch 
and incorporates a safety stitch 


A five-thread overlook machine has a three- 
thread overlock stitch and a separate two- 
thread chainstitch sewn simultaneously. 
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Threading the overlook machine 



Thread the overlook machine carefully and in the correct sequence. Practice, 
using different colored threads, to see how the stitch is formed Always use a 
double layer of fabric to check the stitch formation and thread tension properly. 


How the stitches are formed 

The overlock machine works with two 
knives—a moving upper knife and a 
stationary lower knife. Together they 
cut off frayed fabric edges to give a 
neat finish to seams. As the knives cut, 
a row of stitches oversews the edge. 

The stitch formation is complex. 

There are two loopers on an over¬ 
lock—an upper looper and a lower 
one. The loopers are like a moving 
arm that wraps the thread around the 
edges of the fabric in neat loops. The 
function of the needle threads is to 
anchor the looper threads into the fab¬ 
ric. In contrast to a conventional 
sewing machine, where the needle 
zigzags from side to side to oversew; it 
is the backward and forward move¬ 
ment of the loopers that guides the 
thread of an overlock machine. 

The looped stitches formed by the 
loopers and needle threads produce a 
chain. This is different from the con¬ 
ventional sewing machine stitch where 
the looper (bobbin) and needle 
thread form a lockstitch (see page 20). 

The chain formed at the beginning 
and end of a seam only partly secures 
the stitching (chaining off). Hand-fin¬ 
ishing is therefor e advisable. 

Types of tension assembly 

The flow of thread from the spool to the fabric is 
controlled by tension knobs or dials. Tension dials 
are either on the outside (below left) or set into the 



machine (below right). The dials rotate to loosen or 
tighten. Most are either numbered or color-coded. 
Small adjustments can change the stitch entirely. 


( \ \ \" 



Thread tension 

Imperfect stitch formation can be corrected by 
adjusting the thread tension. A properly formed 
stitch is when the upper looper thread lies on the 
upper side of the fabric and the lower looper thread 
lies on the underside of the fabric. After threading 
an overlock machine, sew a trial run to test the 
thread tension. To adjust the thread tension, turn 
the tension dials by only one number then make 
another test run. Consult the manufacturer’s guide 
book for further information. 



Stitch length and stitch width 

The longer the stitch, the more likely it is that the 
seam will pull apart, especially on lightweight or 
loosely woven fabrics. It is best to use a longer stitch 
on heavier fabrics and a shorter stitch on lighter- 
weight fabrics. Stitch width should be wider on 
heavier fabrics, narrower on lighter-weight fabrics. 


Varying stitch length Varying stitch width 
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Using the overlock machine 

In the stitching sample at the right, 
the first row of stitches shows an over¬ 
lock edge , which is used to oversew the 
edges of seams and hems on all types 
of fabric. Next to that is the three-thread 
m'nlock seam , which may be used for 
all knits, underwear, and T-shirts. The 
example that follows is of a five-thread 
oi’nlock seam , where a three-thread 
overlock stitch is sewn simultaneously 
with a two-thread chainstitch. 

The next row is known as flatlocking y 
that is when a flat seam has two layers 
of fabric joined with an overlock seam, 
then is pulled apart until the seam lies 
flat. A variation is a ladder stitch using 
decorative thread. 

A rolled hem on a three-thread 
machine, shown next, is for neatening 
hems, ruffles, scarves. A variation on 
a rolled hem is the scalloped rolled edge 
shown on the far right. 
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Overlock machine feet and accessories 

Various accessories are designed to increase the 
overlock machine versatility. With an elastic appli¬ 
cator foot, for example, elastic can be guided and 
tensioned automatically; the amount of stretch is 



A blind-hem foorfacilitates blind-hemming and may be used 
to sew a hem on a T-shirt or a sweatshirt 


determined by the pressure regulator. This is used 
on slips, lingerie, swimwear, aerobic wear and 
gymwear. The feet and accessories illustrated here 
are a representative selection of those available. The 



An elastic applicator foot stretches elastic as it is being over¬ 
locked onto a garment. 


names given to them may vary according to the 
make of the machine. To find out what attachments 
are available for your machine, consult your over¬ 
lock machine instruction book. 



A cording foot is for decorative edging. For example, fishing 
line may be used to create a fluted edge on evening wear. 
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Providing the basic necessities 

Although a fully equipped sewing area along the 
lines of the one illustrated below is something any 
home dressmaker would wish for, space and money 
are often limited. Units such as those illustrated on 
page 42 might be a more suitable alternative. You 
might find a sturdy, spacious sewing box useful if 
vour storage space is limited, and a box has the 
added advantage of being easily portable. 

There are a variety of requirements that you 
should bear in mind when planning a sewing area. 
You will need a spacious table for cutting and han¬ 
dling fabric and a table for your sewing machine 
and your overlock machine. You will also need a 


good chair without arms, pressing equipment, stor¬ 
age space, and a full-length mirror. A dress form, 
while not essential, is extremely useful. Ideally, the 
area where you will be working should be situated 
where there is good natural lighting plus generous 
artificial lighting to leave it shadow-free. 

Inexpensive good quality laminated furniture is 
widely available, and certain drawer, shelf, and cup¬ 
board units could be used to form a sewing area 
best suited to your needs and the space available. 
Units from modular systems are made in many dif¬ 
ferent finishes and would also be serviceable and 
attractive. If' you plan to make a table, laminated 



particleboard is particularly suitable. Make sure 
that the legs are well braced for sturdiness, espe¬ 
cially if you plan to have a fold-back table, Metal 
legs, feet, brackets, and other accessories can be 
bought from larger hardware stores. 

Cutting and handling fabric calls for a surface 
about 3 by 6 feet (1 by 2 meters), but when there 
is little space it may be necessary to reduce the table 
size or fold part of it. The height should be about 
32 in (80 cm). A convenient table height for stand¬ 
ing work is usually halfway between your waist and 
bust line. If a surface such as a dining table or bed 
has to be used, a cutting board or mat is advisable. 














































































































































































































Providing the basic necessities (continued) 

Besides providing efficiently for measuring, pin¬ 
ning . and cutting, the board or mat will protect the 
surface beneath. 

The sewing machine and the overlock machine 
should have a separate table about 27 in (70 cm) 
high, although you may have to use your cutting 
table if there is little space. It is important that the 
table be sturdy; if it is unsteady it can be hard on 
the eyes and can even break the filament in the 
machine light globes. To avoid excessive lifting and 
carrying, store the machines as close as possible to 
the table. 

Pressing equipment. Because pressing is impor¬ 


tant at every sewing stage it is best if the board, 
iron, and special-purpose equipment are housed in 
or near the sewing area. This is usually a question 
of available space; sometimes a cupboard can be 
partitioned to take the board, and one of its shelves 
set aside for the other item. This cupboard could 
also be used for the dress form and be fitted with 
a full-length mirror behind the door. 

Specialized storage. The important considera¬ 
tions here are suitability and accessibility. Broad 
shelves or shallow drawers are best for fabrics. In¬ 
expensive and practical drawers can be made from 
plastic-covered wire storage racks. Patterns stay in 


better shape and are easier to select if they are 
“filed” on end, with pattern numbers on top. 
Threads require spool holders, the most convenient 
form being plastic trays that can be kept in a draw¬ 
er or sewing box. 

Cutting and other sharp tools should be stored 
so that blades or points are protected, and you can 
reach what you need without difficulty. Small items 
are much easier to find if they are stored in a par¬ 
titioned drawer or tray. 

A fairly generous wastebasket is a necessity; plas¬ 
tic containers are conveniently lightweight, and are 
easily emptied as they do not snarl fabric scraps. 



Even quite a small cupboard 
would house a dress form, 
work in progress, an iron-ng 
board, and other pressing 
equipment, and could have a 
full-length mirror on the inside 
of the door 


Adjustable lamp gives 
strong, directional light 


A portable sewing box is useful 
if space is particularly limited. 


Sets of stacking drawers can 
be useful for storing items 
such as bias tape, zippers, 
buttons, and trims. 
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Choosing a commercial pattern is usually the first 
step in any sewing project. But how do you make 
the right choice? Here is a guide to choosing pat¬ 
terns, from the basics of taking your measurements 
and matching them to the pattern to choosing the 
garment design that will work best for you. Because 
fabric choice is so crucial, we cover the basics of 
color, texture, proportion, scale, and pattern before 
guiding you through types of fabrics and how to 
buy and sew them. A comprehensive A to Z of fab¬ 
rics describes all the fabrics that are suggested on 
pattern envelopes. Linings, interlinings, interfac¬ 
ings, and underlinings make a great difference to 
the fit and appearance of a garment, so these are 
discussed in detail: when to use them and how to 
choose and sew them. The chapter concludes with 
a section on cutting—bringing pattern and fabric 
together—and leaves you ready to sew. 














































Getting to know your figure 108-109 
Basic pattern alterations 112-122 


Recognizing your figure type 

Female figures vary greatly in shape from person to 
person. There are, however, broad categories or fig¬ 
ure types into which figures can be grouped. 
Commercial patterns are therefore sized not only 
for different measurements but also for figure types 
of varying proportions. 

To decide which type most closely approximates 
your own figure, take your measurements accurately 
using the instructions given on pages 46 and 47. 
Next, carefully appraise your silhouette, front and 
side, in a long mirror. (Wear undergarments or a 
body stocking for both procedures, since it is your 
undergarments that determine your clothed shape.) 
You will then be ready to compare your figure with 
the standard pattern types. 

Overall height is one indicator of figure type, but 
length of legs, and sometimes of neck, can make it 
deceptive. Far more important are length of torso 
and locating within it of waist and hip levels. The 
drawings at the right represent the standard pat¬ 
tern figure types; the labels indicate the total range 
of measurements spanned by each type for bust, 
waist, hips, back neck to w r aist, and waist to hip. 
When comparing your figure with the standard 
tvpes, take special notice of differences in back neck 
to w’aist length and w T aist to hip length. 

A1 though figure types do not signify age groups, 
an age level may be implied and styles designed 
accordingly. It is best to stay within the size range 
of the figure type most like yours, but it is possible 
to choose from another and adjust the proportions 
(see Basic pattern alterations). 

Maternity patterns (not illustrated) are based on 
the Misses’ sizes, and are generally calculated for a 
figure that is five months pregnant. However, the 
styles are designed to provide ease of w^ear through 
to the ninth month. 

Measurements 

Record your measurements using a tape measure 
marked either in inches or centimeters. The mea¬ 
surements and instructions in this book are given 
in both, since both systems are used in dressmak¬ 
ing. But it is important that you do not confuse one 
system of measurement with another, or try to 
switch from one to the other, since this will lead to 
serious mistakes. 


Back neck level 


Bust level 


Waist level 


Hip level 



Back neck 
to waist 

15V to 17" 
(39 5 to 44 cm) 


Waist to hip 

9" (23 cm) 


MISSES' 

About 5 ft 5 in to 5 ft 6 in {1.65 to 1.68 m) in height, well 
developed and proportioned Taller, with longer back 
waist length, than all other figure types except Women's. 
Hip is measured at 9 in (23 cm) below the waist. 
Statistically, this is considered to be the average figure. 



15' to 
16" 

(38 to 
41 cm) I 


9" 

(23 err* 


About 5 ft 2 in to 5 ft 4 in 
(1.57 to 1.62 m) with 
proportions similar to 
Misses', but shorter 
overall, with narrower 
shoulder. Hip measured 
7 in (18 cm) below waist. 


About 5 ft 4 in to 5 ft 5 in 
(1.62 to 1.65 m), well 
developed, but shorter 
back waist length and 
higher bustlme than 
Misses'. Hip is measured 
9 in (23 cm) below waist. 
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JUNIOR PETITE 

About 5 ft to 5 ft 1 in 
(1.52 to 1.55 m), with 
fully developed figure. 
Shorter than Junior but 
with similar proportions. 
Hip is measured 7 in 
(18 cm) below the waist. 


YOUNG JUNIOR/TEEN 

About 5 ft 1 in to 5 ft 3 in 
(1.55 to 1.60 m), a devel¬ 
oping figure with small, 
high bust, waist larger in 
proportion to it. Hip is 
measured 7 in (18 cm) 
below the waist. 


HALF-SIZE 

About 5 ft 2 in to 5 ft 3 in 
(1.57 to 1.60 m), larger 
waist, shorter back waist 
length, and narrower 
shoulder than Misses'. 

Hip is measured 7 in 
(18 cm) below the waist. 


WOMEN'S 

About 5 ft 5 in to 5 ft 6 in 
(1.65 to 1.68 m), similar 
to Misses' in height and 
proportions, but larger fig¬ 
ure overall. Hip is mea¬ 
sured 19 in (23 cm) below 
the waist. 


WOMEN'S 


Size 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

Bust 

427107 

447112 

467117 

487122 

507127 

527132 

547137 

Waist 

35789 

37794 

39799 

41/27105 

447112 

46/j71 18 

497124 

Hip 

447112 

467117 

487122 

507127 

527132 

547137 

567142 

Back to waist 

17% 744 

17 3 /e744 

17/2744 i 

i 17%745 

17/«745 

17%745 5 

18746 
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Taking measurements for fitting 132 


Taking measurements 

Measurements can be taken without assistance, but 
the task is easier when you have someone to help. 
For greatest accuracy, wear undergarments or a 
body stocking when measuring; use a tape measure 
that does not stretch. Before starting, tie a string 


around your middle and let it roll to the natural 
waistline. Take vertical measurements first, then 
those in the round. Pull the tape snug, but not too 
tight, always around the fullest part of each body 
area; be sure to keep the tape parallel to the floor. 


Record all measurements on a chart like the one on 
the opposite page. The dimensions listed there are 
sufficient for selecting pattern type and size. Other 
measurements may be needed for garment fitting 
and alterations (see Pattern alterations). 



erect, but natural Place a ruler on top of 
head, perpendicular to wall; mark where 
ruler touches, then measure from floor up 
to mark, using long ruler or tape measure. 



Measure back neck to waist length from 
the most prominent bone at the base of 
the neck down to the waistline. To find the 
location of your waist, tie a string around 
your middle. When you release it, it will 
roll to the natural indentation. 



Measure high bust* by bringing tape 
measure across widest part of back, 
under arms, above full bustline. 


Measure full bust by bringing tape 
measure across widest part of back, 
under arms, across full bustline. 


i 

Measure waistline at the natural 
indentation (tie string around middle 
to locate it, as described above). 


Measure hip around the fullest part, 
usually 7 to 9 in (18 to 23 cm) below 
the waist. Make a note of distance 
from waist. 


* High bust measurement is not listed 
with other pattern body measurements. 
However, when there is a difference 
of 2 in (5 cm) or more between high 
and full bust measurements, high bust 
is a truer indicator of appropriate 
garment size. 
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Pattern alterations 107-132 


Pattern size guidelines 

After taking your measurements and deciding on 
the figure tvpe most like your own (pp. 44-45), you 
are ready to choose a pattern size according to the 
guidelines below. If your measurements do not cor¬ 
respond exactly to any one size, consider all perti¬ 
nent factors and choose the size that will require 
you to make the fewest major alterations. 

Your pattern may, or it may not, be the same as 
your ready-to-wear size. It doesn’t matter; ready-to- 
wear and pattern sizes do not necessarily have any 
relation to one another. Pattern sizes, however, do 
relate to each other—an important fact to remem¬ 
ber. All commercial patterns are based on the same 
fundamental measurements, which makes sizing 
fairly consistent from brand to brand. 

Where differences between pattern brands occur, 
they are usually in shaping—variations in shoulder 
slope, dart contours and position, armhole curve, 
sleeve cap shape and so on. These subtle differences 
often reflect fashion trends. They may also cause cer¬ 
tain pattern brands to fit some people better than 
others, so shop around when buying patterns and 
try those of different makes; in time you will know 
which make suits your figure best. Fundamentally, 
however, the sizing is the same for all. 

For the first garment you make, choose a simple 
pattern with few darts or seams. All pattern manu¬ 
facturers include a range of simple-to-sew designs, 
with few pattern pieces, in their catalogue. These 
are aimed not only at a beginner but also at the 
woman who wants to run a garment up quickly with¬ 
out having to worry' about intricate fitting details 
or trimmings. These ranges of styles are particu- 
larlv suited to building up a wardrobe of casual, 
loose-fitting garments. 

Dress, blouse, coat, and jacket sizes are selected 
according to the full bust measurement. If your 
waist and/or hips do not correspond to the waist or 
hip allowances for this size bust, the waist and hip 
areas in patterns are easily adjusted. 

An exception to this selection rule is made when 
there is a difference of more than 2 in (5 cm) 
between the high bust and full bust measurements 
(see previous page). Such a discrepancy indicates 
that the bust is full in relation to the body frame. In 
such cases you should choose the pattern size 
according to the high bust measurement, and the 
bust area should be adjusted (see Pattern alter¬ 


ations). Coat and jacket patterns already include an 
allowance for wearing over a dress or blouse, so buy 
according to your body measurements as usual and 
don't be tempted to buy a larger size. 

Pattern size for skirts or pants is determined by 
the hip measurement, even if the hips are larger, 
proportionately, than the waist. It is easier to take 
in at the waist than let out at the hip. 

If you choose a pattern that includes many types 
of garment—a blouse, skirt, jacket, and pants, for 
instance—stay with your bust measurement. 

Being one size on top and another on the bot¬ 
tom makes you one among many. Follow the rec¬ 
ommendations above for pattern selection and 
adjust each pattern according to the instructions in 
the Pattern alterations chapter. If the difference is 
very great, it may be necessary to buy two sizes of 
the same pattern and use the appropriate pattern 
pieces from each. This can be expensive but will 
save a lot of time and ensure a better fit. 

Some pattern manufacturers now recognize this 
problem and offer a range of sty les that come in 
multisize patterns. The ranges are, however, com¬ 
paratively limited. 

When measurements fall between sizes, such 
additional factors as bone structure, fabric, and fit 
influence pattern selection. The smaller size may 
be better if y ou are small-boned, the larger if you 
are large-boned. Stretchy fabrics allow some size lee¬ 
way; those with considerable give often permitting 
the smaller size choice. Determine the amount of 
stretch in a knit or other stretchy fabric you are 
intending to use (see page 69), and follow the rec¬ 
ommendations on pattern envelopes. 

Personal preference, too, may incline you toward 
a closer or looser fit—but don’t forget that wearing 
ease is already built into each pattern. (See the 
chapter on Pattern alterations for an explanation of 
wearing ease.) 

Finally, your choice of pattern size may sometimes 
be influenced by style. Because the Misses’ figure 
type comes closest to the average in height and pro¬ 
portions (see comparison at right), this range offers 
the widest selection of designs. If you find that your 
taste and fashion preferences are not satisfied by 
the styles in your own group, consider choosing 
the Misses’ size nearest your own and adjusting the 
pattern to fit you. 


Measurement chart 

When you have taken measurements and decided 
on a pattern size, it is worth making a chart like the 
one below. Keep it up to date by re-measuring every 
six months or so; changes may mean that yon will 
need a dillerent size. Put your measurements in the 
first column, measurements for your pattern size in 
the adjoining column, and any differences in the 
third. Differences of Pi in (6 nun) or more in length, 
or l /> in (1.25 cm) or more in circumference, indi¬ 
cate a need for pattern adjustments. 


MEASUREMENT YOURS PATTERN DIFFERENCE 

Height 




Back neck 

to waist 




High bust 




Full bust 




Waistline 




Full hip 




FOR PATTERN SIZE: 


Bodice pieces 

from several figure 
types show how 
proportions compare. 
Note differences at 
shoulders and 
armholes, and in 
widths and back 
waist lengths. 


Half-size 

Junior 


Misses’ 
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Judging garment fit 109-111 


Making design work for you 

Combining style and fabric in a flattering fashion 
requires the artful use of four design elements— 
line, detail, texture, and color. While there is noth¬ 
ing mysterious about any of these, they each have 
the power to create illusion. By themselves or in 
combination, they can add to or diminish height, 
enlarge or reduce apparent figure size. 

Examples of the ways each element works are 
given here and on pages 50-51. Once you under¬ 
stand what they do, you must decide how you want 
to use them. This requires a realistic analysis of 
height and figure type (as explained on page 44) 
and some careful thought about what features you 
want to emphasize or divert attention from. There 
are few rules in this regard, as the decisions are 
largely personal. For instance, if you are short, you 
might choose to emphasize your petite ness or aim 
for the illusion of greater height. 

In general, balance is a desirable goal, and bal¬ 
ance is achieved by minimizing or counteracting 
anything excessive. For example, wide hips might 


Silhouette (outside line) 

The main lines of a garment are those that form its 
silhouette, or outside line. Basically, every silhou¬ 
ette is a variation of two familiar shapes—the rec¬ 
tangle and the triangle. (To see the shape more 
clearly, squint when you look at a garment.) 
Variations on these basic shapes are created large¬ 
ly by relative closeness of fit, which falls generally 
into four categories— fitted , semifitted y slightly fitted , 
and loosely fitted . (The classification for a particular 
pattern is usually given on the envelope back.) 

A fitted garment emphasizes the figure’s con¬ 
tours. The less fitted the shape, the less aware one 
is of the body and the more dominant the garment 
silhouette. The silhouette is dominant, too, when 
there are few seams or details to distract the eye, 
which is desirable if yon wish to play up an inter¬ 
esting fabric. Fabric choice also affects silhouette: a 
crisp fabric, for instance, holds the garment shape; 
a soft one tends to outline, and thus emphasize, 
body shape. Fashion, too, has its influence on sil¬ 
houette. W hole eras have been symbolized by a 
particular garment shape. Memorable examples are 
the bustle and the leg-of-mutton sleeve. 


be balanced by a wide shoulder area in the garment. 
There are two basic approaches to balance—for¬ 
mal, in which the two halves of a design are iden¬ 
tical, and informal, where the areas are visually in 
equilibrium, but not the same. The vertical lines on 
the opposite page are examples of formal balance; 
the diagonals of informal. 

An equally important goal is harmony —the esthet- 
ically pleasing relationship of all the elements that 
go into a fashion. Harmony is mainly a matter of 
appropriateness—a sense of what things belong 
together, and to the situation. This might best be 
made clear by some negative examples. One might 
be the cluttered look of too many garment lines 
combined with a busy print. A heavy tweed, ideal 
for a tailored skirt or suit, is cumbersome and inap¬ 
propriate in a softly draped, flowing design. 

No matter how carefully you plan choices in rela¬ 
tion to what you conceive to be your best and worst 
features, two other influences are bound to affect 
your decisions. One is current fashion; the other, 



Rectangle is the basic silhouette when top and bottom are 
more or less equal in width. Narrow rectangle, left, is more 
slimming than wide or boxy one; box shape is excellent for 
diminishing height. Both shapes can be modified by seams, 
details, and fabric choice. 


your personal preferences. The trick is to play those 
influences together to your advantage. 

Take color and texture, for example. If this sea¬ 
son’s featured color is unflattering to your figure, 
use it as an accent, preferably to call attention to 
one of your better features. If a popular color clash¬ 
es with your eye color or skin tone, place it inside 
the garment as a lining. From the dominant trends 
in fashion, choose only those that you like and that 
suit you. Modify skirt width or length to your lines 
and liking; choose a less extreme version of a dress. 
Remember that what flatters is always more effec¬ 
tive than what is simply new. When it comes to new 
styles, let this be your guide: think very carefully 
before buying a style sharply different from anything 
you’ve worn before. 

If you are confused by too many choices in style 
and color, scan your wardrobe for the garments you 
always feel good in, and for which you are often 
complimented. Stay within their limits of line, color, 
and texture—and you will never go wrong. 





Triangle is the basic silhouette when garment is wider at 
top or bottom. Width at top helps to balance a wide hipline, 
but also diminishes height Broad base at bottom counter¬ 
acts wide shoulders or top-heavy figure. Exaggerated, either 
one creates drama by deliberate imbalance. 
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Structural design (inner lines) 

Lines within a design add another dimension to sil¬ 
houette. Skillfully used, they create a pleasing illu¬ 
sion or diversion, and help to establish balance or 
good proportion for the figure. 

Each kind of line— horizontal , vertical , diagonal, and 
rawed —has its own way of influencing a look (see 
examples below). At times, a lines placement may 
be more significant than its character, because our 
eyes tend to move in a habitual direction, formed 
by the reading pattern followed since childhood— 


Verticals usually create the illusion of height and slimness. 
However, when repeated at even intervals, they can cause the 
figure to appear both wider and shorter, because the eye is 
drawn alternately from side to side. 


Diagonals may contribute to height or width, depending on 
their length and angle. A long diagonal creates a feeling of tall¬ 
ness A short diagonal gives the impression of width and draws 
attention to the area in which it occurs. 


left to right, and top to bottom. Thus, il vertical and 
horizontal lines exist equally in the same design, the 
eyes will be drawn first to the horizontal. 

There are some general principles regarding use 
of line: (1) The longer, wider, or more repetitious a 
line, the greater its influence on the total design. 
(2) Folds (pleats, for example) create lines, but at 
the same time add bulk. (3) The more lines there 
are in a fabric design (for example, a print), the 
fewer lines there should lie in the garment. 



Horizontals tend to cut height, especially when used to divide 
a figure in half. One horizontal, however, used above or below 
the middle, makes a focal point of the smaller area, seeming 
to lengthen the longer one. 



Curves produce the same effects as straight lines of similar 
length and placement, but more subtly. The visual impact is 
softer, more graceful. A curve also adds roundness and a look 
of greater weight wherever it occurs on the figure. 


Details 

Details such as sleeves, neckline, collar, and pock¬ 
ets, though they are subordinate to the silhouette 
and seams, can have just as strong an influence, 
depending on their shape and location. 

Among other things, they can be used to echo 
and reinforce a silhouette, as bell-shaped sleeves 
would do on a tent dress; to add interest to a plain 
garment; to alter a garment’s mood from, say, dressy 
to casual; to call attention to a good feature, per¬ 
haps also away from a less attractive one, as a ruf¬ 
fle f raming a pretty face might divert the eye from 
heavy hips. 

Often a detail can create different impressions at 
the same time, as illustrated by the collars below. 
The one on the left makes the neck seem longer, 
while at the same time it adds width to the shoul¬ 




der area and an impression of weight to the upper 
part of the body. The one on the right adds length 
to the face, but has little effect on height or neck 
length. Pockets at the hip always call attention to 




this area, but the overall illusion varies with their 
size and placement. Whatever the intended purpose 
of details, do not overdo them; too many cause con¬ 
fusion and diminish the effectiveness of each one. 
Take care, too, that subsidiary features harmonize 
with the garment’s silhouette and structural lines. 
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Color 


Yellow v 


Of the several elements that contribute to the over¬ 
all effect of the garment you wear, color is one of 
the most influential. In order to make the best use 
of color, it is important to understand some of its 
properties and how you can use them. 

We see color when a surface reflects one of the 
colors of light. Green fabric, for example, reflects 
only green light and absorbs all the other colors that 
make up visible light. The word hue is used to 
describe the color we see, and indicates where it is 
positioned in the spectrum. The intensity of a color 
is its brightness or dullness, the tone (or value) 
describes how light or dark it is. 

THE COLOR WHEEL 

The color wheel is a convenient way of representing 
the relationship between colors. It is based on the 
spectrum, or rainbow. All colors are derived from 
the three primary colors—red, yellow, and blue— 
which are placed equidistant from each other on the 
color wheel. When two primary colors are mixed in 
equal proportions they produce secondary colors, 
such as orange when yellow and red are combined, 
or violet when blue and red are mixed. Adjacent pri¬ 
mary and secondary colors on the wheel can be 


mixed to make tertiary colors, such as blue violet 
when blue and violet are combined. The diagrams 
below show the possible combinations. 

Colors that occupy opposite positions on the 
wheel are known as complementary colors. Pairs of 
complementary colors include orange and blue, 
yellow and violet, and red and green. The diagram 
on the right shows the color graduations produced 
by mixing different proportions of complementary 
colors, in this case red and green. 

Black, white, and gray are described as neutrals 
and are not colors. When a pure hue is mixed with 
white, it forms a tint; with black, a shade. Combined 
with white or black, a color loses intensity and 
becomes either lighter or darker in tone, without a 
change in hue. A wide range of color tones may be 
produced in this way within the one hue. 

It is useful to know about the relationship be¬ 
tween colors and to understand how different 
shades, tints, and tones may be obtained. When we 
choose a color scheme, however, we need to know 
more: how certain colors will interact, for instance, 
when placed side by side; and whether some kinds 
of colors will suit a particular garment design. The 
color wheel can help here too. 



Yellow 


Yellow 




Orange 


Red 

orange 


Yellow 

orange 


Yellow 

green 


Green 



Blue 

green 


Red 

violet 


Blue + yellow = green 


The arrangement of primary, secondary, and tertiary colors on the color wheel 


Violet' 


Blue 

violet 
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The color wheel 
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Color schemes 

Combinations of color, or color schemes, can cre¬ 
ate a number of subtle optical illusions. A single 
color by itself may appear to have certain quali- 
ties, but these can change greatly when it is seen 
with other colors. 

Harmonious color schemes are based on colors 
close to each other on the color wheel, or on vari¬ 
ations in one particular color, known as a mono¬ 
chromatic color scheme. Colors adjacent to each 
other on the color wheel can soften and subdue 
each other. 

Contrasting color schemes are composed of col¬ 
ors far from each other on the color wheel. When 
two opposite, or nearly opposite, colors are used 
side by side, they enliven each other. A small 
amount of yellow as a feature collar or cuff will 
intensify the blue in a garment, making the blue 
seem stronger—more blue. The color a person 
wears tends to emphasize the opposite colors in her 
complexion. You can prove this to yourself by drap¬ 
ing a range of colored fabrics against yourself. 

Warm colors like reds, oranges, and yellows will 
appear more prominent than cool colors such as 
blue, green, and blue violet. The neutrals black 
and white can also provide contrast and emphasis. 



The picture illustrates the transition between 100% red and 100% green. Mixing equal amounts of complementary colors Color and black selector chart used in choosing the varying 
produces gray Adding more of its complement to a color produces graduated mixtures known as intermediate tones. tones of black and blue for Part 1 of this book 
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Selecting color 

We often do not know why we put certain colors 
together or why we like them. If we can learn to 
observe which color schemes please us, and why, 
then we can expand our palette by experimenting 
with color combinations we do not usually explore. 

Color choice is very personal. Essentially, we aim 
to enhance our features, such as skin, hair, eye, and 
lip color, to present an attractive appearance. There 
are several commercial schemes available for assess¬ 
ing an individual’s color characteristics and rec¬ 
ommending categories of color combinations they 
should wear. It is not difficult, however, to develop 
your own coordinated color schemes. 

The best way to gauge the effect of a particular 
color on you is to drape a length of fabric ov er your¬ 
self and view it in a full-length mirror, preferably 
in natural lighting. A color that suits you should 
enliven your skin and eyes as well as complement 
your figure. Beginning with colors and combina¬ 
tions that you always feel good in, you could test 
many colors in this way—you will soon learn to 
appreciate the very great difference between what 
suits you and what does not. 



A dark color reduces 
apparent figure size; a 
light color increases it 
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If you discover that a color you are attracted to 
does not create the effect you want, try a darker or 
brighter version, use less of it and/or combine it 
with other colors. A minor change in hue, tone, or 
intensity can produce major changes in the overall 
effect, showing what a powerful tool color is. 

Using the color wheel, you can experiment with 
softening strong colors or intensifying subtle ones 
to improve your natural coloring, figure shape, and 
general attractiv eness. It is important to experiment 
with the actual proportion of fabric you want to use 
against other fabrics you will be wearing. Shirt 
material can be draped against the top of your body 
above the skirt you are matching it with. Fabric for 
smaller features such as collars or pockets can be 
rolled up or folded to the approximate size to check 
the effect they will have. 

The following illustrations provide some simple 
ways in which color can be used to advantage in 
creating and modifying an overall color scheme. 
Accessories such as shoes, handbag, scarf, and even 
make-up should be considered as part of the total 
color composition. 
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Neutrals such as white 
and black can be used to 
add emphasis to color 
schemes, whereas gray 
will soften them. 




Harmonious colors, 

adjacent on the color 
wheel, can soften 
each other. 



Contrasting colors 

intensify each other. The 
color here is made stronger 
by the presence of its 
opposite or complement. 






Color can be used to 

emphasize proportion 

in a garment. 



Color can accent detailing 
features, such as pockets, 
collars, and cuffs. 
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Texture 


Ilk* tcxtuu* of a Libi i( appalls to (lu* eves (and c*vc*n 
to till* ruis) as well us to the* sense of touch. It oilers 
enormous v.irictv in feel, ranging from rough to 
smooth It a ho aliens the wav light is reflected oil 
its surface and hence can alter color intensity. A 
tonghh textuied Im>u< le will look darker than a 
piece ol cotton lawn d\ed the same color. Reflected 
light also aliens apparent figure si/e: a dull finish 
ap|K\us to ieduce si/e: a shiny fabric appears to 
m< tease it. Texture can e\en be heard—a good 
example is the characteristic swish of silk as it moves. 

I he degree of stillness or softness and the weight 
and fxxlv ol a fabric will influence the drape, that 
is. die wa\ it hangs on the figure. Drape is an impor¬ 
tant factor in how well a particular fabric will move 
with the Ixxlv and maintain the shape of a style. 

Textuied rfleas tan be created in a garment by 
draping, shirring, niching, quilting, and stitching. 
Patterned fabric may provide an illusion of texture 
and the use* ol interfacings and linings will give tex¬ 
tural properties to the shape of a garment. Variety 
m texture max lx* made a feature, but take care as 
heaxilx textured fabrics can be hard to match. 



Boucle or other rough 
textures are bulkier than 
most smooth ones and 
so make figures look 
heavier. A petite person 
must be especially careful 
when choosing a rough 
texture lest it be 
overwhelming. 



A stiff fabric in an 

unbroken garment line will 
conceal the figure but 
make it seem larger. The 
same silhouette in soft, 
clinging fabric is figure- 
revealing. Neither extreme 
is flattering. Moderately 
soft or crisp textures are 
better choices. 


Proportion and scale 

Hu* spate divisions and their relationships within a 
design aie tei med proportions. These divisions may 
lx* defined In innei design lines (as illustrated on 
page -PM, oi result from the ways in which color and 
texture are used (some examples are si town here). 
Fhe\ alwaxs alien appaient height and figure size. 
VWiile there are no hard and last rules about pro¬ 
portion ratios, it is generally agreed that the more 
inleiestmg ones aie those that are uneven—two to 
three, thiee to live, and so on. 

When pi op onions are in a harmonious relation 
to each other and to the figure, they are said to be 
m scale. In fashion terms, this means that small 
prints, stripes, plaids, and details (collars, pockets, 
e tc ) suit a pe tite liguie best, and huger elements a 
largei hgnie Flic* principle is simply that too great 
a coutlast ol si/es has a jairing ellen because the* 
l.ngei c<>tnp<nrents oveiwFielin the smaller ones. 

Potential lack ol pi upon ion can lx* modified, 
howcvci. bs cohn choices A huge piint will not 
seem as huge in Milxlued tones as the* same motif 
would m vivid 01 coutlasting colois. 



A plaid may have various 
effects on a figure, 
depending on its space 
divisions and color con¬ 
trasts. In general, the 
wider the spaces 
between vertical bars, 
and/or the greater the 
color contrast, the more 
enlarging the effect. To 
modify the impression of 
size, select a plaid made 
in muted colors and with 
minimal contrast. 



A small print on a large 
figure, or a large print on 

a small one, creates too 
great a contrast to be 
pleasing. These results 
can be modified, however, 
by choosing subdued and 
subtle print tones instead 
of ones that contrast. 
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Developing your eye 

Many designers use nature and art to inspire them 
in their color and texture compositions. Their skills 
grow with experience, and with the deliberate train¬ 
ing of their eye to perceive subtle color and texture 
differences. Simply looking for small color varia¬ 
tions is one of the best ways to develop this abilitv. 
In nature, for instance, there are many shades of 
green to study. Awareness of texture can be devel¬ 
oped in a similar manner. Use your sense of touch 
as well as your eyes to make fine distinctions 
between different textures, not only in fabrics but 
in many of the objects around you. 

It is a good idea to study color and texture com¬ 
binations that attract you in clothing, fabric pat¬ 
terns, paintings, interior design, and other forms of 
decorative art. In particular, you can look at what 
colors lie beside each other, whether they contrast 
or harmonize, and what overall effect is created. 

The texture of a piece of furniture could inspire 
a choice of patterns in home furnishings—the ver¬ 
tical pattern of the woven chair on the right, for 
example, is echoed in the stripes of the throw pil¬ 
lows arranged on it. The colors of the pillows were 
borrowed from a favorite flower arrangement and 
a collection of shells on a blue glass plate, and are 
offset by the wallpaper. Contrasting colors placed 
next to each other often increase the richness of 
each without overwhelming the overall composi¬ 
tion. 

Look closely at the work of experts in color 
design, illustrated in magazines and books, or on 
display in museums. You can even base your color 
schemes on their work. The advantage of analyzing 
and working from an existing color composition is 
that it gives you the experience of working with a 
balanced design and a good number of colors. 

A striking summer outfit may be based on the 
main colors of a favorite painting, blended carefully 
with neutrals to achieve a harmonious effect. The 
subtle range of blues in the sea could inspire an 
outfit in pale blues where interest is achieved by 
flowing lines and good proportion, with the appro¬ 
priate textural qualities. 

The effects of scale, proportion, line, and pattern 
are also important elements of design. As with color 
and texture, you can train your eye to appreciate 
their contribution and in so doing increase your 
abilitv to create your own designs. 



Inspired by a shell collection and a vase of flowers, the colors of these throw pillows combine to create a tranquil mood 
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How to use pattern catalogs 

\ patient catalog i* a fashion director) where you 
ran select the latest pattern designs, and also find 
information on suitable fabrics and accessories, 
harh catalog is organized according to the pattern 
coinpam's notion of its customers’ needs, but all 
contain a wide vanet\ of modern fashions. For 
women, these are grouped b\ style tvpes, such as 
diesses. s|>ortsweai, oi lingerie, and further classi¬ 
fied by figure ivpes. For example,Junior dresses may 
be in oik* section, Hulf-si/e dresses in another. 

In addition, mam catalogs contain special cate¬ 
gories, such as eas\-to-make styles and designer 
fashion* Patterns for children, boys and men, for 
accessories, home furnishings, and crafts (includ¬ 
ing tovs and costumes) are in separate divisions, 
usualh after the womens styles. 

Specific information relating to each pattern is 
printed alongside the illustrations. Some of the facts 
are |>crtincni to pattern selection, such as the num¬ 
ber of views to be found within the envelope. Also 
included are back views, fabric quantity require¬ 
ments. notion needs, and fabric recommendations. 
These recommendations are of special importance, 
particularh with regard to knits and other stretchy 
fabrics. “Recommended for knits” means that knits 
as well as woven fabrics are suitable for the design, 
"for knits onlv” means that wovens should not be 
used Such a stvle has close fit and minimum shap¬ 
ing, reiving on the stretchy fabric to mold to the fig¬ 
ure Other fabric limitations may be indicated, too, 
such as "Not suitable for plaids or stripes.” 

The newest fashions usually appear on the first 
few pages of the catalog. These patterns were devel¬ 
oped for the lime peiiod specified on the catalog 
cover Ihev reflect trends for the coming season, 
not cki1\ hi st\ les, but also in fabrics and accessories. 

I he fabrics and accessories selected arc thus cur- 
ient, available, and of course suitable for the fash¬ 
ions pictured 

A body measurement chart is located at the back 
of rac h catalog It includes measurements for all fig¬ 
ure U|K*s atKl is a convenient reference, especially 
when uni aie sewing for someone else. 

An index, usualh on die last page, lists all the 
pallet ns in miiiK-riial oilier, and also the- pages on 
which lhe\ appeal If \ou need to locate- a certain 
paitein, and von know its number, the index is ihe* 
fsl«-\i and easiest wav to find it 
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How to use a kit gauge 69 


Catalog tabs identify pat¬ 
tern types to be found 
within each section. The 
bulk of any book—about 
the opening two-thirds in 
most cases—is devoted to 
women's fashions, grouped 
by fashion images, figure 
types, and styles. Toward 
the back, you will find pat¬ 
terns for infants and chil¬ 
dren, men and boys. You 
will also find accessories 
for the home and craft 
projects at the back—the 
scope will depend upon the 
particular pattern company. 


Pattern envelope front 

The front of every pattern envelope bears the style 
number and illustrations of each fashion item and 
the variations on it that the envelope contains. 
Pattern price and size are usually included too. 
Before you buy, make sure that the style and size 
are the ones you have requested. Most stores will 
neither exchange nor give refunds for patterns. 

Once you have decided on the view you prefer, 
the sketch or photo can guide you toward an appro¬ 
priate fabric type. The fabric illustrated may be 
crisp or soft, printed or plain, depending on what 
best suits the fashion. If you are considering a plaid, 
stripe, or obvious diagonal, look for a view showing 
such a fabric being used. It’s your best assurance 
that the fabric is suitable. 

Special-feature notices appear on some envelope 
fronts, calling attention to one or more desirable or 
unusual characteristics of the pattern. They may say, 
for example, that the pattern is easy to construct, 
slimming, or created by a well-known designer. If it 
is “For knits only,” a knit gauge, for measuring knit 
stretchability, may appear on the front. (Some com¬ 
panies put it on the back.) 



PATTERNS 000 

MISSES SIZE 12 
BUST B7cm 


Pattern envelope front 

features a drawing, 
sometimes a photo, of 
each garment and any 
variations of it that 
the envelope contains. 
Illustrations can be used 
for guidance—garments 
are shown in fabrics 
chosen for their 
suitability to the design. 
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Pattern envelope back 

The envelope back supplies all the 
information needed at the outset of a 
sewing project. A typical envelope 
back is shown at the right, but the 
arrangement of the information may 
vary from pattern to pattern. 

Look carefully at the envelope of 
each new pattern you buy; every part 
tells you something important about 
that particular design. 

The most obvious feature, the fab¬ 
ric quantitv block, lists exact amounts 
of fabric needed for each view and 
every size in that patterns range. 
Space does not permit the inclusion 
of all fabric widths; if you plan to buy 
fabric in a width that is not included, 
consult the conversion chart below. 

Note that although most patterns 
now give measurements in metric and 
imperial figures, they may eventually 
use metric figures only. 


Fabric conversion chart 




FABRIC WIDTHS 



35* 

45- 

50- 

54- 

60- 


iVa 

i% 

17a 

17a 

1 


2 

1 5 /a 

17? 

1 3 /a 

17» 


2% 

1 3 /a 

1 5 /a 

172 

1 3 /a 


2 7z 

27a 

1 3 /a 

1 3 /a 

1 5 /a 

u 

LU 

Q 

27s 

27a 

2 

17a 

1 3 /a 

LU 

LU 

37a 

272 

27a 

2 

17a 

2 

>. 

3% 

2 3 /a 

2 3 /a 

27a 

2 


3% 

27a 

2 5 /a 

2 3 /b 

27a 

2 

47a 

3’/a 

27a 

2 5 /a 

2 3 /a 

3 

4’/2 

3 3 /b 

3 

2 3 /a 

27a 


4-A 

3Va 

37a 

27a 

2 3 /a 


5 

37a 

3% 

37a 

27 e 


Add additional 7 a yard for: Large 
difference in fabric widths; one- 
directional fabrics; styles with 
sleeves cut in one with bodice. 


Standard body 

measurements are given _ 

for reference 

The fabric quantity block 

gives exact amounts needed 

for each style, in several _ 

fabric widths Amount is 
usually for material without 
nap. extra allowance must 
be made for "with nap" 
fabric {see Fabrics). 

Back views are line 
drawings that show 
construction details more 
clearly than sketches. 

Finished garment 
measurements, for adjusting 
length (if necessary) and 

for comparing widths- 

at lower edge of various 
garments. 

Special advice concerns 
use or suitability of plaids, 
stripes, diagonals, or . 
napped fabrics. 

Suggested fabrics are 
those the designer thinks 
most suited to the style _ 
Notions are the items, 
other than fabric, needed 
to complete the garment. 
Button sizes and number, 
zipper lengths, other 
closure requirements, 
trim and binding needs 
are given here 


body measurements 


^Sizc 
Bust 
Wars! 

Hrp 

Rack w*>»l lariglh 


10 12 14 16 18 

30* 31* 32* 34 36 38 40 

23 24 25 26* 28 30 32 

32* 33* 34* 36 38 40 42 

IS** 15* 16 16* 16** 16*. 17 


SIZES 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


44v45* *** 2*. Z 

58/60* — 1H 1 

Lining 

44 45*" 24 2 

Interfacing 21' thru 25* l yd 


2 *» 

2 


2 >» 

2 * 


2H 

2 * 


2% v <1* 
2*4 * 


2’4 2'4 2* 2* 


Top 

44 45* *** tV, 1* 

5B60**** 1 * IV 

Interfacing 21* thru 25*, yd 



1* I** 1* 1* Yds 


Srtofta 
44 45* *** 

58/60* *•’ 

Interfacing - 21* thru 2S*. 1 


IS 1* 1* 1U 


FINISHED GARMENT MEASUREMENTS 
Bach length from normal neckline 
Jacket 31 3131* 

Top 25* 25*i 26 

Back length from natural waistline 
Skirl 23* 23*i 24 

Measurement at buslltne 
Jacket 41 42 43 

Top 40 41 42 

Measuremeni at hiptine 
Skin 36 


32 M 32* Ins 
.26*. 27 




37 38 39* 41* 43* 45* 

36* 37* 38* 40 *2 44 46 


37 38 * 40* 42* 44* 


••Without Nep •‘•With or Without Nep • Use Wuh Nap Yardages and 
layouts for pile or one-way design fabrics Additional Fabric may be needed 
to match stnpes or plaids 


SUGGESTED FABRICS; Jecket. Skirt. Shorts ■ lightweight Linen • 
Cotton end Cotton Blends • Gabardine • lightweight Wool and Wool Blends 
• Flennel • Wool Crepe Top, Skirt ■ also Challis • Crepe do Chine • Soft 
Cottons. Jacket (lining) - lining Fabncs NOTE AH Garment* - Not 
Suitable For Diagonals 


NOTIONS: Thread. Balt. Jacket Four V Buttons ** Thick Uncovered 
■Raglan* Style Shoulder Pads, or McCall's Reedy Made Pads *10006. Top 
. Three ** Buttons. ** Thick Covered ‘Raglan* Style Shoulder Pads, or 
McCall's Reedy Made Pads *10006. Skirt - 7* Zipper. One Hook and Eye. 
Short* 7* Zipper. Three ** Buttons 


MESURES 

Taille 8 8 

Tour de poitrme 78 80 

Tour d« taille 58 81 

Tour de benches 83 85 

longueur dos_39 5 40 


88 92 97 

40 5 415 42 


102 107 

42 5 43 


TAILLES 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


Vaata 

115cm*** 

150cm*** 

Doublure 

115cm** 200 200 200 200 200 2 20 2 20 

Enloilage ■ S3 a 64cm, t 00m 


% 


\ 


Bloua* 

115cm— iso ISO ISO 150 100 190 t 90 m 

150cm— 1 10 1 10 1 10 110 1 10 1 10 M0 m 

Enloilagr ■ 53 3 64cm 0 20m 


Jup# 

115cm— 

150cm— 


140 150 ISO 150 150 ISO 150m 

0 80 0 80 0 80 0 60 0 90 0 90 1 00m 


Short 

M5cm— 1 80 1 80 1 80 1 80 1 80 1 80 2 50 m 

150cm— 140 140 140 140 1 40 t 50 t 60 m 

Enloilage ■ 53 a 64cm, 1 10m 


MESURES DU VETEMENT FIN1 
Longueur dos depuis encolure nalurelle 
Veste 79 79 80 

Blouse 65 65 86 

longueur dos depuis laid* nalurelle 



Jupe 60 

Mesure a la podnne 
Vesie 104 

Bfouse 102 

MeSvte au* hanches 
Jupe \ 91 

Short 93 

Largeur a I ourle^. 
Jupe 


61 

109 

107 

97 

98 


62 

113 


118 

116 


123 

121 


112 

toe 


128 

t26 


116 

117 


u 


San* San* ”*Aw#c our Ban* ear* - Utilise* le metrage a sans pour 
les tissus peiucheux ei tes impnrrre*a sens II feut davantege de tissu pour 
reccorder les rayures ou les ecossais"'-- , 


TISSUS CONSEILLES ■ Veela, jup'dr *hort ■ Toile de l.n fine • 
Coton et colonnade • Gabardine • lame et lamaga {ms • Flenelle • Crtpe 
de lame Blouea, jupe ■ aussi Etamme • CrEpe de Ctnqe • Coton souple 
Vaala (doublure) ' lissus de doublure N B. Tou* vlteaiant* • Las 
diagonals ne convienneni pas 


MERCERIE Fii cemture Veal* ■ 4 boutons de 22mm epauTettfli 
noncouvertes de 1 3cm d 6paisseur (pour marches roglan). ou let 
Epaulettes toutes fades *10006 de McCall Bloua* -3 boutons de 13mm. 
Epaulettes recouvartos de f 3cm d Epeisseur (pour menches raglan). ou 
les epaulettes toutes fades *10006 da McCall. Jup* • 1 glissiere da 
18 cm. 1 agrafe Short - 1 glissiere de 18cm 3 boulons de 18mm 


m 


Using the pattern envelope back as a shopping guide 


1. Read the section on suggested fabrics to see what sort 
of fabrics are most suitable to the style. These are the 
fabrics recommended by the designer of the pattern. 

2. Check for fabric cautions or restrictions to make sure 
that the fabric you have in mind is suitable. 

3. Circle your size at the top of the fabric quantity block. 
Run your eye down the left side until you find the view 
and the fabric width you have chosen; then glance across 
from left to right until you reach the vertical column under 
your size. The number you find there is the amount of 
fabric that you will need to buy. If you have a special fabric 


in mind and the width it comes in is not included in the 
pattern envelope list, consult the conversion chart at the 
left for the approximate amount you will need to buy. 

4. Look through the rest of the fabric quantity block for 
the interfacing, lining, and trim requirements of your pat¬ 
tern, if any of these are needed. 

5. Purchase all the bindings and fasteners specified for your 
view. Thread requirements are usually 1 small spool {125 yd 
(91 m|) for a skirt, pair of pants, or a simple top not requir¬ 
ing extensive seam finishing, 2 small spools or the equiv¬ 
alent (250 yd (182 ml) for a dress, a coat, or a suit. 























































Handling pattern pieces 98 
How to interpret cutting guides 98 


Inside the envelope 

Omicnis of .til pattern cm dopes arc basically the* 
saiiK*. I lu* kr\ element is the tissue pattern, each 
piece identified b\ name and number, and by view 
uI k-ii pieces difler for, \.i\, Views A and B. Because 
garments aie ustialh identical on light and left 
sides, most pattern pieces represent half a garment 


section and are placed on folded fabric. The direc¬ 
tion sheet, which you should turn to first, is a guide 
to pattern pieces needed for each view, and to cut¬ 
ting and sewing. Of the varied assistance it gives, 
the most directly useful parts are shown below: (1) 
pattern piece diagram, for identifying the pieces 


required for each view; (2) cutting guides, arranged 
by view, fabric widths, and pattern sizes; (3) step- 
by-step sewing instructions. The pattern in the 
example below is for an imaginary dress. Views A 
and B differ in sleeve length (short for A, long for 
B) and skirt style (narrower for A). 


1 Pattern piece diagram 

■b *>r ^ a' pattern 

r *Dr a* 

mpnri a ve^ ~ ns o* 

* key artooneat 

*vh«cn pieces 
1 uSe . n s*y*e 



6 

cry 

Front facing 
Back facing 

CD 7 



Pattern pieces Dress A: 

1. Bodice front Use pieces 1,2,3, 

2. Bodice back 4,5,6,7 

3. Sleeve 

4. Skirt front A Dress B: 

5. Skirt back A Use pieces 1.2,3, 

6. Front facing 6,7,8,9 

7. Back facing 

8. Skirt front B 

9. Skirt back B 




2 Cutting guides 

J rT ^ -V** -r- 

wil <(Cr<e 

* 


L -*■ 



Fold 



3. Sewing instructions 

Step-by-step directions for 
constructing parts of 
garment in proper order, 
accompanying sketches 
illustrate technique 
Shown, initial steps in 
bodice construction 


Dress A: 

STEP 1: BODICE 
FRONT 

Stitch darts in bodice 
front. Press bust 
darts down, others 
toward centre. 





STEP 2: BODICE BACK 

Stitch shoulder and waist 
darts. Press toward centre. 



STEP3: SHOULDERS 

Stitch front to back at 
shoulders, matching 
notches. Press seams 
open. 
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Transferring markings to fabric 106 
Directional stitching 156 


What pattern markings mean 

Every pattern piece bears markings that together 
constitute a pattern “sign language/’ indispensable 
to accuracy at ever)* stage—layout and cutting, join¬ 
ing of sections, fitting and adjustment. 

Note all symbols carefully; each has special sig¬ 
nificance. Some pertain to alteration. The double 
line in the bodice piece below, for example, tells 


you to “lengthen or shorten here.” Other marks are 
used for matching related sections. Even piece 
numbers are important, signifying the order in 
which sections are to be constructed. The markings 
defined below occur on most patterns. Less com¬ 
mon ones—for buttonholes, pockets, etc.—are 
explained in sections on those subjects. 


Cutting line: Heavy 
outer line on pattern 
piece, sometimes 
indicated by scissors 
May also appear with¬ 
in a piece to desig¬ 
nate cutoff for shorter 
view, lower neckline, 
etc 


Seamline (stitching 
line): Usually indicat¬ 
ed by a broken line 
5 /s in (15 cm) inside 
cutting line, but can 
vary. Not all patterns 
have a cutting line— 
the seamline may 
serve as a guide to 
the cutting line 

Small arrows: Used 
in some patterns to 
indicate direction 
of stitching. Other 
patterns have 
I illustrated presser 
feet for the same 
purpose. 


Lengthen or shorten 
symbol: Double line 
r oecifymg the place 
io make either adjust¬ 
ment if required 



Notches: Diamond-shaped 
symbols used for accurate 
joining of pieces. May be 
one notch or more; number 
and position on adjoining 
piece will correspond 


Circles (sometimes also 
triangles or squares): Added 
aids for matching adjoining 
sections. Used, too, 
to designate special 
construction details or 
end of a stitching line. In 
the latter case, stitching 
ends at center of symbol. 


Place-on-fold bracket: 

Gramlme marking with 
directional arrow means 
that thin outer line is to 
be placed exactly on 
folded edge of fabric. 


Darts: Broken lines 
(stitching lines) meet 
at a point. Some pat¬ 
terns also include a 
solid center foldline. 



Zipper position: 

Indicates placement 
of zipper on seam- 
line; top and bottom 
markings show pre¬ 
cise length of zipper 
to be used. 


--Center front, center 

back: Indicated by a 
k seamline (as shown 
here), a foldlme, or 
other solid line, 
always clearly labeled. 


tn 

o 


3 


A 


5 

Skirt back A 


Grainline markings: 

Straight line ending in 
arrowheads, means "place 
on straight grain of fabric." 


Hemline: The recom¬ 
mended finished edge, 
and thus garment 
length. (If no hemline is 
designated, hem instruc¬ 
tions are written at bot¬ 
tom edge of pattern.) 

3" (7 5 cm) hem 











































Natural and man-made fibers 

Films ,ut* tin* b.isu c ouipoiK'Viis of tex¬ 
tile (.thins. Ij( h ivpr of fiber has 
unique c h.ir.u utimk s tii.u it imparts 
to l.tbiKN made from it. Although a 
fiberA thanu ter c an be altered b\ vai n 
structure and In fabric construction 
and finish, the original (haiactei istics 
are still e\ident in the resulting fabric 
ami are central to its use and care. 

Ik*ft»re this centur\, all fillers used 
for cloth were from natural sources. In 
recent wars, a host of new. synthetic 
films has appeared, products of the 
chemistrs laboratory Whether a fiber 
is natural or man-made has some bear¬ 
ing on its general characteristics. A 
review and comparison of natural and 
artificial fibers begins below. Consult 
charts here and on the opposite page 
for the properties, uses, and care of 
individual types of fibers. 

Natural fibers haw the irregulari¬ 
ties and subtleties inherent in natural 
things. These qualities contribute to 
the ix*aut\ of natural fabrics. Absor- 
Imics ami porositv are also common 
to natural fibers, making them res¬ 
ponse e to changes in temperature 
and humidin and comfortable to wear 
m a variety of climatic conditions. Less 
desirable is the* fact that natural fibers, 
especially cotton and linen, have lim¬ 
ited resiliency, so that fabrics made 
vs nil them tend to crease easily. This 
problem can lx* modified to a certain 
extent by crease-resistant finishes, but 
at some sacrifice to comfort. 

(motion, hum. and wool occur as rel¬ 
atively short fibers (approximately 
• to U> in 2 to \S cm] long) called 
\laplr\ Before fabric can lx* con¬ 
structed. tfic staples must lx* twisted 
(spun) into continuous strands called 
varus (seep <Vji When libel s ate sort¬ 
ed for .spinning, tlx 1 longci and shoi t- 
er It'iigilis arc usually separated The 
longer staples make lugh-qualitv 
v a ins identified js VombccP foi cot¬ 


tons, ‘’worsted*' for wools. Fabrics 
made from these staples are supple 
and sleek and have a slight sheen. 
They are generally more expensive, 
i)iit exceptionally durable. 

Silk fiber is unreeled from the silk¬ 
worm’s cocoon into a long, continuous 

Natural fibers 


strand called a filament. The short 
strands left over from this process are 
twisted together and used to produce 
rough-textured “spun silk.’’** 

Man-made is a term that refers to all 
fibers not found naturally. It covers 
both synthetic fibers (made entirely 


from chemicals such as petroleum) 
and fibers such as rayon and acetate 
which are made in the laboratory from 
cellulose, a natural product. 

All synthetic fibers begin as chemi¬ 
cal solutions. Forced through tiny 
holes into a chemical bath or air cham¬ 
ber, these harden into long ropes of 
fiber also called filaments. Unless they 
are further treated (texturized or 
spun), these filaments are smooth and 
slippery and so tend to unravel. 

Synthetics are also highly resilient, 
and thus crease-resistant. On the other 
hand, almost all of them are low in 
porosity 7 and absorbency, which makes 
them uncomfortable in hot or humid 
weather. Certain synthetics, such as 
nylon, are thermoplastic, that is, they 
can be molded under carefully con¬ 
trolled conditions of heat and pres¬ 
sure, which permit the creation of 
interesting texture variations in the 
yarn or in the finished fabric. 

One problem with synthetics, and 
man-made fibers in general, is the 
array of terms used to identify them. 
The chart on page 61 will allow you to 
distinguish between the generic name 
and the trademark names for each 
artificial fiber type. 

In specially controlled conditions, it 
is now 7 possible to form microfibers, 
w 7 hich have the same chemical com¬ 
position as other artificial fibers, but 
are finer than anything found in 
nature. Microfibers possess the strong 
points of synthetics (such as resistance 
to wrinkling and soiling) while bring¬ 
ing many improvements to fabric look 
and performance (such as soft drap¬ 
ing, vivid color, and air permeability). 

Fiber blends are combinations of 
two or more different fibers. Usually 
the fiber present in the highest per¬ 
centage dominates the fabric, but a 
successful blend will exhibit the desir¬ 
able qualities of all. 


Fiber and Typical fabrics 


source 

Characteristics 

and uses 

Care 

Cotton 

From seed 
pod of cot¬ 
ton plant 

Strong, even when wet 
Absorbent 

Draws heat from body 
Tends to crease 

Good affinity for dyes 
Shrinks unless treated 
Deteriorated by mildew 
Weakened by sunlight 

Versatile fabrics in many 
weights and textures 
Used for summer wear, 
season-spanning gar¬ 
ments. work clothes 
(Examples. Corduroy, 
denim, poplin, terry, 
organdy, seersucker1 

Most cottons can be 
laundered, colorfast 
ones in hot water, 
others in warm or 
cold water 

Tumble-dry at hot 
setting 

Chlorine bleach can 
be used if care 
instructions permit 

Iron while damp 

Linen 

From flax 
plant 

Strong 

Absorbent 

Draws heat from body 
Creases unless treated 

Poor affinity for dyes 

Some tendency to shrink 
and stretch 

Deteriorated by mildew 

Fabrics usually have 
coarse texture and 
natural luster 

Weave weights vary 
from very light to heavy 
Used for spring and 
summer wear, also 
many household items 

Usually dry-cleaned to 
retain the crisp finish 
Can be washed if 
softness is preferred 
Usually shrinks when 
washed 

Silk 

From 

cocoons of 
silkworms 

Strong 

Absorbent 

Holds in body heat 

Crease resistant 

Good affinity for dyes, 
but may bleed 

Resists mildew, moths 
Weakened by sunlight 
and perspiration 

Luxurious, lustrous 
fabrics in many weights 
Used for dresses, suits, 
blouses, and linings 
(Examples: Brocade, 
chiffon, crepe, satin, 
tweed, jersey) 

Usually dry-cleaned 

If washable, usually 
done by hand in mild 
suds 

Avoid chlorine bleach 
Iron at low temperature 
setting 

Wool 

From fleece 
of sheep 

Relat’vely weak 

Exceptionally absorbent 
Holds in body heat 

Creases fall out 

Good aft*n*ty for dye 

Needs mothproofing 

Shrinks unless treated 

Fabrics of many 
weights, textures, 
constructions 

Used for sweaters, 
dresses, suits, and 
coats 

(Examples Crepe, 
flannel, fleece, 
gabardine, melton, 
tweed, jersey) 

Usually dry-cleaned 

Many sweaters can 
be washed in tepid 
water and mild suds, 
do not wring 

Do not use chlorine 
bleach 

Some wools can be 
machine-washed, follow 
instructions 
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Man-made fibers 


Fiber and Typical fabrics 


trademarks* 

Characteristics 

and uses 

Care 

Acetate 

Chromspun* 
Celabrate 74 

Relatively weak 

Moderately absorbent 

Holds in body heat 

Tends to wrinkle 

Dyes well but subject 
to atmospheric fading 
Resists stretching, 
shrinking, and moths 
Accumulates static 
electricity 

Luxurious, silklike fab¬ 
rics with deep luster 
and excellent draping 
qualities 

Used for lingerie, 
dresses, blouses, 
linings 

Examples Brocade, 
crepe, faille, satin, 
taffeta, lace, jersey, 
tricot 

Usually dry-cleaned 

If washable, can be 
done by hand or on 
gentle cycle of machine 
If tumble-dried, use low 
setting 

Iron all acetates at 
synthetic setting; they 
melt at high heat 

Acrylic 

Acnlan" 

Courtelle 5 

Dralon 3 

Dolan’ 3 

Duraspun 7 ' 

PiFTror 

Strong 

Low absorbency 

Holds m body heat 

Resists wrinkles, mildew, 
moths 

Good affinity for dyes 
Accumulates static 
electncity 

Tends to pill 

Heat-sensitive 

Chiefly soft or fluffy 
fabrics, often with pile 
construction 

Often blended with 
other fibers 

Used for sweaters, 
dresses and outer¬ 
wear 

Examples: Fake fur, 
fleece, double knit 

Some acrylics can 
be dry-cleaned but 
laundering is usually 
recommended 

Can be machine- 
washed (warm), 
tumble-dried 

Use fabric softener to 
reduce static electricity 
No ironing needed if 
removed from dryer 
promptly 

Lyocell/CFOOOI 

Tencel 1 

Strong 

Resistant to shrinkage 
and wrinkling 

Holds creases well 

Good affinity for light- 
to deep-colored dyes 
Absorbent 

Wide range of fabric 
textures and weights 
Used on its own or 
blended with cotton 

Used for blouses, 
dresses, jeans 

Examples: Denim, 
chambray, suede cloth 

Dry-clean only when 
untreated 

When treated with 
proper finish, fabrics 
are machine-washable 
m warm or cold water 
Tumble-dry or drip-dry 
Iron at low setting 

Metallic 

Lurex’ 6 

Weak 

Nonabsorbent 

Tarnishes unless coated 
with polyester film 
Heat-sensitive 

First made into yarns; 
these are usually 
coated with plastic, 
polyester, or acetate 
film and made into 
glittery fabrics 

Launder or dry-clean 
according to care 
instructions 

Do not use high 
temperature for either 
washing or ironing 

Modacrylic 

SEF 

Low absorbency 

Holds m body heat 

Resists wrinkles, 
moths, mildew 
Nonallergenic 

Very heat-sensitive 

Dries quickly 
Flame-resistant 

Fabrics are chiefly 
deep-pile structures 

Used for coats, plush 
toys, carpets, and wigs 
Example: Fake fur 

Deep-pile coats should 
be dry-cleaned 

For washable fabrics, 
follow care instructions 
Avoid ironing; 
modacrylics melt at 
relatively low 
temperatures 


’These are the most common artificial fibers. Numbered names in fiber groups are registered trademarks 
of the following companies BASF Fibres (USA), : Bayer AG, 3 Bayer U.K Ltd, ^Courtaulds Fibres Inc. 
(Canada), K)ourtaulds Fibres Inc. (USA). f Courtaulds Pic (U.K.), 7 DSM, 8 E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Inc , ^Eastman Chemical Company (USA), ,0 W.L Gore & Associates, "Heberlein Patent Corporation, 
Hercules Inc , ^Hoechst AG. ’ 4 Hoechst Celanese, ^Kemira Oy, 16 Lurex Incorporated, ’’Monsanto 
Company (USA), '^Wellman Industries Inc. 


Fiber and 
trademarks* 

Characteristics 

Typical fabrics 
and uses 

Nylon 

Antron 8 

Cordura 8 

Matinesse' 

Supplex 8 

Tactel® 

Vivana' 

Zefsport 1 

Strong 

Low absorbency 

Holds in body heat 

Resists wrinkling, soil, 
mildew, and moths 

Tends to pill 

Accumulates static 
electricity 

Wide range of fabric 
textures and weights 
Often blended with 
other fibers 

Used for lingerie, 
linings, swimsuits, 
blouses, and dresses 
Examples Fake fur, 
satin, jersey 

Olefin 

Herculon’ 2 

Nonabsorbent 

Holds in body heat 

Difficult to dye 
Nonallergenic 

Heat-sensitive 

Fabrics are usually 
bulky but lightweight, 
with a wool-like handle 
Used for outerwear, 
upholstery, and filling 
for cushions 

Polyester 

Coolmax 8 

Dacron 8 

Fortrel 18 

Strialine’ 

Thermax 8 

Trevira’ 4 

Ultra Touch' 

Strong 

Low absorbency 

Holds in body heat 

Resists wrinkling, 
stretching, shrinking, 
moths, and mildew 

Retains heat-set pleats 
Accumulates static 
electricity 

Wide variety of fabrics 
in many weights and 
constructions 

Used for dresses, suits, 
sportswear, lingerie, 
linings, curtains, thread, 
filling for cushions 
Examples: Crepe, 
double knit 

Poromeric 

fabrics 

Gore-Tex 10 

Water-repellent but 
comfortable 

Excellent chemical, soil, 
stain resistance 

A membrane bonded 
to different fabrics 

Used for skiwear, 
activewear, protective 
clothing 

Rayon 

Dorufil' 3 

Fibro 5 

Sarille 6 

Relatively weak 

Absorbent 

Good affinity for dyes 
Wrinkles, shrinks, or 
stretches unless treated 

Many fabric weights, 
textures silky to coarse 
Used for dresses, 
blouses, suits, linings, 
draperies 

Examples: Butcher 
linen, matte jersey 

Spandex 

Dorlastan 2 

Lycra 8 

Strong 

Nonabsorbent 

Great elasticity 

Lightweight 

Light may yellow 

Flexible, lightweight 
fabrics 

Often used with 
another fiber 

Used for swimwear, ski 
pants, foundations 

Triacetate 

Arnel 10 

Relatively weak 

Resists wrinkling and 
shrinking 

Good affinity for dyes 
Retains heat-set pleats 

Lightweight fabrics 

Used for sportswear 
and skirts where pleat 
retention is desirable 
Examples: Sharkskin, 
tricot 


Care 

Can be washed by hand 
or machine in warm 
water, use gentle 
machine cycle 
Use fabric softener to 
reduce static electricity 
Tumble-dry or drip-dry 
Iron at low temperature 


Machine-wash, lukewarm 
water; use fabric softener 
in final rinse 

Tumble-dry, lowest setting 
Iron at lowest tempera¬ 
ture setting, or not at all 


Most polyesters are 
washable in warm water 
by hand or machine 
Tumble-dry or drip-dry 
Use fabric softener to 
reduce static electricity 
May need little or no 
ironing; use moderate 
setting for touch-ups 


Dry-clean only 


Many rayons must be 
dry-cleaned 
Some are washable 
in warm water, gentle 
machine cycle 
Chlorine bleach can 
be used 

Iron at moderate setting 

Wash by hand or by 
machine, gentle cycle 
Avoid chlorine bleach 
Drip-dry or tumble-dry 
Iron at low temperature 


Hand- or machine-wash 
in warm water 
Drip-dry pleated 
garments; tumble-dry 
other styles 
Ironing usually required 
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The yarns that become fabrics 

Y.irnv are toniimioiiN strands of fibers 
liv'd m die making of woven and knit 
fabrics 1 here are two basic types, 
spun and filament, each with varia¬ 
tions that gi\e different characteristics 
to fabrics made from them. 

A spun varn is made by twisting 
together staples (short fibers). These 
can Ik* products that occur naturally 
in this form, or svnihrtic filaments cut 
to short lengths. 

Hie spinning process consists of 
se’.eral steps that are basically the same 
for all fibers, with a few variations for 
filx-r t\*pe and desired end product. 
Natural staples are first cleaned and 
sorted into hunches of parallel fibers, 
deleting shorter staples—a process 
called carding. Sometimes the fibers 
are put through a second, more pre¬ 


cise soi ling called combing. In comb¬ 
ing, the longest fibers are separated 
out and laid in parallel bunches; these 
then become the combed cotton or 
worsted wool yarns that are the basis 
of high quality fabrics. 

The final spinning steps are drawing 
(pulling fibers lengthwise over each 
other) and spinning (twisting them 
together). The amount of twist affects 
fabric appearance and durability. A 
slack twist, for instance, is given to 
yarns intended for use in napped fab¬ 
rics. A hard twist strengthens the yarn 
and produces smooth-surfaced fab¬ 
rics, such as gabardine. When the yarn 
is over-twisted, it gnarls and curls, pro¬ 
ducing the lively effect seen in crepe 
fabrics such as georgette. 

A spun yarn variation is ply yarn — 


two or more single yarns twisted 
together. Another variation is novelty 
yarn. This can be either a single strand 
with varying amounts of twist, or ply 
yarn consisting of singles with differ¬ 
ent degrees of twist or different diam¬ 
eters. Examples are slub and bolide. 
As a rule, novelty yarns are less 
durable than other types, because 
their uneven surfaces are subject to 
abrasion and snagging. 

Filament yarn is the strand (several 
yards [meters] long) either extruded 
from the chemical solution from 
which synthetic fibers derive or 
unreeled from a silkworm’s cocoon. It 
is characteristically smooth, fine, and 
slippery A single strand, or monofila¬ 
ment, is not generally used for fabrics. 
Two or more twisted together are mul¬ 


tifilaments. Fabrics constructed with 
these are stronger and more opaque 
than fabrics made of monofilaments. 

A filament variation is produced by 
texturizing. In this process, a thermo¬ 
plastic yarn is melted and heat-set to 
change its smooth surface to a coil, 
crimp, or loop shape. Such treatment 
increases the surface area, giving the 
yarns greater resiliency, bulk, elas¬ 
ticity, and absorbency. Stretch yarn is 
one result of texturizing. 

There are many different ways of 
describing the thickness of a yarn. In 
the best known yarn specification 
systems, Denier and Yarn Tex, the 
higher the count the thicker the yarn. 
Denier is the mass in grams of nine 
kilometers of yarn; Yarn Tex, the mass 
in grams of one kilometer of yarn. 
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Ply yarn consists of two or 
more spun yarns twisted 
together; the number of 
strands is usually indicated 
by the terms 2 ply, 3 ply, 
and so forth. When the 
combined yarns are 
different in thickness or 
degree of twist, the result 
is a novelty yarn, such as 
slub or boucle. 



Spun yarn - c posed of stapes (short fiber 
v.-s’^d together *rto a continuous 
Tp *r> vra^d may coma r. one faber type, 
u* f oers Needed dur*»g t-e sp»n- 

- *S’ T Nf and fUongR*t 

,t' r 5 W ' ■« s 

W twirl a TiVtfh degree of fMst 


t n:: • ) 

Filament yarn is a long, smooth strand 
unreeled from a silkworm’s cocoon or extrud¬ 
ed from a chemical solution (the source of syn¬ 
thetic fibers) It may take the form of a 
monofilament (single strand), multifJaments 
(two or more strands tw«?ted togethei), or s»a- 
p<e£ (cut length: to be r ide into spui / m) 




Textured yarn is synthetic 
filament that has undergone 
special treatments to give 
its surface a coiled, 
crimped, curled, or looped 
shape. Some textured yarns 
are the basis of woven 
stretch fabrics; others, of 
fabrics with qualities of soft¬ 
ness or bulk closely resem¬ 
bling those of natural fibers. 
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Preparing woven fabric for cutting 96-97 


Woven fabric constructions 

Woven fabrics are produced by the 
interlacing of yarns. Hfrjjb (length¬ 
wise) yarns are wound onto a beam 
and tied to the loom so that they can 
be alternately raised and lowered by 
harnesses (movable frames). Weft (fill¬ 
ing or crosswise) yarns, in precut 
lengths, are inserted at right angles to 
the warp by gripperlike devices called 
"rapiers," or by air or water jets. Weave 
structures can be varied by rearrang¬ 
ing the pattern in which warp and weft 
are made to intersect. 

There are three basic weaves, plain, 
twill, and satin. Most other types are 


variations on these three, except for 
patterned weaves. These are complex 
structures that require special devices 
attached to the loom. 

Every woven fabric has a ribbonlike 
or fringed edge, the selvage, running 
lengthwise along each side. Weft yarns 
should be at right angles to the sel¬ 
vages (see Cutting). Though rough- 
textured fabrics can be interesting, 
those with smooth, tightly twisted 
yarns and a high thread count (num¬ 
ber of yarns per square inch [cen¬ 
timeter] of fabric) are the most 
durable. 



Plain weave: The simplest of the weave con¬ 
structions, in which each filling yarn goes alter¬ 
nately over and under each warp yarn. 
Sturdiness varies with strength of the yarns 
and compactness of the weave structure Plain 
weave is the basis for most prints. 

Examples' Muslin , voile , chaflis , percale 




Basket weave: A variation of the plain weave 
in which paired or multiple yarns are used in 
the alternating pattern. The yarns are laid side 
by side without being twisted together. This 
makes the basket weave looser, less stable, 
often less durable than ordinary plain weaves. 
Examples : Hopsacking, oxford shirting 






Rib weave: A variation of the plain weave in 
which the fine yarns are alternated with coarse 
yarns, or single with multiple yarns. The alter¬ 
nating thicknesses may be parallel, or at right 
angles as shown above, producing a ridged or 
corded effect. Durability is limited because the 
yarns are exposed to friction. 

Examples: Faille , ottoman, bengaline 




Twill weave: A basic structure in which weft 
yarn passes over at least two, but not more 
than four, warp yarns. On each successive line, 
the weft moves one step to the right or left, 
forming a diagonal ridge; the steeper the ridge, 
the stronger the fabric. As a rule, twills are 
more durable than plain weaves. 

Examples: Denim, gabardine, serge 



Herringbone weave: A variation of the twill 
weave in which the diagonal ridges switch 
direction to form a zigzag pattern. The design 
is more pronounced when contrasting colors 
are used for the ridges. 
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Woven fabric constructions 



Satin weave; A bas»c structure in which a 
wa*p va^n passes over four to eight weft yarns 
r a staggered pattern similar to that of twill. 
v ams exposed on the surface, called floats, 
g.e sat n its characteristic sheen. Sateen 
weave, usua4y of cotton f per. is a variation in 
w* . * me ftoats are formed by weft yarns. 
Etamptes Peau de soie, crepe-back satin 
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Dobby weave: A patterned structure, usually 
geometric in form, produced by a special 
attachment (dobby) on a plain-weave loom. 
The dobby raises and lowers certain warp 
yarns so that warp and weft interlace in a con¬ 
stantly changing pattern. Most familiar is the 
diamond shape, shown here. 

Example: Bird's-eye pique 



Pile weave: Here an extra filling or warp yarn 
s added *o a oas-c plain or twill weave. By 
mea*ts o 4 tf>cr wires, the additional yarn is 
dra.v r:o oops on the fabric surface These 
loops can pe cut as for p*ush. sheared as for 
vefve* or le*t m loop form as for terry cloth. 
Examples Corduroy, velour, fake fur 




Swivel weave To ac’ e^e tfvs weave an 
e* tf a * *ng r wn is added to form a circle or 
,r « r 4 gu ,f e - ^ me sv^ace cf a bas-c weave 
Ean- l.v /e» ^ar r : cammed or- me wrong side 
'* 4 JO r ■■ ’• u m *e ctes^g- to ti e r^xt ther- 

r Jf v. „ c^nr-pieted 

f * & ’ t*e Dor ton s *ss 



Jacquard weave: A patterned structure, more 
complex than the dobby. By means of a 
jacquard attachment, warp and weft yarns can 
be controlled individually to create an intricate 
design. Jacquard fabrics are usually expensive 
because of the elaborate loom preparation. 
Examples: Damask, tapestry, brocade 



Leno weave (also called gauze weave): An 
open-mesh structure produced by a leno 
attachment on the loom. The leno continu¬ 
ously changes the position of the warp yarns 
so that they become twisted in a figure of 
eight fashion around the filling yarns. 
Example: Marquisette 
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Preparing knits for cutting 97 


Knit constructions 

Knit fabrics arc made up of a series of 
interlocking loops that result in a flex¬ 
ible construction. While all knits have 
stretch, they vary considerably in the 
amount and direction of stretch, fac¬ 
tors that influence stretch are the yarn 
and the particular knit structure 
employed. 

There arc two basic knit structures, 
weft and warp. The first derives from 
age-old techniques of hand knitting. 
The second, a modern innovation, is 
the product of complex machines. 
Records show that the first knitting 
machine was invented in 1589. Todays 
advanced versions turn out a very wide 
range of fabrics from sheer lingerie 
knits to bulky sweater types, even piles 
and jacquard patterns. 

Descriptions of knit variations are 
given at the right and on page 66. 
Relevant to them are the following 
terms: knit stitch is a basic link in 
which a loop is drawn through the front 
of the previous one; purl stitch is a 
basic link in which a loop is drawn 
through the back of the previous one. 
All knit variations are achieved by 
changing the arrangement of these 
two basic stitches. Ribs (wales) are 
lengthwise rows of loops; courses are 
crosswise rows. These are comparable 
to warp and weft in woven fabrics. 
Gauge denotes the number of stitches 
per inch/centimeter. Usually, the high¬ 
er the number, the finer the fabric. 

Knit fabrics may be tubular or flat. 
Some flat types have perforated 

( lengthwise edges comparable to the 
selvages in woven fabrics. 

Complex stitches and special finish¬ 
es can sometimes obscure a knit struc¬ 
ture, making it difficult to tell whether 
a fabric is knitted or woven. To settle 
the question, pull a thread from one 
crosswise end. If loops show, the fab¬ 
ric is a knit; if a fringe appears, the 
fabric is woven. 

I _ 


Warp knits 

Warp knit fabric is constructed with 
many yarns that form loops simulta¬ 
neously in the lengthwise (warp) 
direction. Each yarn is controlled by 
its own needle, and interlocked with 
neighboring yarns in zigzag fashion. 
This interlocking produces fabrics 



Single-warp tricot 


Tricot knit: Fine ribs on the face, flat herring¬ 
bone courses on the back. Can be single-, dou¬ 
ble-, or triple-warp construction. Technical 
differences are not discernible to the eye, but 
they do affect performance. Double- and triple- 


that arc usually runproof and have 
limited stretchability, in varieties rang¬ 
ing from sheer laces to fake furs. 

Because of their complex struc¬ 
tures, warp knits are produced only by 
machine. Tricot and raschel (shown 
below) are the most widely produced 



Double-warp tricot 


warp tricots are runproof; single-warp is not. 
Tricots are usually made from fine cotton or 
synthetic yarn. They have a soft, draping qual¬ 
ity and are suitable for linings, casual wear, lin¬ 
gerie, and dresses. 


types. There are also crochets (similar 
to the hand work) and simplexes (dou¬ 
ble-knit tricots). 

Warp knits are widely available, and 
comparatively low in cost—the ma¬ 
chines used can produce several square 
yards/meters of fabric per minute. 



Raschel knit: A wide range of fabrics from fine 
nets to piles. The most typical raschel pattern 
has an open, lacy structure, with alternating 
thick and thin yarns. Any yarn type is suitable, 
including metallic and glass. 
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Weft knits 


\Nctt kim l.thnc is constructed when 
the vai n is made to tor in continuous 
rows oi loops in the horizontal (weft) 
direction Basic alh, the machine 
stitches ate e\act!\ like those done by 


hand, and fabric characteristics are 
similar. This means that the stretch is 
greater in width than in length, and 
that a broken loop will release others 
in a vertical row, causing a run. There 


are two distinct weft knit categories— 
single and double. Single knits have a 
moderate to great amount of stretch. 
Though very comfortable to wear, they 
may eventually sag in stress areas, such 


as the seat or knees. Also, their edges 
tend to curl, creating difficulties in 
cutting and stitching. Double knits 
have body and stability similar to 
those of a weave. 



Plain jersey knit: A s-ng«e con- 
• r vv^itch a loops are 

to tl’e oac* of the fabric The 
Vc n smooth and t exhibits 
vert-ca 1 rows (wales); on 
: .e-se s-de there are horizon- 
■ v.s of ha'f-C'-c^es, characteris- 
h f the p-c stitch P1a*n ^mts 
s* y n Ve , v *d:h than in length. 


Purl knit: A single construction in 
which loops are pulled in alternate 
rows to the front and back of the 
knit, causing a purl stitch to appear 
on both sides of the fabric. Purl knits 
have nearly the same amount of 
stretch lengthwise and crosswise, 
making them ideal for infants' and 
children's wear. 


Rib knit: A single construction with 
rows of plain and purl knit arranged 
so that the face and the reverse 
sides are identical. Rib knits have 
expansive stretch and strong recov¬ 
ery in the crosswise direction, 
which makes them especially suit¬ 
able for cuffs and waistbands. 


Patterned knits: Complex varia¬ 
tions on the basic plain and purl 
knits. A cable knit is a typical exam¬ 
ple of a patterned knit. 


Double knit: Produced by two yarn- 
and-needle sets working simultane¬ 
ously. Double knits have firm body 
and limited stretch capacity. 
Depending on the design, the face 
and back may be alike or differ. 
Some complex double knits resem¬ 
ble the woven dobby and jacquard 
patterns (see page 64). 
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Tapes and elastics 18 
Fusible products 19 


Other fabric constructions 

There are several fabric constructions 
or processes that cannot be classified 
as knit or woven. These fabrics have 
many household uses and are also 
finding a growing number of indus¬ 


trial applications. Each type has a sig¬ 
nificance worth noting. 

Felting, possibly the oldest method 
of producing fabric, has wide appli¬ 
cations for accessories and household 



Felting is a process in 
which moisture, heat, 
and pressure are 
applied to short fibers, 
interlocking them in a 
matted layer. Wool is 
the primary fiber in 
felt fabric because it 
tends naturally to mat. 
Felts do not unravel, 
and can be cut or 
blocked to any shape. 
They do, however, 
shrink when damp¬ 
ened and they tear 
easily. 



Fusing is similar to 
felting except that it 
employs a bonding 
agent to hold the 
fibers {usually cotton 
or rayon) together. 

The product can be 
a nonwoven fabric 
of the type used for 
interfacing (see p. 88) 
or a web, which is 
itself a fusible bond¬ 
ing agent (see Fusible 
products). 


Bonding is a process 
by which two or more 
fabrics are joined with 
an adhesive. The com¬ 
bination usually is a 
knit or loosely woven 
fabric backed by a 
lightweight lining. If 
one layer is a vinyl or 
foam, the product is 
called a laminate. All 
self-lined fabrics offer 
the advantages of 
dimensional stability, 
opaqueness, and body. 


articles. Netting and braiding are also 
very old techniques and are used in 
lacemaking. Fusing, bonding, and 
laminating use adhesives to interlock 
short fibers or glue fabrics together. 


For applique or cut work on fine 
fabrics, extruded PVA films provide a 
firm base which is removable later by 
dissolving in water. Sheets of films are 
sold by large dressmakers’ suppliers. 




Netting is a fabric 
construction in which 
the yarns are held 
together by knots at 
each point where they 
intersect. This open- 
mesh structure can 
be varied to produce 
fabrics as heavy as 
fish net and as deli¬ 
cate as the mesh por¬ 
tion of a sheer lace. 
Today, many net fab¬ 
rics are made on tricot 
knit machines. 



Braiding is a fabric 
construction in which 
three or more yarns 
from a single source 
are interlaced diagonal¬ 
ly and lengthwise (just 
as in braiding hair). 
There are two forms, 
flat and tubular. Both 
yield a fabric that is 
narrow and flexible. 
Braiding is used 
primarily for garment 
trims, cords, and 
elastics. 




Malimo is a fabric 
construction in which 
weft yarns are laid 
over warp yarns, then 
joined by a third yarn 
of interlocking chain 
stitches. The basic 
technique can be 
varied to produce an 
extremely wide range 
of fabrics, with uses 
ranging from coats 
and other clothing 
to curtains and 
upholstery 
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Types and purposes 

Fabrics arc* giw*n a \aru*t\ ol treat* 
im*nts—before. dining, or after con- 
vtrn< non—designed to alter their 
|H*rloimance and final appearance. 
Familial it\ with these finishes will help 
\on to select fabrics that meet your 
neetlv To simplify classification these 
finishes are dixided here into func- 
lional (aliening fabric behavior) and 
decorative (aliening a fabric’s look or 
feel). The dubious. however, are not 
alwa\s v) clear-cut. Napping, for 
instance, alters texture and adds 
warmth as well. 

Functional finishes make a fabric 
more \ersatile or better suited to a par¬ 
ticular need. Often, a single finish 
imparts more than one quality. Some 
side ellects are desirable, others less 
so Preshrinking, foi example, makes 
a wea\e more compact and therefore 
more durable; a water-repellent finish 
tends to ward oil stains and dirt as well 
as moisture. Treatment for crease resis¬ 
tance. on the other hand, makes cot¬ 
ton less inclined to wrinkle, but also 
less cool and comfortable. 

Decorative finishes make fabric a 
pleasure to see and feel. Those de¬ 
scribed at the right arc* widely used. 
Not listed are hand techniques and 
those- less Irequentlv used b\ the fab¬ 
ric industry Permanence, a major con¬ 
sul elation with color and texture, 
dejxMKls largely on the qualm of the 
d\e oi technique used (see opposite 
page for wa\s to test quality). Com- 
menial lactois aie mlluential. too. 
FiIkt and yarn dyeing, for instance, 
are usually more pei manent than 
piece cheing, bin less practical for 
meeting changing fashion needs. 

1 he lasting potential of finishes is 
based on a gainicnt’s normal lile 
e\|x-ctaiic\ lo gel maximum henelit 
from all finishes, find oui as much as 
|x/vnble il>o*it a lain ic )x*loie )>mmg 
it and c arc fin it pi < >pei l\ 

SB 


Functional finishes—what to expect 


Antibacterial: Resists many types of bacteria, 
including those in perspiration. 

Antistatic: Does not accumulate static elec¬ 
tricity, therefore does not cling 
Crease-resistant: Resists and recovers from 
creases caused by normal wear. 

Flame resistant/flame retardant: Does not 
actively support a flame once its source has 
been removed (Few textile fabrics can be 
made 100% fireproof.) Always make sure that 
you buy fabric with this type of finish if you 
intend to make clothes for children, especially 
nightgowns and pajamas 
Mercerized (cottons and linens) Has greater 
strength and luster and better affinity for dye. 
Mothproof: Resists attacks by moths. 
Permanent press/durable press: Sheds 
creases from normal wear; requires no ironing 


Decorative finishing processes 

COLOR 

Bleaching: All natural color and staining are 
removed if the cloth is to be finished white; 
also necessary before dyeing or printing 
Fiber (stock) dyeing: Natural fibers are dyed 
before spinning into yarn or matting into felt. A 
thorough and relatively permanent process 
Solution (dope) dyeing: Synthetic fibers are 
dyed in the liquid form before extrusion into fil¬ 
aments. Generally the most colorfast of the 
color treatments 

Yarn (skein) dyeing: Spools or skeins of yarn 
are immersed in a dye bath, permitting dye to 
penetrate to the core of the yarn. Permits the 
use of different colors to create a design such 
as a plaid or check. Gingham, for example, is 
a yarn-dyed fabric. 

Piece dyeing: Fabric is dyed after construction. 
One common method is to unroll fabric, pass 
it through a trough containing dye solution, 
then re-roll it at the other end. The largest per¬ 
centage of fabric by far is dyed this way 
because it allows for greater flexibility in man¬ 
ufacturing Color is relatively fast if dyes used 
are those most suitable for the fiber. 

Cross dyeing: There are three methods of 
cross dyeing (1) Fabric is constructed with a 
combination of dyed and undyed yarns, then 
piece-dyed (2) Fabric is constructed with 
undyed yarns of two different fibers, then 
D*ece-dyed in two different dye solutions, each 
*vth an affinity for one fiber (3) Same as 
method 2 but with two different dyes corn- 
bred *n a smgte dye ba*h Many unusual 
—fur frosty and ir descent — 

rti "*bT,n•r’d iVith rtin,^ jye*ng 


when washed and dried according to care 
instructions; retains heat-set creases or pleats. 
Has low abrasion resistance and should be 
laundered wrong side out for best results. 
Preshrunk: Will not shrink more than the per¬ 
centage indicated (usually 1% to 2%) if care 
instructions are followed. 

Soil release (for permanent press fabrics): 
Permits removal of oil-based stains. 

Stain resistant/spot resistant: Resists water- 
based and/or oil-based stains. This finish can 
be applied with an aerosol product. 

Stiffened (permanent): Retains crisp finish 
through many washings (fiber structure has 
been permanently altered with chemicals). 
Stiffened (temporary): Has body and crisp¬ 
ness that may be lost in laundering but can be 
restored by adding starch (fabric has been 


PRINTING 

Roller printing: Design is transferred to fabric 
by means of engraved copper cylinders, a dif¬ 
ferent roller for each color. Fast and relatively 
inexpensive—thousands of yards/meters per 
hour can be printed. 

Screen printing: The dye is forced through 
screens with an impermeable coating on all 
areas not part of the design; a different screen 
is used for each color. Slower than roller print¬ 
ing but permits larger designs and brighter col¬ 
ors. Can be used successfully for knits. 
Transfer printing: Design is first printed on 
paper, than transferred to fabric by means of 
heat under pressure. Quality of result is com¬ 
parable to that of roller or screen printing, yet 
cost is about half. Can be used for knits. 
Parchmentizing (or acid-etching)- Fabric is 
"printed" with chemicals which actually dis¬ 
solve one of the fibers used in construction. 
Usual result is a raised motif on a sheer ground. 
Discharge printing: Fabric is first dyed, then 
roller-printed with a chemical that bleaches out 
the design. 

Duplex printing: Fabric is roller-printed on both 
sides, producing woven design effect. 
Flocking: Fabric is roller-printed with an adhe¬ 
sive, then cut fibers are applied to the surface, 
resulting in textured pattern. 

Resist printing: Resist paste (impervious to 
dye) is roller-printed on fabric Fabric is next 
piece-dyed, then the paste is removed, leaving 
light pattern on darker ground. 

Warp printing: Warp yarns are roller-printed 
before weaving, then interlaced with plain weft 
yarns; design is usually mottled. 


sized, i.e., starched, to retain these attributes 
to time of purchase). 

Stretch resistant/sag resistant (knit fabrics): 
Maintains original dimensions through normal 
wear and many washings. 

Wash-and-wear (also called easy care and 
minimum care): Requires little or no ironing 
after washing; resists and recovers from creas¬ 
es caused by normal wear. Follow care instruc¬ 
tions carefully. This fabric should not be twisted 
when it is washed, chlorine bleach may cause 
yellowing 

Waterproof: Is totally impervious to water 
under any and all conditions, the pores of the 
fabric are completely closed. 

Water-repellent: Fabric with this type of finish 
will resist absorption and penetration of water, 
but remains porous. 


TEXTURE 

Calendering A pressing process in which the 
fabric is passed between heavy rollers to make 
it smooth and glossy. Conditions of heat, 
speed, and pressure can be varied to achieve 
different effects. 

Cireing: Calendering variation in which wax or 
other sheen-producing substance is applied to 
fabric before contact with heated rollers. Final 
surface is very glossy. 

Embossing: Calendering variation in which 
engraved and heated rollers form a raised 
design. Can be used for any fiber except wool; 
effect is permanent when the fiber is a ther¬ 
moplastic, such as nylon, or when fabric has 
been treated with chemical resins. 

Glazing: Calendering variation in which starch, 
glue, or shellac is applied to fabric before pass¬ 
ing it over hot steel rollers moving faster than 
the fabric Chintz is a glazed fabric. 

Moireing: Calendering variation in which two 
layers of fabric (usually rib weave of silk, 
acetate, or rayon) are passed over ridged rollers. 
Moisture, heat, and intense pressure create 
wavy bars that reflect light in differing ways To 
preserve water wave effect, iron only with care. 
Napping: A process in which the fabric surface 
is brushed to raise the fiber ends (yarn must 
be spun). The resulting texture is compact, soft 
and warm. Fleece and flannel are examples of 
napped fabrics. 

Plisseing: A treatment with caustic soda solu¬ 
tion for cotton-based fabrics that shrinks fabric 
areas where it is applied, at the same time caus¬ 
ing dry areas to pucker. The result is a crinkled 
surface that may or may not be permanent. 
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Shopping for fabrics 


Basic buying considerations 

A successfully chosen garment fabric 
will complement the pattern design, 
flatter the wearer, perform according 
to expectations, and be of good qual¬ 
ity for the money. 

To determine a fabric’s suitability 
for a pattern, check the pattern enve¬ 
lope. Illustrations on the front show 
fabrics appropriate for the design; the 
envelope back lists suggested fabrics 
chosen by the designer. 

To find out whether a fabric is 
becoming to you, drape at least 2 yards 
(2 meters) of the material over your¬ 
self in front of a full-length mirror. In 
this way you can see the precise effect 
of color and texture on your skin tone 
and figure. (For guidance in the use of 


both color and texture, see Patterns.) 

To predict a fabric's probable 
behavior, you must know its content 
and finishes, also how much it will 
shrink and exactly how it should be 
cared for. Find out as much as you can 
at the time of purchase and follow any 
washing directions carefully. 

To recognize quality, or lack of it, 
you must become aware of the char¬ 
acteristics that signify excellence and 
those that disguise inferiority. The dis¬ 
tinguishing features are often small 
and subtle, and detectable only to an 
experienced eye. There are some 
more obvious criteria, however, that 
can be used to advantage by novice 
and experienced shopper alike: 


1. Weave should be firm. You can test 
this by scratching the surface; if the 
threads shift easily, the garment seams 
may be inclined to slip or develop 
holes around the stitching. 

2. Weave should be uniform. Hold it 
up to the light and check for any 
unusually thick or thin areas. A fabric 
that has them would not wear evenly. 
The light test will also show up any 
weak spots or imperfections. 

3. Filler yarns should meet selvages at 
right angles. Yarns at an oblique angle 
mean fabric is off-grain (see Cutting 
for test and remedy). 

4. Dye color should be even and look 
fresh. If there is a creaseline, check 
whether color has rubbed off there. 


This could indicate poor dye quality, 
and will pose problems when cutting. 

5. Print color should be even, with 
no white (undyed) spots showing 
through them, except in areas that are 
clearly meant to be white. 

6. A print that is geometric or other¬ 
wise symmetrical should meet the sel¬ 
vages at a right angle. An irregular 
print cannot be corrected. 

7. No powdery dust should appear 
when fabric is rubbed between the fin¬ 
gers. Visible powder is an indication of 
too much sizing, a frequent device for 
concealing poor quality. 

8. Fabric should shed creases after 
crushing. If it does not, the garment 
will always look rumpled. 


Special buying considerations 


Extra thought must be given to the 
purchase of certain fabrics because of 
special or unusual qualities. 

Knits vary in stretchability. Just how 
much a knit stretches crosswise should 
be determined before you buy it. If the 
pattern you have chosen is marked “for 
knits only,” it will probably supply a 
gauge like the one below, but only for 
one of the three stretch categories— 
slight, moderate, or super. The gauge 
helps you to tell whether a particular 
knit will suit the pattern style. This is 
how the gauge works. Holding a 4 in 
(10 cm) crosswise section of your knit 


against the gauge, stretch gently from 
the 4 in (10 cm) mark to the outer 
limit of the ruler. If the fabric stretch¬ 
es comfortably to the designated point, 
or even beyond it, the knit has enough 
stretch for the pattern. 

Notice, after stretching, whether the 
fabric returns to its original dimen¬ 
sions. A knit that does not recover 
completely may sag or stretch out of 
shape during wear. 

Leather and suede are usually sold 
by the square foot (meter) instead of 
the linear yard (meter). (Suede is the 
same kind of skin as leather, finished 


on the flesh side rather than the hair 
side.) You must therefore calculate the 
quantity you require before buying. 

Here is a conversion method, using 
4 yd (4 m) of 45 in (115 cm) fabric as 
the example: (1) Calculate the num¬ 
ber of square feet (meters) in 1 yd 
(1 m) of the fabric width called for; 
in 1 yd (1 m) of 45 in (115 cm) fab¬ 
ric, the example chosen, there are 
11 V\ sq ft (1.15 sq m). (2) Multiply this 
number by the required length of fab¬ 
ric; in this case, 1 W\ (1.15) times 4, 
or a total of 45 sq ft (4.6 sq m). (3) 
To this total, add an extra 15% for 


piecing and wastage; 45 times 0.15 
equals 6.75; adding this amount to 
45 gives you 51.75. You need 51% sq ft 
of the leather. In the metric conver¬ 
sion, 4.6 times 0.15 is 0.69; adding this 
amount to 4.6 gives 5.29. You need 
5.3 square meters. 

You should also consider the size of 
the usable portions of each skin. If 
possible, compare these with the 
largest pattern pieces, taking into 
account any holes or irregular edges. 
You might need to piece the leather 
or divide large pattern pieces into 
smaller sections. 



To use knit gauge, fold over a crosswise edge of the knit about 
2 in (5 cm). With left hand, brace knit against left edge of gauge. 
With right hand, take hold of knit at the 4 in (10 cm) mark and 
gently stretch it to the mark it reaches comfortably 


2" (5 cm) 

4” (10 cm) 

4 3 /T (12 cm) 

5 3 /i$" 

(13 cm) 

6" (15 cm) 

4" (10 cm) width of fabric 

SLIGHT 

STRETCH 



4" (10 cm) width of fabric 

MODERATE 

STRETCH 

1 

i 

4" (10 cm) width of fabric 

SUPER 

STRETCH 

1 

1 1 . 
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Fabric quantity requirements 

Hu* construction oi design of some 
fabrics mi|x>v*\ s|X‘cial quantity ro 
quin*iiK*nts. These needs ma\ or may 
not lx* specified on the pattern enve- 


Matching 



Cutting 96-105 

Working with plaids and stripes 188-189 


Border prints, large-scale motifs 104, 132 
Lace borders 324 


lope. Examples of such fabrics are 
shown below and on the opposite 
page. Some fabrics could fall into more 
than one category. A large-scale print, 


for instance, might also be a one-way 
design. Consider all aspects when cal¬ 
culating quantity. When matching or 
design placement is a factor, the length 


of one repeat should be added for each 
yard (meter) of fabric called for. (A 
repeat is the area covered by one com¬ 
plete motif of the design). For exam- 


Special design placement 













Plaids (multiple bands crossing 
at right angles, the repeat is a 
4-sided area in which the design 
is complete); Require lengthwise 
centering and crosswise match¬ 
ing Size of the repeat deter¬ 
mines how much extra fabric is 
needed for matching You will 
need still more fabric for uneven 
plaids because they require a 
one-way layout. These necessi¬ 
ties apply also to geometric 
designs (a check, for example) 
where repeat is larger than 
Vi in (6 mm). 



Large-scale prints (motifs 3 in 
(8 cm] or more, wide or deep); 
Design must be balanced and 
motifs carefully placed on the 
figure (for details, see Cutting). 
Extra allowance must be made 
for matching if design is 
geometric (for example, checked 
or diamond). Additional fabric is 
needed if design is one-way. 


Stripes (parallel bands of color 
in one direction only); Matching 
requirements depend on the 
direction of the lines and the pat¬ 
tern style. Extra fabric may be 
needed for horizontal (crosswise) 
stripes, or to match stripes in 
a chevron design (for details, 
see Cutting). No extra fabric is 
required for lengthwise stripes 
that will be used vertically. 



Border print (marginal design 
along one selvage); No extra 
fabric is needed if the border is 
used vertically. Less than the 
specified amount may suffice if 
border is used horizontally (see 
Cutting). Choose a pattern that 
has a border-print view on the 
envelope, or calculate quantity by 
making a trial layout, aligning pat¬ 
tern pieces with the crosswise 
gram. (Note: border prints with 
pattern across width rather than 
along selvage are also available 
These have repeating panels, 
usually about 1 yd [1 m] apart.) 


Diagonals (lines that are woven 
or printed at an oblique angle to 
selvage); Matching may or may 
not be possible, depending on 
the angle of the pattern seams. 
As a rule, extra fabric is needed 
only if the stripes are broad, or 
printed or woven in a variety 
of colors. 


Lace (an openwork structure fea¬ 
turing flower or other motif on 
a net ground): A unique fabric 
because it has no gramlme, mak¬ 
ing layout possibilities (and quan¬ 
tity needs) flexible. Thought must 
be given to placing motifs attrac¬ 
tively on the figure, to matching 
them where possible, to laying 
them in one direction if neces¬ 
sary. Some laces have a scal¬ 
loped edge that can be used at 
garment edges, such as sleeve 
or skirt hem, neckline or front 
opening, eliminating the need 
for hem allowances and facings. 
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One-way layout 102 
Trial layout 105 


Shopping for fabrics 


pie, if 4 yd (4 in) are required and the 
repeat measures 2 in (5 cm), buy 4 V\ 
yd (4.2 m) of the fabric. 

If a one-way layout is necessary the 


required quantity depends on the 
shape of the pattern pieces. II' top and 
bottom widths are approximately the 
same, no extra fabric should be nec¬ 


essary. When the top and bottom 
widths differ considerably (such as in 
a widely flared skirt), a reasonable 
allowance is an extra V\ yd (0.2 m) for 


each yard (meter) of fabric specified. 
A more accurate approach, however, is 
a trial layout (see Cutting, page 100, 
for procedure). 


One-way layout 



One-way design {printed or 
woven motifs not the same in 
both lengthwise directions; 
flower and paisley patterns are 
often one-way): Check pattern 
envelope for napped fabric 
quantities or estimate amount 
needed, using the criteria above. 





Napped fabric (the surface of 
a plain or twill weave, or plain 
knit, has been brushed to create 
a soft, fuzzy texture, typical 
example is flannel): Pattern 
pieces must be laid in one 
direction, usually with the 
nap running down. 



Short-pile fabric (downy- 
textured surface less than Ve in 
(3 mm] deep, usually made by 
shearing pile yarns, as in vel¬ 
veteen)' Cut with the nap run¬ 
ning up for the richest color, 
with nap running down for a 
frosty effect. 



Moire, satin, or iridescent 

{slick, shiny surface reflects light 
differently in each of the length¬ 
wise directions): Can be cut in 
either direction, depending on 
the effect desired. 


Deep-pile fabric (downy-textured 
surface more than Vs in [3 mm) 
deep, formed by extra warp or 
filling yarn, or by a special knit 
structure; plush and fake fur are 
examples): Almost always cut 
with the nap running down. 


Certain knits {may have 
jacquard or other patterned 
design that is one-way, or char¬ 
acter of surface may cause it 
to reflect light in differing ways): 
Inspect fabric closely If uncertain 
about its needs or limitations, 
buy quantity given for nap, use 
a one-way layout to be safe. 
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Although mam tvpcs of textile fiber 
have been in use for thousands of 
vears. lethnolog\ has been constantly 
adding to the range since the early 
\eais of this century. Man-made fibers 
have brought great variety to the tex¬ 
tile mdu\tr\ and have added many 
desirable qualities which are unob¬ 
tainable in natural fibers. Frequently 
the blending of natural and man¬ 


made fibers achieves the best in both 
performance and aesthetic appeal. 

Of the natural fibers, the most com¬ 
monly used today are cotton, flax, 
wool, and silk. The apparent multi¬ 
plicity of fiber and fabric names in the 
artificial range is due to competition 
between different fiber-producing 
companies. There is an equal diversi¬ 
ty of wool and cotton yarns and fab- 


Acetates see pages 60-61 
Acrylics see pages 60-61 


Aida doth Basket weave construction, often 
of po^ves'er and cotton. w*th untwisted yarns 
*o tne weave Empro-dery 



bit but sometimes from the angora goat (the 
latter is usually called mohair). Coats, dresses. 
Astrakhan Heavy woven fabric with tight curly 
pile imitating pelt from unborn or very young 
iambs. Now difficult to find Formal wear. 
Baize Light, thick felt, usually bright green. Can 
be used to line drawers, and for pads under 
vases to protect polished furniture. 

Barathea Fine fabric with broken rib pattern 
and pebbly surface, originally wool or silk, now 
of various fibers. Men's and women's suits. 
Batik A method of dyeing from Indonesia in 
which the parts of the fabric not being colored 
are covered with wax. Term now also refers to 
the cloth so dyed, it is sometimes incorrectly 
used to describe traditional Indonesian batik 
designs not printed by the batik method. Often 
comes as border print fabric Blouses, dresses, 
pillow covers. 

Batiste Lightweight, fine, sometimes sheer 
fabric of wool, cotton, or synthetic fiber in plain 
weave. Blouses, lingerie, linings, handkerchiefs 
Beaver cloth A soft-finished wool fabric with 
thick nap designed to resemble beaver fur. 
Coats, hats, skirts. 



Bedford cord Stout wove-’- fabric with i>t>irg 
J:,vr. t-t qfri . m#d* a wew of ° 

1 n * e*.. pdnt o ’ 1 fy 
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rics, but they are not promoted in the 
same way. For further information on 
the different types and properties of 
natural and man-made fibers see 
pages 60 and 61. 

Fabric names are derived from a 
variety of sources. The name can refer 
to the fiber from which the fabric is 
made, the method of weaving or fin¬ 
ishing, the part of the world in which 

Bengaline Strong, lightweight fabric usually of 
silk and cotton, or silk and wool, with cross¬ 
wise rib. Dresses. 


the fabric originated, its traditional 
use, or even a skin or animal it may 
resemble (for instance, chenille is the 
French word for caterpillar). The fol¬ 
lowing list is by no means exhaustive 
but includes a selection of fabrics in 
common use; a number of others that 
are rare or no longer obtainable have 
been included for general and histor¬ 
ical interest. 

nubby surface. Yarn itself is also called boucle. 
Women's tailoring. 

Broadcloth Fine lustrous cotton fabric of poplin 
type, used for men's shirts. Woolen broadcloth 
is a fine, twill fabric, generally dyed with dark 
colors, used for men's suits. 

Brocade Rich jacquard weave fabric with an 
all-over interwoven design. True brocades are 
woven but the term is now also used for knits 
with a similar look. A tarnish-proof gold thread 
is sometimes included in the weave. Formal 
and evening clothing, upholstery. 


Blanket cloth Heavyweight overcoating, often 
napped with plaid design, mainly of wool. 

Blister see Cloque 

Bombazine Twilled or corded fabric of cotton 
and worsted, or silk and worsted Traditionally 
black for mourning clothing, it is now available 
in other colors too. 

Botany wool Generic term for the finest 
grades of wool and worsted yarns. Name 
derives from Botany Bay, Australia. 

Boucle (pronounced booclay) Wool or wool 
blend fabric of looped or knotted yarn, giving a 
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Broderie anglaise Eyelet embroidery on cot¬ 
ton, white on white but also in plain colors and 
prints. Available in dress widths for blouses, 
dresses in narrower widths, for trimming; 
sometimes called "broderie" or "eyelet lace." 
Buckram A stiff open-weave fabric—a form of 
cheesecloth with a glued finish. Used mainly 
for hat shaping, belt stiffening and interfacing 
Burlap Coarse, heavy fabric made from jute, 
hemp or cotton. Synonymous with hessian, i 
Curtains, wall coverings, upholstery. 

Calico Generic name for lightweight, plain 
weave cotton with a smooth surface, made 
with small print designs. Suitable for aprons, 
children's clothing, quilts, and home furnish¬ 
ings. Name comes from Calicut in India. 





















Cambric Fine cotton fabric with a slightly 
glossy surface. Once used for women's caps, 
handkerchiefs, and underclothes but now more 
often used for upholstery and bookbinding. 
Camel hair Lightweight coating fabric, usually 
m twill weave. Name derives from the use of 
the extremely soft inner coat of the camel 
Today it is usually blended with other fibers such 
as wool, and is classified for labeling as wool. 
The term camel also refers to the color, a yel¬ 
lowish tan. Mens coats, women's tailoring 
Campbell twill (also known as Mayo twill) 
Broken twill used extensively in the finer 
woolen and worsted trade. Suits. 

Candlewick Coarse folded yarn, usually 100% 
cotton, used in craft of candlewickmg. Name 
for soft, thick yarn which is pulled through a 
base fabric and then cut to form tufts. The term 
also describes fabric made by this method. 
Bedspreads and dressing gowns. 

Canvas Heavy, strong, plain weave fabric usu¬ 
ally made from cotton but sometimes from arti¬ 
ficial fibers or blends. Blinds, chair seats. See 
also Hair cloth. 

Casement cloth This term is usually limited to 
open weave curtain fabrics, but is also applied 
to sheer curtaining fabrics in general. 
Cashmere A luxury fiber, knitted or woven. 
Originally hair from the downy undercoat of the 
Asiatic goat, from Kashmir, now includes sim¬ 
ilar quality hair obtained through selective 
breeding of Australian, New Zealand, and 



Scottish feral goats. It is usually blended with 
sheep's wool or artificial fibers to increase 
wearing ability and to lower cost. Used for tai¬ 
lored clothing. 

Cavalry twill Strong, twill weave cloth tradi¬ 
tionally used for riding breeches and uniforms. 
Raincoats, skirts, pants. 

Challis (pronounced shallee) Light, supple, 
plain weave fabric of wool, rayon, cotton, or 



blends Traditionally printed on dark background 
with floral or paisley design. Dresses. 
Chambray (pronounced shom-bray) Tradition¬ 
ally a plain weave cotton but now usually made 



from polyester/viscose or other artificial fibers. 
Usually made with a colored warp and a white 
filler. Is available in plain colors, stripes, and 
checks and can resemble denim, although 
lighter in weight. Work clothes, sportswear, 
pajamas, and shirts. 

Chamois (pronounced sham-wa) Soft, pliable 
yellow-colored leather, usually with a slightly 
napped surface, named after the chamois goat 
from which the skin is obtained. Other animal 
skins may be substituted and synthetic imita¬ 
tions are also available. Shirts, vests. 

Chanel tweed This term is loosely used for 
any tweed made from bulky yarns, thick and 
thin with many slubs. Popularized by the 
French designer Coco Chanel. Suits, coats. 
Cheesecloth Plain, loosely woven fabric, usu¬ 
ally of cotton, sometimes used for fashion 
clothing and interlinings, but more often for 





curtains, flag buntings, and polishing cloths. 
Formerly used in cheese making. 

Chenille (pronounced sheneef) Name comes 
from the French word for caterpillar. Soft yarn, 
with pile protruding on all sides, generally made 
from wool blends. Rugs, bedspreads, dressing 
gowns. 

Cheviot Rough-surfaced, heavily napped fabric 
resembling serge, originally made from the 
wool of the Cheviot sheep. Coats. 





Chiffon Originally made from silk but today 
generally made from artificial fibers. Very light¬ 
weight, soft, sheer fabric, printed or plain, 
noted for its draping ability. Formal wear. 
China silk Lightweight, inexpensive silk used 
for linings and scarves. Synonymous with jap 
silk or jappe Has been almost completely 
replaced by artificial fibers. 

Chine French name refers to the Chinese ori¬ 
gin of the procedure in which the warp threads 
of a fabric are yarn dyed or printed and then 
woven, to produce a shadowy effect. Dresses. 
Also known as ikat. 

Chino Trade name for a mediumweight, twill 
weave cotton with a slight sheen. Sportswear. 


Chintz Closely woven, plain weave fabric 
printed with figures and birds but most often 



flowers. Usually has a glazed finish. Soft fur¬ 
nishings, curtains. 

Cloque (pronounced clock-ay) Any fabric with 
an embossed design. Knitted cloque is rib- 
based weft knit structure the surface of which 
exhibits a characteristic blister effect. Swim¬ 
wear, gymwear, dresses, tops. 

Clydella Trade name for 81 % cotton/19% wool 
fabric of plain weave, printed or plain. Chil¬ 
dren's wear, dresses, and blouses. 

Corduroy Name possibly derives from the 
French corde du roi, “king's cord." Cotton weft 
pile fabric woven or shorn to produce ribs in 
the direction of the warp. It is available in var¬ 
ious widths of rib and in both printed and plain 
colors. Uncut cord has all-over nap. Children’s 
clothing, jackets, coats, pants. 



Cotton Named after the plant from which it is 
obtained. There are many qualities of cotton 
fabric depending on the staple length and fit¬ 
ness of the fiber used Names like Sea Island 
and Egyptian refer to the quality of the fabric 
The range of fabrics cotton is made into 
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ficial f bers Often has fine lengthwise cords, 
stripes, checks, or very small printed patterns. 
Dresses, curtains. 

Doeskin Now usually the skin of a white 
sheep, but the name is also used for fabrics 
made from wool or artificial fibers that have a 
soft, usually napped finish with a "kid glove" 
feel Dresses, women's jackets, vests. 




Dotted swiss Traditional swiss fabric is a fine, 
sheer fabric of almost any fiber Dotted swiss 
refers to this fabric with small dots woven in, 
flocked or sometimes printed Bridesmaids' 
dresses, children's formal wear. 

Double knit Knitted fabric with both sides iden¬ 
tical, except when patterned Has excellent 
body and good recovery. Tops, skirts, jackets. 
Double pique Knit fabric with a rib structure 
Collared T-shirts. 

Drill Strong, twill weave cotton similar to 
denim, often dyed khaki. Work clothes, pants 
for small boys. 

Duck Heavy, tightly woven fabric of cotton or 
linen available in plain or ribbed weaves in var¬ 
ious weights The terms "duck" and "canvas" 
are now synonymous. Aprons, artists' canvas 
Duffel cloth Thick, heavily napped coating fab¬ 
ric, usually tan or green. Generally made up into 
short coats referred to as duffel coats. 

Dupion Also called "douppton," or "doupion." 
Slubbed fabric made from fiber formed by two 
silkworms which have spun their cocoons 
together It is now uncommon and expensive, 
but imitations are woven from artificial fibers 
Formal wear, suits. 

Eyelet see Broderie anglaise 
Faille (pronounced fate) Closely woven fabric 
made from si'k. cotton, wool, or artificial fibers, 
with a light, flat crosswise nb. Evening and for¬ 
mal <vear 

Fake fur see Fun fur 

Feathers Feathers from cocks, marabous, and 
ostryf-.-' #r ' many colors either 

tape or with the 
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quills overlooked onto string Available by the 
yard (meter), the strips can be used to trim 
coats and formal wear, or to cover the entire 
surface of an evening jacket or stole. 

Felt A nonwoven fabric made of wool, fur, or 
hair fibers which have been meshed together 
by heat, moisture, and mechanical action. 
Available by the yard (meter) or in small squares 
for toy making 

Flannel Plain or twill weave fabric of soft 
(sometimes brushed) wool or cotton. Suits 
Flannelette Napped cotton in plain weave, 
sometimes blended with artificial fibers, made 
in prints and plain colors. Children's wear. 



Foulard Lightweight, plain or twill weave fab¬ 
ric usually of rayon or silk. Ties, cravats, scarves. 
Frieze Thick, heavy fabric with rough surface 
of cut or uncut loops Made from cotton or arti¬ 
ficial fibers. Upholstery. 

Fun fur Fabric, usually acrylic, made to resem¬ 
ble real animal fur. Term is synonymous with 
fake fur. Available by the yard (meter) and in 
strips for trimming. 


Gabardine Strong, clear finished, medium to 
heavyweight twill weave fabric made from 


many different fibers or fiber blends. Raincoats, 
sportswear, pants. 

Galatea Strong, twill weave cotton fabric. 
Work clothes, pants for small boys. 

Gauze Open weave, sheer fabric made from 
many different fibers. Bandages, curtains. 


Georgette Similar to but heavier than chiffon. 
Made from crepe yarns and has a dull texture. 
Blouses, evening wear 

Gingham Plain weave fabric formerly of cot¬ 
ton but now often made from blends or artifi¬ 
cial fibers. Made by dyeing yarns then weaving 
them in checked or striped patterns. The 
checks (which come in a variety of sizes) make 
an excellent base for cross-stitch work. 
Dresses, blouses, children's clothing. 

Granite cloth Usually worsted or linen, a hard 
but lightweight cloth finished with a grainy sur¬ 
face. Now uncommon. Men's suits. 
Grenadine Loosely woven, leno weave fabric 
with a clipped dobby design. Curtains, summer 
dresses, skirts. 

Grosgrain Also called petersham. Heavily 
ribbed fabric made with silk or rayon warp over 
round, firm cotton cords. Usually only available 
in ribbon widths Ribbons, waistbands. 
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Habutae (pronounced hab-u-tie) Lightweight 
glossy fabric made from artificial fibers. Linings. 
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Hopsacking Named after the sacks used for 
hop-gathering. Coarse fabric with rough surface 
made from cotton, linen, or rayon. {Hopsack is 
also the term used for a variation of plain 
weave.) Upholstery, some fashion items 



Hair cloth Sometimes called "haircord." Plain 
weave fabric characterized by fine rib lines 
in the warp direction created by alternate 
coarse and fine ends. Made from natural and 
artificial fibers combined with animal hair, usu¬ 
ally goat or horse. Usually used for upholstery, 
and interfacing 



Houndstooth check Small combination of twill 
weave and color pattern formed in warp and 
weft. Suits, trousers, sports jackets. 
Huckaback Also called "huck." Term refers to 
a weave of cotton, linen, or artificial fibers prin¬ 
cipally used for hand or dish-towels. With its 
pattern of small squares it makes an excellent 
base for embroidery 
Ikat see Chine 

Interlock A fine gauge knit formerly used only 
for underwear but now used for outer gar¬ 
ments. Plain colors. 

Jap silk see China silk 
Jacquard An intricate patterned weave or knit, 
often with a raised surface. Damask cloths, 
jackets. See page 64. 


Headcloth Inexpensive, coarsely woven fabric, 
generally of cotton Children's clothing; also 
used as a base for embroidery. 

Hessian see Burlap 

Holland Now rare Firm, plain weave fabric 
with glazed finish, originally made from linen, 
now often made from cotton. Blinds, furniture 
coverings. 

Homespun Rough-surfaced, loosely spun fab¬ 
ric of wool, |ute, linen, or cotton Today the term 
may refer to fabrics made of almost any fiber 
in imitation of the hand-made look 
Honan Synonymous with pongee. Traditionally 
a fme, crisp, hand-woven wild silk fabric with 
occasional lustrous and thick-thin threads 
Formerly only tan colored fabric was available, 
but now often dyed Used mostly for linings, 
dresses 


Jersey Generic term for any plain knitted fab¬ 
ric. Available in plain colors, stripes, and prints 
See weft knits, page 66 
Jute A natural fiber from the jute plant, used 
for making burlap, twine rug backing, trim¬ 


mings, and belts It is also popular for 
macrame—knotted thread work. 

Kapok Fluffy fiber from the pods of the kapok 
tree, used to fill pillows, toys, and seam rolls. 
Now largely replaced by artificial fillings, 
polyurethane foam, polyester fiberfill. 

Kersey A closely woven lustrous, compact fab¬ 
ric of wool or cotton, diagonally twilled or 
ribbed, with a fine nap. Made in plain colors. 
Work clothes and uniforms. 

Lace Fabric or trimming with floral or scroll 
design differing from embroidery in that it is 
formed without a base fabric Lace is now pro¬ 
duced by machine, needlepoint lace is worked 
with a needle either on a core of fabric or built 
up entirely of looped or buttonhole stitches; 
bobbin lace is woven or plaited, each thread 


being wound on a bobbin, and characteristical¬ 
ly has a clothlike background with a fancy fill¬ 
ing and netlike surround. Laces are made from 
a variety of fibers; some are washable, others 
require very careful treatment. Laces are avail¬ 
able in a wide range of colors, although white 
and ecru predominate. With one exception, 
noted below, laces come in dress and trimming 
widths The principal types are: 


Alenpon (pronounced al-on-son) A design out¬ 


lined with heavy thread (often silk) on a sheer 
net surround Named after the French town of 
the same name. A luxury lace 
All-over A regularly repeating pattern with no 
surrounding net and no edging scallops. 
Chantilly (pronounced shan-tilltf An elaborate 
design on a fine mesh surround finished with 
scallops at both edges. Popular for bridal wear. 
Cluny A fairly heavy, rugged lace, generally of 
cotton, often with guipure designs but less 
expensive than guipure. It has no surround; the 
pattern sections are fixed in place by interlac¬ 
ing thread bars. 


Guipure (pronounced gee-poor) The pattern is 
embroidered on a fabric which is later dis¬ 
solved, leaving the motifs intact, joined by bars 
of thread. The motifs can be cut away and 
appliqued as a trimming on blouses, dresses, 
and tablecloths The lace is thick and the 
designs stand up in relief. 

Insertion lace Trimming lace with two straight, 
finished edges 


Needlerun lace Embroidered design superim¬ 
posed on net 
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Rasct'e' ^aoe on a raschel knitting machine. 
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but as many skins are imported their availabil¬ 
ity can be restricted from time to time. It is 
usually necessary to buy complete skins or 
hides as companies fmd it difficult to sell rem¬ 
nants. The principal types of leather are: 
Garment suede split Available in fashion colors, 
the most popular choice for home sewing as 



it can look effective without the finer details of 
tailoring It can be printed. 


Modeling hide Heavyweight, and popular for 
bags, belts, and wallets This leather is usual¬ 
ly dyed by the modeler 
Full gram garment leather Locally produced 
Th*s is one of the more commonly used hides. 
A/aiiable in fashion colors. Usually sold in 
wfcole s* is but occasionally in smaller pieces. 
Lambsxvoo! General used as a trim (2-2Vz in 
l*>G r-ml f bers). and for making babies' rugs. 
K*F r -st qijairty <-km and - i virile in use 
A.>li|j4;.c «o vanous coion, 
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Sheep nappa (lambskin) and kip (calfskin) are 
available in a variety of colors. 

Leatherette Imitation leather available by the 
yard (meter) in a number of finishes such as 
suede and chamois. Tailored coats, jackets. 



Leno Fabric produced by leno attachment on 
loom (see Woven fabric constructions, page 
63), giving a lacy effect. Is strong and stable. 
Summer dresses, curtains. 

Linen One of the world's oldest fabrics, made 
from fibers from the stalks of the flax plant. 


Now generally combined with artificial fibers to 
improve crease resistance and washability. A 
very strong, absorbent, smooth, crisp fabric. 
Available in various strengths of weave. 
Bleached or natural (ecru) linen is a popular 
base for embroidery. Tailored suits, dresses. 
Linsey-woolsey A coarse, uncomfortable fab¬ 
ric made in the eighteenth century by weaving 
wool and linen together. 

Loden cloth Wind and water-resistant cloth, 
similar to duffel cloth, made from wool or arti¬ 
ficial fibers. Coats. 
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Lurex Trademark of Lurex Incorporated for a 
metallic thread, but sometimes refers to fabric 
woven through with this thread. 



Madras Cotton gauze fabric with an extra weft 
yarn that is bound into the gauze texture in 
the figured parts and cut away elsewhere. 
Traditionally, in bright plaid designs. Shirts, 
dresses. 

Marocain Wool, cotton, or silk dress crepe 
with a crosswise rib. No longer available. 
Evening and formal wear. 

Marquisette Lightweight, leno weave fabric of 
silk or artificial fibers, generally used for cur¬ 
tains and mosquito netting. 






























Matelasse (pronounced mat-uh-lass-ay) Lux¬ 
urious, often jacquard weave fabric with raised 
design giving a puckered, quilted effect. 
Sometimes woven through with metallic 
thread Evening wear, upholstery. 

Melton Sometimes called "melton cloth." Very 
closely woven, twill weave, napped fabric sim¬ 
ilar to broadcloth but less expensive. Wind- 
resistant Now usually made from artificial 
fibers. Uniforms, coats, snow suits, under col¬ 
lars in tailored jackets 

Milanese Low quality woven cotton fabric. 
Also a warp knit fabric with diagonal design. 
Many uses. Lingerie, curtains 
Mogador Plain weave fabric similar to faille 
made from silk or artificial fibers, usually 
striped. No longer available. Sportswear, ties 



Mohair Lustrous, lightweight, silky fabric made 
from the hair of the angora goat. Now usually 
combined with other fibers. Suits, coats. 
Moleskin Thick, heavy cotton fabric napped 
and shorn to produce a suedelike finish. Tends 
to shrink, but is very hard-wearing. Pants, work 
clothing. 

Molleton Reversible cotton fabric, napped on 
both sides, usually brightly printed Used main¬ 
ly for dressing gowns. 

Moss crepe Crepe woven with a mossy tex¬ 
ture, giving a spongy handle. Can be made from 
any fiber including polyester. Available in plain 
colors and prints. Blouses, dresses. 
Mousseline de soie (pronounced mooss-uh- 
leen de swah) Silk muslin, de soie meaning "of 
silk.” A similar fabric produced from artificial 
fbers is called "mousseline." Mousseline de 
soie is the crisper of the two, and is light¬ 
weight, sheer, and similar to chiffon in appear¬ 
ance Available in plain colors and prints. 
Blouses, evening dresses. 

Muslin Inexpensive cotton of plain weave, 
made in various weights, from gauzelike fabric 
to sheeting Now often made from a blend of 
cotton and artificial fibers. True Indian muslin. 


however, is often woven with gold or silver 
thread and is an expensive luxury. Muslin can 
be used to make up a fitting shell before cut¬ 
ting an expensive fabric. Also suitable for 
aprons, linings, shirting, and sheets. 

Nainsook Name comes from the Indian words 
for "eye" and "pleasure." A soft, plain weave 
cotton made from mercerized yarns, it is suit¬ 
able for babies' clothing and lingerie. Artificial 
fibers have largely superseded its use in dress 
widths, but nainsook is still used to make fine 
quality bias tape. 


Net Open fabric, knotted in geometrically 
shaped holes, usually hexagonal. It is made in 
several weights and can be made from a vari¬ 
ety of fibers. Silk or nylon net, popular for bridal 
and ballroom dancing wear, is called tulle. 
Curtains, mosquito nets. 

Ninon Sheer, lightweight fabric in plain or nov¬ 
elty open weave, once made from silk but now 
generally from nylon. Curtains, dresses. 

Nylon A generic term for an artificial fiber, and 
no longer a trade name. Pure nylon fabrics are 
durable but nonabsorbent, which sometimes 
makes them uncomfortable to wear, especial- 


Fabrics A to Z 


Osnaburg Coarse, strong, plain weave cotton, 
used mainly for bags and industrial purposes. 


ly in warm weather. Nylon is often blended with 
other fibers such as cotton, wool, rayon, and 
acetate to make fabrics with greater absorben¬ 
cy. The durability of other fibers can be in¬ 
creased by blending them with nylon. For 
further information, see page 61. 



Organdy A fine, semisheer, lightweight, loose 
weave of cotton or artificial fibers. Curtains, 
blouses, evening wear. 


Organza Sheer, crisp silk organdy with a sheen 
and of very fine weave. Formerly popular for 
bridal and evening wear. Expensive. 



Ottoman Heavy fabric with crosswise ribs of 
varying widths, originally made with a silk warp 
and wool weft Once popular for evening 
clothes, now used for coats, suits, academic 
gowns, and upholstery. 

Oxford cloth Wool fabric of basket weave with 
colored (generally very dark gray) warp and 
white filling thread. Men's suits. The term 
"oxford" also refers to a shirting fabric of plain 
or basket weave. 

Panama Lightweight, usually wool worsted 
fabric of basket weave, popular for summer 
suiting before it was largely replaced by artifi¬ 
cial fiber fabrics. 

Peau de soie (pronounced po de swah) Name 
is French, meaning "skin of silk." A heavy, 
smooth, satin weave fabric with a dull sheen. 
Now generally made from artificial fibers, in¬ 
cluding polyester. Suitable for wedding dress¬ 
es, evening wear. 



Percale Fine, lightweight, plain weave fabric 
with a smooth finish, now usually made from 
a blend of cotton and artificial fibers. Printed or 
plain. Sheets. 

Petersham see Grosgrain 
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Pique Cot? ot cc*?on blend fabr c woven with 
f frsed geometrical shaped patterns on 


a loom w*.th a dobby attachment. Plain or 
prr?ed Sponsvsear 

Plaited fabric Kn-t fabric incorporating two 
r an s tne thK^er yarn is usually on the face, 
:*^e •" r ner placed yarn (often Lycra) is on the 
'''S'de or a: ** e Pack of the structure This gives 
? great sketch and resilience Swimwear, gym- 
.%^ar hos*ery 

Plush Tn»c» deep warp pile fabric made from 
♦ wool, moha r, o f rayon The pile is longer 
and mo^e open than that of velvet. Used for 
coa*s rugs and upholstery 
Polished cotton Also called "satin cotton." 



Ccttryi •arr. v.*<n r«s had a sheen applied in 
*' 4 *- -s *t *s *ess shiny than 

gnzea tv** * D f *v.a% soft fijrn»sh«ngs 
Pongee ^ .»e*^ kg' • weight s j ^ fabric 

a r • -l • T t r 5 Honan and 

V 1 •■!*, f V- -gpa>e Fanreman- 
" : r •> ! pongee to 

# .v«3* ^*4.,-, ' ^de from 

* ’ ‘on *’> • t* fi 1^ 

Poodle cloth */i ■ v ^. 


from wool, now often from artificial fibers. It is 
meant to resemble the coat of a French poo¬ 
dle Coats, jackets 

Poplin Tightly woven, hard-wearing fabric with 
a f ne horizontal rib, usually of cotton but also 
cotton/artificial fiber blends, or made from silk. 


Summer dresses, children's clothing. 

Poult taffeta Heavy, stiff-ribbed taffeta Plain 
colors or shot (glimmering with the two colors 
used in the weave). Now rare 
Quilting ^he effect is obtained by stitching by 



hand or machine (or welding by sonic vibra¬ 
tions) two or more layers of fabric together in 
geometrical patterns, with padding between. 
The padding makes the fabric warm; quilted 
cotton and nylon are therefore popular decora¬ 
tive fabrics for dressing gowns, vests, uphol¬ 
stery, and bedcovers. The term does not refer 
to pin-tucked denim. 

Ratine Rough, nubby fabric, loosely woven in 
<r om a yarn produced by twisting 
r f’ber under uneven tension 
r n d fabric. Between- 
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Polynosic rayon Made by a more recently 
developed process than viscose rayon. It is less 
likely to shrink or stretch. 

Cuprammonium rayon Made by a process that 
allows very fine filament fibers to be formed, 
giving a finer, softer fabric than viscose rayon. 





Raw silk Silk fiber before processing. The term 
is sometimes incorrectly used for wild silk. 


Sailcloth Generic name for fabrics used for 
making sails. Term, when used for dressmak¬ 
ing fabrics, refers to a firmly woven canvas- 
style fabric now made from artificial fibers as 
well as cotton. Children's clothing, dresses. 


Rayon Generic name for fabrics produced from 
the first artificial fiber, which used to be called 
"artificial silk." It is inexpensive, soft, comfort¬ 
able (having good moisture absorbency), and 
dyes well, but is weakened by exposure to sun¬ 
light and because of its low wet strength may 
shrink or stretch unless treated. Blouses, 
dresses, linings, curtains. The mam types are: 



Viscose rayon Made by the most common 
method. Not strong, especially when wet. 



Sari The term refers to a length of cloth, usu¬ 
ally 8 to 15 ft (2.5 to 4.5 m) long, traditionally 
worn by Indian, Pakistani, and Sri Lankan 
women. Sari cloth nearly always has a border 
design and is sometimes made from extreme¬ 
ly fine silk with border designs in gold or silver 
thread. 

Sateen Variation of satin weave. Fabrics made 
from cotton or artificial fibers. It is woven in 
such a way that it resembles satin. Strong, lus¬ 
trous, and lightweight. Blouses, dresses. 

Satin The term refers to a weave, used for cot¬ 
ton, silk, and artificial fibers. There are many 
styles of satin fabric, including: antique satin, 























































reversible with a lustrous surface on one side 
and a slubbed effect on the other; crepe-back 
satin, also reversible; duchesse satin, a luxuri¬ 
ous. heavy, and expensive fabric, often used 
for wedding dresses; slipper satin . often cot¬ 
ton-backed, strong and also expensive. 

Scrim An open, plain weave mesh fabric usu¬ 
ally made from cotton, but also from nylon and 
other artificial fibers. Printed or plain colors. 
Curtains, also used as bunting. 



Seersucker Lightweight fabric made of cotton 
or artificial fibers with puckered look achieved 
in the weaving process. Made in many differ¬ 
ent qualities, and in plain colors, stripes, plaids, 
and prints. The effect is now imitated in knit 
fabrics Blouses, summer dresses, tablecloths. 
Serge Twill weave, smooth fabric formerly 
made from wool but now made also from arti¬ 
ficial f'bers. It is becoming difficult to find 
Uniforms, coats 

Shantung Plain weave fabric with slubs in the 
yarn producing slightly rough, nubbed surface. 
Originally made from silk, now generally from 
artificial fibers or blends. Formal wear. 
Sharkskin Heavyweight, semicrisp, hard finish 
fabric with a slight sheen. Now generally made 
from acetate or triacetate and used for tennis 


dresses because of its stark whiteness and 
suitability for permanent pleating. It can also be 
found in colors; used for suiting. 



Shot silk Silk woven with the warp and weft 
in differing colors so that the fabric appears to 
change color at different angles. The effect can 
also be produced using other fibers. Evening 
and formal wear. 

Silk A natural fiber, discovered by a Chinese 
princess 5,000 years ago, obtained by unwind¬ 
ing the cocoons of the silkworm larvae. Silk fab¬ 
rics give warmth without weight, but are cool 
in summer; are strong but have a delicate 
appearance; have high resistance to creasing 
and generally have a sheen. Silks are luxury fab¬ 


rics, although not always particularly expensive, 
and are in many cases being replaced by arti¬ 
ficial fiber fabrics which retain the names pre¬ 
viously applied only to natural silk fabrics, e g., 
China silk, Honan silk, pongee, Shantung, 
crepe de Chine, surah. When silk is blended 
with other fibers it is usually in order to reduce 
its price. Occasionally silk is blended with 
another fiber to achieve a particular effect, but 
such fabrics are uncommon. 



Strawcloth A fairly strong common fabric. 
Summer dresses, children's clothing 
Suede cloth Woven or knitted fabric of cotton, 
wool, artificial fibers, or blends, usually napped, 
and shorn to resemble suede. Examples: Ultra 
suede and butter-suede. Tailored clothes. 
Surah Soft twilled silk fabric with a sheen, often 
imitated with artificial fibers. Ties, dresses. 
Sweater knit A knit fabric resembling hand¬ 
knitting. Sold by the yard (meter) it can be cut 
and sewn to give the appearance of a hand- 
knitted garment. Example. Jersey. 


Swiss Lightweight, crisp, fine quality cotton, 
dotted, figured or in plain colors. Summer 
dresses. 

Taffeta Crisp, plain weave silk fabric with shiny 
surface and a great deal of scroop (rustle). 


Available in a variety of weights and often 
reproduced using artificial fibers such as 
acetate. Forma! wear, linings. 

Tarlatan Transparent, loosely woven, open- 
mesh, cotton cheesecloth fabric, given a dress¬ 
ing to stiffen it. Mainly used, layer upon layer, 
for theatrical costumes. 



Tartan Wool, twill weave fabric in plaid designs, 
each design belonging to a Scottish clan. Most 
clans simply have one tartan, though where this 
is brightly colored a low-key pattern in dark 
greens called a hunting tartan is used for every¬ 
day outdoor wear. In addition, some clans have 
dress tartans for more formal wear. For a tar¬ 
tan to be authentic it has to be approved by the 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, who is responsible for 
all heraldic matters in Scotland, but there are 
many imitation tartans available. 

Terry cloth Cotton fabric with loop pile on one 
side, noted for its ability to absorb moisture. 
Terry toweling has the uncut loop pile on both 


sides. A jacquard can create a patterned raised 
pile. Reverse color patterns are also possible. 
Used mainly as towels but also for clothing 
such as beach robes. Stretch toweling is avail¬ 
able and used for such things as car seat cov¬ 
ers and babies' crawling suits. 

Thai cotton Mediumweight cotton woven in 
Thailand, with slight slub. Brilliant colors, usu¬ 
ally with characteristic print designs. Summer 
dresses, blouses. 
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Thai silk * *iv. «vs of made in Thailand, 
»•* ** t>gf t *<Jr. *nd *■ Kl^scent colors In plain 
CC^vs ivwnp§rn#s shot) woven checks, and 


■-.%'ac?e^s:x: pm: designs A luxury fabric 
Oesses sf>r:s and blouses, pillow covers 


Three thread fleecy Krv: fabric where the face 
wears as a r-o s; tch and the back is brushed 
* gse a fleecy f nsh Valued for warmth and 
w*t--*5s S^.*earsh»ts or tracksu+ts 
Ticking very strong woven fabric, usually dark 
c- - t^iacr stripes on white, but also m 
^ : a 4 x-ooy .vea/e Generally used as 
v.:v* g *•/ r ows and mattresses, but is 
for dresses 

Toife de Jouy r-ced r.va/W de zhoo-ee) 

' :*• ' :* i•* 4 f»4r *^br c w>th a sheen, 

pr- 1 Usua*y used in 

*-j't 4 i*. ■ •* •; fi’ a*-. * •• dresses 
Tricot r r ; * w ,M> ver* ca! r*bs 

. *•. s * - o - k r>bs on the 

r , n *<> ♦ ’. -v- ■,ngrr-, WiSe 

iwtfih Und m «tfc r>.wj*j mj 
rjr TM *Hi »• ' i ' * ‘ f r 

Tulle Net 



Tussore Also called "tussah " Silk fabric 
woven from silk of uncultivated silkworms, 
slightly coarser and stronger than that of 
domestic silkworms. It is naturally fawn. The 
term is also used for fabrics that imitate its 
irregular, heavy, crisp appearance. Formal wear 
Tweed Woven fabric with a somewhat hairy 
surface, characterized by colored slubs of yarn 
It is firm, hard-wearing and warm. Some 



tweeds are pure wool, others are of wool 
blends or other fiber combinations. Some well- 
known tweed types are: 

Donegal Woven by hand in County Donegal in 
Ireland Can now mean any tweed with thick, 
colored slubs. 

Hams Hand-woven from yarns spun by 
machine on the Outer Hebridean islands of 
Scotland Very warm and tough. 

Irish Distinguished by a white warp and a col¬ 
ored filling. (Donegal is an Irish tweed.) 

Ultra suede Also called "Ecsaine suede.” 
Trade name for washable imitation suede made 
from cotton It has no nap and can be cut in 
ary d motion It is flammable and expensive, 
ib’ and available in a wide 
pants, skirts, coats. 
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Union cloth Strictly the name for a fabric made 
from two or more fibers Its primary use was 
for underwear, such as union suits, and it is 
now uncommon. 

Velour Also called "velours." Woven or knit¬ 
ted fabric with a thick short pile Has the lus¬ 
trous look of velvet or velveteen, and is often 
dyed in deep, rich colors. Knit velour is suitable 
for men's and women's tops. 


Velvet Silk or imitation silk fabric with short cut 
pile giving a soft texture and lustrous, rich 
appearance Skirts, evening wear, tailored 
clothing, curtains, upholstery. Some common 
types of velvet are. 

Cisele Satin weave fabric with a pattern of vel¬ 
vet on a sheer ground Similar fabrics are made 
by flocking 

Crushed Pile is pressed flat in one or several 
directions to give a shimmering appearance. 
Embossed has certain areas pressed flat. 
Panne Pile is flattened in one direction to give 
a lustrous sheen. Is available with printed 
designs as well as in plain colors, and is both 
stretchable and washable. 

Uncut Pile is left in loop form. 

Nacre Woven with backing of one color and 
pile of another, giving an iridescent appearance 
Velveteen Cotton or artificial fiber fabric pro¬ 
duced in the same way as corduroy but with 
short cut pile covering the entire surface. 
Skirts, dresses, pants, children's clothing. 
Vicuna Cloth made from the reddish-brown 
wool of the vicuna, a llamalike animal found 
only in Peru. It is particularly soft, light, and lus¬ 
trous and is the most expensive wool fabric. 
Nearly every country in the world has banned 
the sale of this cloth in order to protect the 
vicuna, which is threatened with extinction. 
Vinyl In connection with dressmaking and soft 
furnishing, the term refers to a strong, woven 
or knit fabric coated with the plastic polyvinyl 
chloride, commonly called PVC. This gives a 


waterproof, slightly tacky surface, smooth, or 
slightly textured. Raincoats, chair coverings. 
Viyella Trade name for lightweight, plain 
weave fabric, 45% cotton, 55% wool, pre¬ 
shrunk and washable, made with printed 
designs or in plain colors. Dresses, blouses, 
children's clothing 

Voile (pronounced voyf) Plain weave, crisp, 
lightweight, sheer fabric of cotton or cotton 
blends, made with printed designs or in plain 
colors Summer wear, curtains. 

Whipcord Strong, heavyweight cotton, wool, 
or artificial fiber fabric with bold twill weave. 
Uniforms, riding clothes. 

Winceyette Very finely woven, soft, hard-wear¬ 
ing cotton fabric with fluffy surface, similar to 
flannelette. A good fabric for children's cloth¬ 
ing, but extremely dangerous if not treated as 
it is highly flammable. 

Wool The fiber obtained from the fleece of 
domesticated sheep, all other animal fibers are 
traded as hair or fur. Wool fabrics are soft, 



warm, and resilient. Fabrics labeled "pure 
wool” in Canada and the United States contain 
100% virgin wool. The term "wool blend" indi¬ 
cates that at least 55% of virgin wool is blend¬ 
ed with one other fiber. 

Worsted Type of wool yarn and fabric. Worsted 
fabrics are made from wool fibers which have 
been combed (to eliminate impurities) and card¬ 
ed. Worsted fabrics have a clear, smooth sur¬ 
face, while woolen cloths, which are only 
carded, are soft and some are almost feltlike. 
Worsteds are harder wearing and usually more 
expensive than woolens. Used mainly for tai¬ 
lored clothing 

Zephyr Fine cloth in plain weave, often with 
stripes on a white ground and coarse threads 
woven in at intervals. Dresses, blouses Also a 
fine, soft low-twist yarn for hand-knitting, orig¬ 
inally of wool but now usually acrylic. 


























Fabric patterns 



Checks Any small regular pattern of squares 
which is woven or knitted into or printed onto 
a fabric. Examples; 

Broken check A pattern in which the checks 
are irregular, not forming perfect squares. 



Houndstooth check A small check pattern in 
plain or twill weave fabrics, regular in color 



Pm check A check pattern in which the squares 
are extremely small 


Overcheck A design in which one check is 
woven or printed over others 
Tatter sail check An overcheck pattern in two 
colors, usually on a white but sometimes on a 
colored ground. These checks were named 
after Richard Tattersall who used the pattern 
on horse blankets. 


Dots A circular design, woven, knitted, or print¬ 
ed, usually positioned in a regular pattern on 
the fabric. Size usually determines the name of 
the dots. Examples; 

Aspirin dots Dots the size of aspirin tablets, 
also called "polka dots." 

Com dots Dots the size of coins 
Pm dots Extremely small dots 



Liberty prints Traditionally printed on lawn or 
on a blend of wool and cotton The name refers 
to designs created by Liberty's, of London, 
England, founded in 1875. Prints are often in 
muted tones and feature floral, art nouveau, 
and other stylized patterns. 

Paisley A design derived from the cone design 
on woven Indian fabrics and shawls. The pat¬ 
tern was later adapted for printing, as the 
woven shawls were too expensive to produce. 





Stripes Bands of woven, knitted, or printed col¬ 
ored yarns on a plain ground Stripes are usu¬ 
ally in multiples, are narrow or wide in 


Paisley, in Scotland, developed a large industry 
producing Indian-derived shawls which are now 
known as paisley shawls 


Plaids Originally the term used for the length 
of fabric in a tartan design worn as the tradi¬ 
tional highland dress in Scotland, but it is now 
used to refer to any pattern of multiple stripes 
which cross at right angles forming rectangles. 
Examples: 

Balanced plaid Also called "even plaid " A plaid 
in which the stripes are arranged evenly on 
both the cross and length of the grain. 

Bias plaid A plaid design which forms a dia¬ 
mond pattern, not rectangles, with the inter¬ 
section of its lines. Argyle plaid is an example 
of a bias plaid 

Blanket plaid A brightly colored plaid, usually 
woven into or printed onto a napped fabric such 
as that used for blankets. 

Unbalanced plaid Also called "uneven plaid " A 
plaid in which the arrangement of the stripes 
is different on the crosswise and lengthwise 
grain of the fabric. When making a garment 
with this type of plaid, special care must be 
taken to match the design (see page 103) 


alternating colors or multicolored patterns. 
Stripes on seersucker fabric create textured 
bands which may or may not be colored. 
Balanced stripes A pattern of stripes in which 
the same colors and widths are used on both 
sides of the center. 




Blazer stripes A type of vividly colored stripe 
used for jackets which became known as blaz¬ 
ers because of their extremely bright colors. 
The stripes are usually at least V /2 in (4 cm) 
wide. 

Pm stripes Very narrow stripes in any color. 
When white they are often called "chalk 
stripes." Popular for suiting 
Roman stripes Narrow multicolored stripes 
which cover the entire surface of the fabric 
They can range from extremely vivid colors to 
the most muted shades 
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Needle/thread/stitch length selection 26-28 Special techniques: seaming 156, 161-164, 167-169; 
Stitch tension 29 hems 314-315, 322-326; zippers 340 


Special stitching and pressing 

lW-t.uiM* <»( tin'll shir tine or finish, 
MMiH- hibuis call foi special handling 
in stiuhing aiwl piessing. A knowledge 
of these unusual lequiiements will 
lu lp \ou to make sound fabric choic¬ 
es. es|K*(iall\ when extra time or skill 
will Ik* m\ol\ed. You should consider, 
for instance, whether or not vou have 
the tniK' to finish seams in a sheet gar¬ 
ment, or the experience to handle a 
delicate brocade. 

Awareness of special fabric charac¬ 
teristics can also guide vou in estab¬ 
lishing fabric pattern relationships. 
Kasmg possibilities are limited in per- 


needs 

manent press fabric, for example, 
making it a poor choice for a style with 
very full set-in sleeves. 

Each fabric here and on the oppo¬ 
site page represents a group. Your 
selection could belong to more than 
one; an example is panne velvet with 
a stretch knit structure. Also, some 
judgment must always be made as to 
whether a fabric has all the character¬ 
istics of its category. Most crepes, for 
instance, are slippery, but not all. Any 
special techniques mentioned here are 
explained elsewhere in the book—see 
cross references above. 



Taffeta (brocade, satin) 

Stitching Can be stitched only 
once, removed stitches will leave 
holes. Should be handled as little 
as possible, because it creases 
and soils easily Does not ease 
very well. 

Pressing: May waterspot; use a 
dry iron at low temperature set¬ 
ting Tip of iron should be used 
for opening seams, a press cloth 
and light touch for other areas; 
folded edges should not be flat¬ 
tened Covering ironing board 
with thick pad or towel helps 
to prevent flattening 


Crepe 

Stitching: Stitch length and ten¬ 
sion must be adjusted carefully 
to avoid puckering, usually to 
longer stitch and lessened 
tension Most crepes have a 
tendency to slip and stretch. 
Tissue strips next to feed dog will 
solve the first problem; stabilizing 
of certain areas, such as shoulder 
and neckline, may be necessary 
to remedy the second. 

Pressing: Steam causes some 
crepes to shrink or pucker; a 
fabric scrap should be tested 
first. A light touch is necessary 
to avoid overpressing 


Sheers 

Stitching: Inner construction of 
sheers must be neat because it 
shows through to the right side. 
Typically, French or other 
enclosed seam types are used. 
Soft sheers, such as chiffon, 
are inclined to slip or shift 
during stitching; they require 
tissue strips between fabric 
and feed dog. 

Pressing: Soft sheers should 
be handled just like crepe. 

Crisp sheers rarely require any 
unusual pressing techniques. 



Metallic fabric 

Stitching: Can be stitched only 
once; removed stitches will leave 
holes Metallic threads may be 
cut by stitching; use fine needle 
and change it often. Garment 
may have to be lined to the 
edge to prevent scratching skin. 
Does not ease well 
Pressing: Same requirements 
as brocade. Steam may tarnish 
metallic yarns. Fullness of ease 
cannot be pressed out 


./V 



Lace 

Stitching: Seams must be neatly 
finished as for sheers, or the 
fabric should be underlined to 
conceal them. Seams can be 
made nearly invisible by the 
applique method, and edges 
can be finished this way. 

Pressing: The same as for sheers; 
take care to avoid snagging. 



























Seaming problem fabrics 168-169 
Underlining sheers, laces 84-87 
Buttonholes for leather 352-354 


Lining a garment to its edge 93 
Overedge, overlock seams 163 



Permanent (durable) press 

Stitching: Tension and stitch length 
must be adjusted carefully to avoid 
puckering. Seams should be 
smooth before pressing. Difficult 
to ease; style chosen should have 
minimum fullness. 

Pressing: Once pressed, crease 
and foldlines cannot be removed. 



Velvet 

Stitching: Can be stitched only 
once; removed stitches may leave 
holes. Should be stitched with 
fine needle, preferably in direction 
of nap. 

Pressing: It is extremely difficult to 
press velvet successfully. This is 
the one time you can break the 
rule about always pressing seams 
as you go; the less handling of 
velvet the better. The best way to 
deal with the problem is to hang a 
velvet garment in a steam-filled 
bathroom for about half an hour. 
Open the windows and let the 
fabric dry out completely before 
you handle it again. 


Deep pile 

Stitching: Stitch length and tension 
should be adjusted carefully; usual¬ 
ly pressure is increased. Seams 
should be stitched in the direction 
of the pile; bulk is removed by 
trimming pile from the seam 
allowances (see Seams). Does 
not ease well. 

Pressing: Must always be pressed 
from the wrong side with mini¬ 
mum pressure to avoid flattening 
pile Tip of iron or fingers can be 
used to press the seams open. 


Stretch knit 

Stitching: To prevent seams from 
"popping,*' stretch must be intro¬ 
duced using special stitches or 
techniques. In areas where stretch 
is undesirable (as at shoulders), 
seams must be stabilized with 
tape. For knits that curl at the 
edges, overedge or overlock 
seams may be necessary. Use 
bail-point needles; other types 
may cause holes. 

Pressing: May be stretched or 
distorted unless handled lightly. 
Seam allowances may leave 
marks on right side, to prevent 
this, place strips of paper under 
them when pressing. 



Leather 

Stitching. Can be stitched only 
once; removed stitches will leave 
holes. Wedge-point needles should 
be used—they penetrate leather 
neatly and minimize tearing. Use 
a specially coated presser foot 
to prevent leather from sticking. 
Pressing: Seams should be 
pressed open, using fingers or 
dry iron set at low temperature, 
or flattened with a mallet. 

Adhesive may be needed to 
hold the seam allowances flat. 
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Double-faced fabric 

Stitching: To take advantage of the 
reversible quality, garment sections 
are usually joined with flat-felled 
seams. Garment edges are fin¬ 
ished, as a rule, with fold-over 
braid or a similar trim 
Pressing: A heavy-duty press 
cloth is needed to flatten seams. 
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Fabric types and selection 

Hu* underlying fiihiics of a garment 
can Ik* considered tools wich which 
to build a 1k*iut garment. Kach of 
them—underlining, interfacing, inter¬ 
lining, and lining—has a specific func¬ 
tion that influences the garment’s 
finished appearance. This part of the 
lxH>k deals with the purpose, selection, 
and application of these fabrics. 

While all of the fabric types listed 
ma\ not Ik* used in a particular gar- 
mciu, the order of application is always 
underlining first, interfacing next, 
then interlining, and finally lining. 

Underlining is mainly intended to 
sup)K)rt and reinforce the garment fab¬ 
ric and the overall design. It also rein¬ 
forces the seams. An additional benefit 
of underlining is that it will give a 
degree of opaqueness to the garment 
fabric. This keeps the inner construc¬ 
tion detail and stitching from showing 
through to the outside. 

Interfacing is also used to support 
the garment fabric and design. But, 
since it is usually a sturdier fabric than 
is used for underlining, its effect on the 
garment fabric is more apparent and 
definite. An interfacing can be applied 
to the entire garment but is usually 
applied onl\ to parts. 

Interlining is applied to a garment 
to siipph warmth during wear. 

lining serves to give a neat finish to 
the inside of a garment and also con¬ 
tributes to the ease of putting the gar¬ 
ment on and taking it off. 

When considering which of the 
underhing fabrics are advisable or nec- 
essarv for the garment \ou are con¬ 
structing, it is much easier to decide 
about a lining or interlining than 
about underlining and interfacing. 
Linings and interlinings are, in effect, 
extras added to a garment for comfort 
and, m the case of linings, to conceal 
tlie inside of a garment. Neither of 
these helps in am wav howevei. to 
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Purpose 


Where used Types 


Selection criteria 


Underlining Give support and body to 
garment fabric and design 
Reinforce seams and other 
construction details 
Give opaqueness to 
garment fabric to hide 
the inner construction 
Inhibit stretching, especially 
in areas of stress 
Act as a buffer layer on 
which to catch hems; baste 
facings and interfacings, 
fasten other inner stitching 


The entire garment Fabrics sold as 

or just sections underlinings—can 

be light to medium 
in weight, with a 
soft, medium, or 
crisp finish 
Other fabrics, such 
as China silk, 
organdy, organza, 
muslin, batiste, 
lightweight tricot 
(for knits) 


Should be relatively stable 
and lightweight 
Color and care should be 
compatible with garment 
Finish (e.g., soft, crisp) 
should be appropriate for 
desired effect 


Interfacing 

Support, shape, and stabi¬ 
lize areas, edges, and 
details of the garment 
Reinforce and prevent 
stretching 

Entire sections 
such as collars, 
cuffs, flaps 

Garment areas 
such as the front, 
hem, neck, arm¬ 
holes, lapels, vents 

Woven or nonwoven 
interfacings with or 
without iron-on 
properties—can be 
light, medium, or 
heavy in weight 

Should give support and 
body without overpowering 
the garment fabric 

Care and weight should 
be compatible with rest 
of garment 

Iron-on interfacings, especial¬ 
ly firmer grades, tend to add 
some rigidity to fabric 

Interlining 

Provide warmth 

The body of a 
jacket or coat, 
sometimes the 
sleeves 

Lightweight, warm 
fabrics such as 
flannel, flannelette, 
felt, lightweight 
blanket fabric, 
brushed cotton 

Light in weight 

Will provide warmth 

Not too bulky 

Care requirements should 
be compatible with rest 
of garment 

Lining 

Cover interior construction 
details 

Allow garment to slide on 
and off easily 

Coats, jackets, 
dresses, skirts 
and pants, in their 
entirety or just 
partially 

Lightweight fabrics 
such as fine rayon, 
silk, satin, sateen, 
crepe, batiste, taffe¬ 
ta, blouse fabrics, 
georgette 

Should be smooth, opaque, 
durable 

Weight, color, and care 
should be compatible 
with the rest of garment 

An antistatic finish is 
desirable 


build in or maintain the shape of the 
garment. Underlining and interfacing 
do that. 

I here are two determining factors 
with underlining or interfacing: how 
much shape or body is intended bv the 
garment design, and how much sup¬ 


port is needed in order for the gar¬ 
ment fabric to achieve that design. 
Generally speaking, the more struc¬ 
tured and detailed a design is, the 
greater its need for an underlining and 
interfacing. The weight of the garment 
fabric is another factor to consider. 


The lighter in weight or softer the fab¬ 
ric is, the more support it needs. 

You should not, however, oversup¬ 
port or undersupport any garment 
fabric in an attempt to achieve a cer¬ 
tain garment design. Instead, choose 
another garment fabric more appro- 















Garment fabric 



Underlining. Applied 
before interfacing, 
interlining, lining. 

Interfacing. Applied 
after underlining, but 
before interlining or 
lining. 


Interlining. Applied 
after underlining and 
interfacing, but 
before lining. 


Lining. Applied last, 
as the finishing 
touch 


Garment to which all four underlying fabrics could be applied has been chosen to show rela¬ 
tion of these fabrics to one another and the order of their application. Regardless of number 
used, all fabrics should be draped together over your hand to see their combined effect. 


priate to the needs of that particular 
design. A certain amount of judgment 
must always be exercised in the selec¬ 
tion of a garment fabric to carry out a 
specific design. Some fabrics, even 
supported by both an appropriate 
underlining and interfacing, will still 


be too lightweight to sustain a very 
structured design. For certain designs, 
on the other hand, some fabrics may 
be too heavy. 

When using any combination of fab¬ 
rics, always drape them over your hand 
to see their combined effect. 


Underlining 

Underlining is a lightweight fabric 
that is applied to the wrong side of the 
garment fabric primarily to give addi¬ 
tional strength, support, and durabil¬ 
ity to the garment. Underlining also 
helps to maintain the shape of the gar¬ 
ment and to reinforce its seams. 
Usually ii will make the garment fab¬ 
ric opaque so that the inner construc¬ 
tion details and stitching cannot be 
seen on the outside of the garment. 

Underlining fabrics are made from 
various fibers, finished in several dif¬ 
ferent handles (soft, medium, and 
crisp), and available in a wide range 
of colors. There are also other fabrics, 
such as organza, tricot, and light¬ 
weight blouse and lining fabrics, that 
are not classified as underlinings but 
can serve the same purpose. 

Underlinings are applied by two dif¬ 
ferent methods; these are illustrated 
and explained on pages 86-87. De¬ 
pending on the desired effect, either 
the entire garment or just some of its 
sections can be underlined. As illus¬ 
trated on the right, a fitted dress, 
which usually needs support and shap¬ 
ing in all of its sections, is most often 
completely underlined. The sheer 
blouse, however, needs the opaque¬ 
ness given by an underlining for its 
bodice, but its soft full sleeves are 
more effective if left unhampered. 

Occasionally, underlining may be 
applied only to certain areas of a gar¬ 
ment section—for instance, the seat of 
a skirt or the knees of a pair of pants— 
to reinforce the parts that take the 
greatest strain. 

When deciding which underlining 
fabric is suitable, look for one that 
matches the garment fabric in care 
requirements , and not necessarily fiber 
content. Since the main purpose of an 
underlining is to strengthen and sup¬ 
port the garment fabric, make sure 
that the underlining gives no more 


than the garment fabric. Use a woven 
underlining with a woven garment f ab¬ 
ric and cut out both on the same grain. 
Knits are not usually underlined but 
they can be if this is desired. A woven 
underlining cut on the straight grain 
will restrict the give of the knit; a 
woven underlining cut on the bias will 
allow the knit some give. To maintain 
most or all of the knit’s give, use a 
lightweight tricot as an underlining 
and cut it out in the same direction as 
the knit fabric. 

Choose a soft underlining if you 
want to maintain the softness of the 
garment fabric; a crisp underlining to 
give the garment fabric some crisp¬ 
ness. Some garment designs may 
require more than one type of under¬ 
lining. For example, a garment might 
need a crisp underlining to support its 




The parts under¬ 
lined vary with the 
garment: all of fitted 
dress for shape and 
support; body of 
blouse for opacity. 


A-line skirt but require a soft under¬ 
lining for its more fluid bodice. 

As for the color of the underlining, 
choose one that will not show through 
enough to change the color impres¬ 
sion of the garment fabric. As a final 
selection test, drape together all fab¬ 
rics to be used to see if they will func¬ 
tion well together and complement the 
garment design. 
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Methods of underlining 

1 heir AW two methods <>l underlining 
a g.iiinrnt. In the liist, the two fabric 
Livers (uiMlerltnmg fabric and gar¬ 
ment fabtic) are .ilwa\s treated as 
though the\ were one la\er. In the 
other method, the two fabrics are han¬ 
dled sepaiateh up to the construction 
of dans and are then handled as one. 

With eithei method, it is necessary 
to re|>osition the underlining in rela¬ 
tion to the face fabi ic before garment 
sections are seamed. The reason is that 
a garment, on the l>od\, is cylindrical; 
the underlining, lx*cause it will lie 



To reposition underlining, oasie fabric layers 
eerier or one edge Wrap fab- 
ae a magaz^e w*th underlining 
rV *u ” ^ «gaz -e S^-oor*’ out faor*cs. pin 
as ve-j *a' a*o ,l g ’>-e edges 

Moser to the tx>d\. must he made into 
a slighlb smaller cylinder than the one 
formed b\ the outci fabnt. Alin repo¬ 
sitioning ilie exc ess nuclei lining is 
inmined New imdei lining scMinlmes 
must lw marked (use* sewing gauge 
ainl chalk) 10 align wuh gaunt nt fj|>- 
nc MMinlmes 


Method 1: Treating two layers as one 


Of the two underlining methods, the 
technique shown and described below, 
in which garment and underlining fab¬ 
rics are treated as one throughout, is 


used more often. When this method is 
used, the underlining layer will rein¬ 
force all construction details, includ¬ 
ing darts, and will prevent them from 



1. Cut out entire garment from the garment 
fabric. It is not necessary to transfer pattern 
markings to garment fabric; the underlining fab¬ 
ric will be marked and it will be uppermost dur¬ 
ing garment construction. 



4. Remove fabric layers frem magazine. With 
garment fabric uppermost, baste *cioss center 
then diagonal-baste a f r ^ f0 s , th»n section 
Remove p-ns, trim uwV nr* t -ies nark 
' v "i-aniV % jo matf.h thorn , * fi k 


2. Remove pattern pieces from garment fabric 
sections. Decide which garment sections will 
be underlined and pin those pattern pieces to 
the underlining fabric. Cut out; transfer all pat¬ 
tern markings to the right side. 



5. With underlining fabric uppermost, stay- 
stitch, where necessary, through both fabric 
layers Machine-baste, through both fabrics 
down the center of each dart, starting 2 to 3 
stitches beyond the point of each dart. 


Hand-basting stitches 136-139 
Darts 171-175 


showing through to the outside of the 
garment. Since the underlining will be 
uppermost during all construction 
steps, only that layer need be marked. 



3. Wrong sides facing, center garment fabric 
over underlining. Baste fabrics together—down 
center of wide sections, along one edge of nar¬ 
row pieces. Align basting with spine of maga- | 
zine and reposition underlining (see left). 



6 . Fold each dart along its center. Match, pin, 
baste, and stitch each dart; remove hand bast¬ 
ing and the machine basting that extends 
beyond dart points. Press each dart flat, then 
in the proper direction (see Darts). 
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Machine pressure and tension 29 
Fabric marking methods 106 


Directional and staystitching 156 
Darts 171-175 


Method 2: Handling layers separately 


In this underlining method, the gar¬ 
ment and underlining fabric layers are 
handled and sewn separately from the 
marking and staystitching stage up to 



1. While pattern is still pinned to the cut gar¬ 
ment fabric sections, transfer all the pattern 
markings to the wrong side. Method of mark¬ 
ing will depend on the fabric (see Marking). 
Bodice above was marked with tracing wheel. 


dart construction. (With this method, 
both layers nmst be marked.) The 
separately prepared layers are then 
basted together and handled as a sin¬ 



2. Remove pattern pieces from marked gar¬ 
ment sections. Decide which garment sections 
are to be underlined and pm these pattern 
pieces to the underlining fabric. Cut out, trans¬ 
fer all pattern markings to the wrong side. 


gle layer. The underlining layer will 
reinforce and prevent the seams from 
showing through to the outside of 
the garment, but not the darts. Under¬ 



3. So that the edges will not stretch during han¬ 
dling, staystitch along the edges of each gar¬ 
ment fabric section where necessary. Place 
stitching just inside the seamline and stitch 
directionally (see Directional stitching). 


lining by this method will, however, 
give a more finished look to the inside 
of the garment than will the method 
described on page 86. 



4. Also staystitch underlining sections as nec¬ 
essary to keep their edges from stretching in 
handling. Machine settings may need adjust¬ 
ment, since underlining fabric is usually lighter 
in weight than face fabric. 





5. Construct all darts in garment fabric sections, then all 
darts in underlining sections. Press all darts flat as 
stitched Press darts in garment fabric in proper directions 
(see Darts), corresponding darts in underlining fabric in 
opposite directions. 


6. Wrong sides facing, center garment fabric 7. Remove garment sections from magazine, 
over underlining. Baste fabrics together—down With garment fabric uppermost, baste across 
center of wide sections, along one edge of nar- center then diagonal-baste a few rows within 
row pieces. Align basting with spine of maga- section. Remove pins; trim away excess under- 
zine and reposition underlining (see p. 86). lining; mark new underlining seamlines. 
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Catchstitch 143 
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Interfacings 

\n truer f.ic mg is .1 spi*( i.il tv pc of fab- 
nc applied lo die inside of a gatincut 
i*> give u bodv, sfiape. and support, in 
vmih* instances, an entire garment will 
lx* mtei fat ed; as a i ule, however, inter- 
fating is afiplied oni\ to certain areas, 
sut h as t ollai s, fi out oi b.ick openings, 
iajH*is ami hems, anti 10 such details as 
|xx Lot flaps 

interfacings arc made from many 
diffeient fibers and come in sex era I 
weights and degrees of crispness; they 
max Ik* woven or nonxvoven. iron-on 
interfacings are a useful category tiiat, 
instead of being stitched to the gar¬ 
ment fabric, are ironed onto it. iron- 
ons. too. max Ik* woven or nonxvoven. 

This wide range makes it possible to 
choose an interfacing tiiat will be com¬ 
patible with am tvpe of garment fal> 
nc Note that it is verv important to 
clxx>sc* an interfacing that will com- 


Seams and darts in interfacing 

it is iin|x>rtaiit to learn liovv to form 
seams and darts in interfacing without 
adding imnecessarv bulk to garments. 

IHu si rated at the right are three 
methods useci for constructing seams 
arxi darts in sevv-on interfacing. (Foi 
(ietaiied drawings <jf dart procedures, 
m c die section on daits.) The method 
to use depends on the weight of the 
interfacing. As a rule the heavier die 
mtei facing, the greatei the need to 
ircime its hulk 

Hulk is iedined most bv the ratch- 
Mitclted scam, in whu h the interfacing 
is sewn to the gaiment fabric. This 
seaming mrdiixl is recommended for 
heavier grade s of niter facing. 

less bull. is climiiiatc’cl bv cithci the 
lapped or .ihutted scam, in which 
mm fat ing is seamed to inlet facing. 

I lu s< itic-> metliods ate tunable loi 
itghtc i-vsc'ight mtei fiti un; 
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plenient and reinforce the garment 
fabric without overpowering it, and 
tiiat although the two fabrics need not 
be identical in fiber content, it is 
always better if they have the same care 
requirements. 

The construction of an interfacing 
can differ from that of the garment 
fabric, that is, a nonvvoven interfacing 
can be used with a woven garment fal> 
ric. There are characteristic differ¬ 
ences, however, between woven and 
nonvvoven interfacings, which should 
be considered. Woven interfacings are 
usually cut on the straight grain; non- 
wovens have no grain and so need not 
be cut in any particular direction. 
Both types are stable but there are “all- 
bias” iionwovens which have some give 
in all directions and are suitable for 
knits. If a degree of give is desired with 
a woven interfacing, it should be cut 



Lapped t- wp edges as shown, aligning 
place. Stitch over seam- 
} or place a row of 
*o each side of 

* n'inii, birr? w*ir 5; 


on the bias. With most iron-ons, woven 
or nonwoven, there is no give once 
they are ironed into place. Generally, 
a woven interfacing (especially hair 
canvas) will shape better than a non¬ 
woven. 

Interfacings come in light, medium, 
and heavy grades. Weight should be 
compatible with but never overpower 
the garment fabric. With iron-ons, 
remember that the adhesive tends to 
add some bod) to the garment fabric. 
Before making a final selection, drape 
over your hand all of the fabrics that 
will be sewn into the garment to see if 
they are suitably complementary. 

Discussion of the different types of 
interfacing and appropriate methods 
of applying them (including both 
strip and catchstitched methods for 
heavy interfacings) begins opposite 
and continues to page 91. 



Abutted seam: Cut off seam allowances. Bring 
edges together; pin to an underlay of woven- 
edge tape. Stitch over seamline with wide 
zigzag stitch, or place a row of straight stitch¬ 
ing Vs in (3 mm) to each side of seamline. 



Interfacing is applied to certain parts of a gar¬ 
ment, as illustrated by shaded areas above, to 
give the parts body, shape, and support. 



Catchstitched seam: Cut off seam allow¬ 
ances. Align interfacing edges with garment 
seamline; catchstitch interfacing to garment 
over seamline. If garment seam is sewn, lift 
seam allowances to align interfacing. 


























Fabric marking methods 106 
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Lightweight and mediumweight interfacings 


Lighter-weight interfacings comprise 
the largest group of interfacings. 
Made from a number of fibers, they 
can be either woven or nonwoven and 
are produced in several degrees of 
crispness. Choose an interfacing that 
conforms to the care requirements of 
the garment fabric. The interfacing 
should not be heavier than the gar¬ 
ment fabric, but it can be crisper. 

The method for applying this type 
of interfacings is illustrated at the 
right. It is usually easier to construct 
and apply interfacing as a unit to a gar¬ 
ment unit, as illustrated. If desired, 
however, the parts of a garment unit 
can be interfaced separately and the 
interfaced pieces then joined. Because 
these interfacings have relatively little 
bulk, they can be stitched into the 
garment seams and their seam 
allowances trimmed. 



1. Cut out and mark the interfacing pieces. 
Using a lapped or abutted seam (see p. 88), 
join pieces to form a unit for each garment area 
that is to be interfaced. 



2. Place unit to wrong side of the garment area 
it is being applied to. Match seamtines and 
markings; pin unit in place; baste to garment 
just inside the seamlines. 



3. Match, baste, and stitch other sections, such 
as facing, to garment. Press. Trim and grade 
seams, trimming interfacing close to seamline. 
Continue with construction. 


Heavy interfacings (catchstitched method) 


Another category of interfacings is the 
heavy or bulky types. Most often used 
with the heavier fabrics typical of such 
garments as coats and jackets, these 
interfacings may be made from any of 
several fibers and can be either woven 
or nonwoven. This group also in¬ 
cludes hair canvases which, though 
not necessarily bulky, are rigid and 
should not be caught into garment 
seamlines. 

There are two different ways of 
applying these interfacings. The 
method at the right, the catchstitched 
method, is the one used most often. 
In this procedure, the seam allow¬ 
ances of the interfacing are cut off 
before it is applied and catchstitch 
holds the interfacing to the garment 
over the seamlines. The second tech¬ 
nique, the strip method, is explained 
on the next page. 



1. Cut out and mark the interfacing pieces. Trim 
away all seam allowances by cutting along the 
marked seamlines. Do not join the pieces to 
form units as in method above. 



2. Align cut edges of interfacing to seamlmes 
of garment section. Baste in place; catchstitch 
to garment over seamlines (see catchstitched 
seam, p. 88). 



3. Match, pm, baste, and stitch other sections, 
such as the facing, to the garment. Press 
seams flat. Trim and grade seam allowances; 
continue with garment construction. 
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Heavy interfacings (strip method) 

Urav\ <>i bulk\ mtnf.uiiigs can hr 
applied to a g.irmciu bv one of 
two u-thmquo The first, the catch- 
slilcht'd method, is shown on the pre¬ 
ceding page; the second, the strip 
method, is explained here. 

With the strip method, bulk is 
reduced b\ cutting of! the seam 
allowances of the interfacing, and 
replacing them with strips of light¬ 
weight fabric, before the interfacing is 
applied to the garment. It is the light¬ 
weight fabric that is then caught into 
the garment seams and trimmed away 
after seaming. For the strips, you can 
use organ/a. lawn, or another similar- 
1\ lightweight, stable fabric. 

The strip method is recommended 
for those interfacings that will fray 
either dining handling or while the 
garnK-nt is being worn. For a precise 
application, mark all seamlines on 
both interfacing and strips. 



1. Cut strips of lightweight fabric, such as 
organza, 1 V* in (3 cm) wide and the same shape 
as the edge being interfaced. Use the facing 
pattern pieces as a cutting guide for shape 



2. Before removing pattern, transfer seamline 
markings to strips. Join front and back sections 
at the shoulders, using either a lapped or an 
abutted seam (see p. 88). 






6 . Place unit to wrong side of garment area that 
is being interfaced. Matching seamlines, mark¬ 
ings, and cut edges, pm, then baste in place, 
inside the seamlme. 



3. Cut out interfacing sections and mark all the 
seamlines; join front and back sections at the 
shoulders, using either a lapped or an abutted ■ 
seam (see p. 88). 



7. Match, baste, and stitch other sections, such 
as facing, to garment. Press Trim and grade 
seams, trimming strip close to seamlme. 
Continue with garment construction. 
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Iron-on interfacings and their application 


lron-on interfacings are those that are 
made with heat-sensitive adhesive on 
one side of the fabric. Like other inter¬ 
facing types, they come in different 
weights and fibers and may be either 
woven or nonwoven. For a satisfactory 
bond, iron-on interfacings depend 
upon heat and/or steam with a mini¬ 
mum of pressure. Read the instruc¬ 
tions that accompany the product and 
always test application of the interfac¬ 
ing to scraps of the garment fabric 
before applying it to the garment. 

When selecting an iron-on interfac¬ 
ing, keep in mind that the adhesive 
tends to change the character of the 
garment fabric slightly by adding body 
and sometimes rigidity to it. Also be 
sure to check that there has been no 
color change or puckering. 

Illustrated and explained here is the 
basic application technique for iron- 
on interfacings. 



1. Cut out the interfacing sections. Before 
removing pattern pieces, mark all seamlines 
Trim away all of the seam allowances (and cen¬ 
ter portion of darts, if they occur). 


Handling interfacing at a foldline 


Sometimes one edge of an interfacing 
section will fall at a garment foldline 
rather than a seamline. This edge can 
be placed next to the fold line or it can 
extend approximately '/> in (1.25 cm) 
beyond it. When interfacing extends 
beyond a fold line, the finished edge 
will be rounder than it is when inter¬ 
facing stops at the foldline. 

Techniques for both kinds of place¬ 
ment are given below, first for a one- 



If constructing a one-piece collar in which the 
edge of the interfacing falls along the foldline, 
hold interfacing in place by catchstitching edge 
to collar over foldline. 


piece collar and then for an extended 
facing. (These same techniques can 
be applied to other situations in which 
an extension of the garment turns 
back on itself to finish the edge—for 
example, a hem.) The other edges of 
the interfacing are then secured ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the 
interfacing type. Securing is no prob¬ 
lem with iron-on interfacing since it is 
all ironed in place at once. 



If interfacing will extend beyond the foldline, 
secure interfacing to garment along the fold¬ 
line with very short stitches, spacing them 
approximately Vi in (1.25 cm) apart. 



2. With adhesfve side of interfacing toward 
wrong side of corresponding garment section, 
align cut edges of interfacing with garment 
seamlmes. Iron interfacing in place. 



3. Match, pin, baste, and stitch other garment 
sections, such as facing, to garment. (Pull gar¬ 
ment fabric through dart openings, if any, and 
stitch.) Press; trim. 



If garment has an extended facing and the 

edge of the interfacing is to fall along the fold¬ 
line, hold interfacing in place by catchstitching 
edge to facing over foldline. 



If interfacing will extend beyond the foldline, 
secure interfacing to garment along the fold- 
line with very short stitches, spacing them 
approximately 1 h in (1.25 cm) apart 
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Sleeves 268-269 
Hemming 302-309 


Linings 

A lining is applied to the inside of a 
ganneiit to finish it and to hide the 
gannent s inner construction. No mat- 
tei what t\pe ot garment it is used in— 
dtevs. coat, jacket, pants—a lining is a 
luxurious as well as functional finish¬ 
ing touch Most often made from a rel¬ 
ate el\ slipperx fabric, a lining can 
match or contrast with the color of the 
garment. It can even be made of a 
piloted fabric, so long as it will not 
show* through to the outside. 

Linings will add some degree of 
warmth to a garment as well as mak¬ 
ing it easier to put the garment on and 
take it off. Though lining fabrics are 
made from mam different fibers, any 


specific choice should be limited to 
fabrics that are compatible with the 
care requirements of the rest of the 
garment. Also, a lining should be suf¬ 
ficiently opaque to conceal the gar¬ 
ments inner construction. 

The qualities of a lining should be 
appropriate to the type of garment it 
is being applied to. For example, a 
winter coat lining should add consid¬ 
erable warmth to the garment. Further 
warmth can be achieved with the addi¬ 
tion of a separate interlining (see 
p. 95). An interlining is built into some 
lining fabrics, for example those that 
are quilted, eliminating the need for 
a separate one. These should be con¬ 


structed and applied to the garment 
as a lining. 

A lining fabric should also be strong 
enough to stand up to the kind of 
strain and abrasion it will be subject¬ 
ed to. Jacket or coat linings must with¬ 
stand much more strain and abrasion 
than the lining of a loose-fitting dress, 
because they will be worn over other 
garments that might be abrasive in 
effect, and jackets and coats tend to be 
worn for more strenuous activities. 

Methods for attaching a lining dif¬ 
fer, the technique depending upon 
the type of garment the lining is being 
applied to. The lining method shown 
below is for a machine application of 


a lining to a jacket or coat. It is appro¬ 
priate for jackets and coats that have 
not been tailored; the amount of han¬ 
dling a garment receives during this 
application makes the method unsuit¬ 
able for tailored garments. When 
applying a lining by hand, be sure to 
work with care to avoid stretching it. 

The procedures opposite are for lin¬ 
ing a plain, sleeveless vest or dress to 
its edges. Page 94 shows a method of 
attaching a free-hanging lining to any 
dress, skirt, or pants that will be fin¬ 
ished at the top edge by another gar¬ 
ment section, such as a facing or 
waistband. A skirt half-lining is also 
dealt with there. 


Machine application of lining to jacket or coat 








t 


r ‘ | * v, 
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2 R ght sides together, match, pin, and baste lining to facing 
Pacing side up, stitch in place. On each half, stitch from 
t 0 a point twice the width of the hem from bot- 
grade, clip seam; press toward lining. 



3. Turn garment right side out, hem garment. Pm lining to gar¬ 
ment in front of both side seams. Lift lining up and baste each 
of its back side seam allowances to corresponding garment 
seam allowances to 6 in (15 cm) above hem. Hem the lining. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Hemming 302*309 


Centered zipper 330-331; 
invisible 338-339 


Underlying fabrics 


Lining a garment to its edge 



1. Construct garment and lining separately, 
leaving side seams open for both vest and 
dress ; back seam also on dress. Right sides 
facing, sew lining to garment: vest, all edges 
except side seams; dress at neck and arm¬ 
holes Grade and clip or notch seams. 




2. Press seams, then turn the garment to the 
right side. To turn a vest, pull each front through 
each shoulder, then pull both fronts out through 
one back side seam. To turn a dress, pull each 
back through each shoulder, then flip the front 
to the back. 



3. Next, stitch the seams as follows: For the 
vest, stitch the side seams of the garment only; 
leave side seams of the lining open. For the 
dress, stitch the side seams of both the gar¬ 
ment and lining. Press seams flat, then open. 
Seam-finish if necessary. 



closed. To finish dress, stitch garment back 
seam and insert zipper, stitch lining back seam 
up to bottom of placket and slipstitch remain¬ 
der to the zipper tapes; hem garment and lin¬ 
ing separately. 























































































































Slipstitch hemming 142 Seam finishes 161 

Hemming 302-309 


Applying a free-hanging lining 

Hu* lining method on this p;igc* is for 
ait.uhing j frre-lKuiging lining to a 
dress, skirt, or pants that will be fin¬ 
ished at the lop edge In another gar¬ 
ment piece, such as a lacing or 
waistband. 

Since garments of this type receive 
a good deal of strain during wear, 
choose a lining fabric that is relatively 
durable. Make sure that the care 
requirements of the lining and gar¬ 
ment fabrics are compatible and that 
the lining fabric is of a color that will 
not show through to the outside. 

l‘se the garment’s pattern pieces to 
cut out the lining; if you are making 
a half-lining, cut it to extend just 
below the seat area. Before attaching 






Lining method 

on this page can 
be used in a 
garment to be 
finished with 
either a facing 
or a waistband. 


the lining, the garment should be fin¬ 
ished up to the stitching of the seams, 
darts, zipper, and sleeves. 

Sireses ma\ or ma\ not be lined. If 
th<^ air not, appl\ a bias-bound seam 
finish to the lining aimholrs When it 
is a sleeveless gar me ni thr top and the 
aimholrs will br blushed afu j ihe lin¬ 
ing has 1 m cii attached 1 lie gar nun! 
max <>i ma\ noi br hrmim d 




For skirt half-lining, 

cut the lining sections 
to just below the seat 
area and then form 
a unit as in Step 1. 
Finish lower edge 
with a turned-and- 
stitched hem (see 
Hemming). 




2. Form garment unit. 
Pin and match the 
lining unit to the 
garment unit, wrong 
sides together. Turn 
under and pin lining 
to zipper tapes. Baste 
lining to garment 
along top seamline 
(also armholes, if 
they are being faced). 


3. Slipstitch lining to 
zipper tapes; remove 
pins. Apply facing 
or waistband. Hem 
lining and garment 
separately, hemming 
lining so that it is 1 in 
(2.5 cm) shorter than 
garment. 


Garment 
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Hand-basting stitches 136-139 
Lapped dart techniques 174 


Catchstitch 143 


Interlining 

Interlining is a special type of under¬ 
lying fabric whose main purpose is to 
insulate a garment, usually a coat or 
jacket, so that it will keep the wearer 
warm. To do this, an interlining must 
have some insulating propert\ built 
into it, as a napped fabric lias. 

Interlinings should be lightweight 
but not thick; they should not add 
undue bulk or dimension to a gar- 
ment. The most familiar interlining 
choices are flannel, flannelette, and 
brushed cotton. Other fabrics can 
serve the same purposes; among them 
are felt, some pajama and nightwear 
fabrics, and thin blanket fabrics. Then 
there are the fabrics sold and handled 
as linings that also work as interlin¬ 
ings. Examples are quilted, insulated, 
and fleece-backed linings. 

An interlinings care requirements 
should match those of the rest of the 


garment, although interlined gar¬ 
ments are best dry-cleaned. Choose a 
color that will not show through to the 
outside of the garment. 

Make sure, when you plan to inter¬ 
line, that there is adequate wearing 
ease to accommodate the added thick¬ 
ness; keep this ease in mind while fit¬ 
ting the garment. Because of the ease 
problem, sleeves are not usually inter¬ 
lined; they can be if ease is sufficient. 
Use the lining pattern pieces to cut 
out the interlining. 

There are two methods of interlin¬ 
ing. The first is to apply the interlin¬ 
ing to the lining, in a way similar to 
the underlining method on page 86, 
then apply lining to garment. 

The other method is to apply inter¬ 
lining to garment and then line the 
garment. See page 92 for basic lining 
methods. 


Applying interlining to garment 



Interlining 


1. Stitch the interlining sections 
together, lapping seams and 
darts (see p. 88). Trim away the 
interlining along the lower edge 
to a depth that is equal to twice 
the width of the garment's 
hem. Trim away the neck and 
front seam allowances. 


Applying interlining to lining 

Interlining 



Apply each section of the 

interlining to corresponding 
section of lining fabric. 
Interlining is trimmed away 
at the hemline Sew lining 
unit together as though the 
two fabrics were one. 
Machine-baste through both 
fabrics just inside neck and 
front seamlines. Trim inter¬ 
lining close to all seamlines. 


Interlining 



2. Pin and match the 
interlining unit to the wrong 
side of the garment, lapping 
the neck and front edges over 
the right side of the facing. 
Baste unit to garment inside 
armhole seamlines; trim; 
diagonal-baste to garment 
side seam allowances 
Catchstitch neck and front 
edges to facing. 
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Straightening ends 


Preparing woven fabrics for cutting 

|’ro|M*i labile picpaialion is an essential prclimi- 
nai\ to nittini;. it is helpful, before undertaking 
this pioi eduie, to under‘stand the basic facts of fal> 
in stiuctuie. In weaving, fixed or wmf) yarns are 
interlaced at light angles bv filler or weft yarns. A 
fumlv woven snip, tailed the selvage, is formed 
along each lengthwise edge of the finished fabric, 
(•rains indicate vain direction— lengthwise , that of 
the warp; crosswise . that of the weft. Any diagonal 
intersecting these two grainlines is bias. 

hath gram lias different characteristics that affect 
the wav a garment drapes. Lengthwise grain, for 
instance, has verv little give or stretch, in most gar¬ 
ments, the lengthwise grain runs vertically (that is, 
Iroin shoulder to hemline). Crosswise grain has 
more give and thus drapes differently, giving a fuller 
look to a garment. .As a rule, crosswise grain is used 
veincallv onlv to achieve a certain design effect, as 
in border prim placement (see Unusual prints, 
p 10 4). Bias stretches the most. A bias-cut garment 
ustiallv drapes softlv. It also tends to be unstable at 
tin* hemline. 

Straightening fabric ends. This first step must be 
taken with cvcrv fabric so that it can be folded even- 
lv. also checked for grain alignment. Three meth¬ 
ods are shown at right; each is suitable for different 
kinds of fabric. 'Haring is the fastest, but appropri¬ 
ate onlv for firmly woven fabrics; other types may 
snag or stretch. Drawing a thread is slower, but the 
most suitable for loosely woven, soft, or stretchy fab¬ 
ric s. Cutting on a prominent line is a quick, simple 


method for any fabric that has a strong woven lin¬ 
ear design. 

Checking fabric alignment comes next. During 
manufacture, the fabric may have been pulled off- 
grain, so that grainlines are no longer at perfect 
right angles. A garment made with such fabric will 
not hang correctly, so realignment must be done 
before cutting (see opposite page). Bear in mind 
that not every off-grain fabric can be corrected, 
especially those that have water repellent or durable 
press finish, or a bonded backing. 

Preshrinking is advisable if shrinkage possibili¬ 
ties are unknown, if two or more different fabrics 
are being used for a washable garment, or if maxi¬ 
mum shrinkage is expected to be more than one 
percent. To preshrink washable fabric, launder and 
dry it, using the same methods to be used for the 
garment (follow fabric care instructions). 

To preslirink dry-cleanable fabric, (1) dampen 
fabric (see first realigning step opposite); (2) lay 
on flat surface to dry (do not hang it up); (3) press 
lightly on wrong side. One caution: This process may 
cause some fabrics to waterspot or become matted. 
It is wise to test a scrap first. If both shrinking and 
grain adjustment are necessary, preshrink first, then 
realign grain. 

Press fabric that is wrinkled or has a creaseline, 
testing to see if the crease can be removed. If it can¬ 
not, or a faded streak shows up along the fold, this 
area must be avoided in layout and cutting (see 
Folding fabrics, p. 99). 



Woven fabric 


:>e edge Lengthwise grain parallels selvage, cross- 
d-agonal that intersects these grains; true bias 

s are perpendicular. 



Tearing is suitable for firmly woven fabrics. First make a snip 
in one selvage; grasp the fabric firmly and rip across to oppo¬ 
site selvage. If the strip runs off to nothing on the way across, 
repeat, snipping selvage farther from end. 



A drawn thread is better for soft, stretchy, or loose weaves. 
Snip selvage, grasp one or two crosswise threads and pull gen¬ 
tly, alternately sliding thread and pushing fabric until you reach 
other selvage. Cut along pulled thread. 


o 

o 



Cutting on a prominent fabric line is limited to fabrics with 
a woven stripe, plaid, check, or other linear design. For cutting 
printed designs, use the first or second methods (tearing or 
drawn thread), whichever is appropriate. 
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Knit constructions 65-66 


Realigning grain 



After straightening the ends, fold fabric lengthwise, bringing selvages 
together and matching crosswise ends. If fabric edges fail to align on three 
sides (as shown), or if edges align but corners do not form right angles, fab¬ 
ric is skewed or off-gram and must be realigned before cutting. 


r 


\ 

Sheet 


Fold 

Selvages 


gs-''-" 1 




Dampening fabric is first step in realigning it. This relaxes finish, making 
fabric more pliable. Fold fabric lengthwise, matching selvages and ends; 
baste edges together. Enclose in a damp sheet (as shown) and leave sev¬ 
eral hours; or moisten fabric itself, using sponge or spray bottle. Test a small 
area, if water damages fabric, omit this step. 



Next, fabric is stretched on the bias. This is usually sufficient to put it back 
in proper shape. Pull gently, but firmly, until fabric is smooth and all corners 
form right angles (easier to accomplish if two people work together). Use 
caution; too much stretching can cause further distortion. Lay fabric on a 
flat surface to dry, then press if necessary. 


An off-grain print makes fabric 
seem crooked even if gramlmes are 
true. This cannot be corrected. 
Avoid such fabrics by carefully 
examining print before purchase. 


Preparing knits for cutting 

Knits are structured differently from wovens hut 
prepared for cutting in much the same way, except 
for straightening of ends. Since there are no sel¬ 
vages, and threads cannot be pulled, you must rely 


Rib 



Knit fabric is formed by interlocking loops of yarn called ribs, 
which can be compared to the lengthwise grain in woven fab¬ 
rics. The rows of loops at right angles to ribs, called courses. 
are comparable to crosswise gram of woven. 


on your eye to tell whether a knit is even. If the 
design is boldly structured, cut along a prominent 
line; otherwise follow the procedures below. 

Knit fabrics come in two forms, flat and tubular. 



To straighten ends of a flat knit, baste with contrasting thread 
along one course at each end of fabric. Fold fabric in half length¬ 
wise; align markings, and pin together. (For alternative method, 
see Folding a knit, p. 99.) 


Some flat knits have perforated lengthwise edges 
which are comparable to the selvages on wovens. 
These should not be used, however, as a guide for 
aligning fabric; they are not dependably straight. 



Straighten ends of a tubular knit same as flat knit, then cut 
open along one rib. If edges curl, press lightly, then baste 
together. Only exception is a narrow tube (usually 18 in [45 cm! 
wide); this is used as is, without lengthwise seams. 
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Parts of a pattern 58-59 
Pattern alterations 112-122 


Handling pattern pieces 

1. Vvcmblc all pieces needed for vour view. 

2. Return to the en\elope am pattern pieces that 
ate not needed; thex could cause conlnsion. 

3. ( ut apart small pieces, such ns facings and pock¬ 
ets. if printed on one sheet of tissue. 

4. Do rti4 tnm extra tissue margin that surrounds 
cutting lines; tins is useful for alterations. 

5. Determine how mnnv times each piece is to he 
cut (such information is on the tissue itself). 

6. Press pattern pieces with warm iron, if cxcep- 
tioualh wrinkled: otherwise smooth with hands. 

7. Alter pattern, if necessary (see Pattern alter¬ 
ations) Make certain that any alterations made are 
visible <mi both sides of the pattern tissue. 

8. Check o\erall garment length; change if desired. 

9. Outsider possible st\ie changes. You may w ish to 
re|X)sihon or eliminate pockets, create a more con¬ 
venient opening, eliminate or add a seam (see 
( lining basic design changes, p. 105). All such 
remodeling must be decided upon before cutting. 


Identifying right side of fabric 

Right side or face of fabric should be identified 
before cutting Often it is obvious, but sometimes 
careful examination is needed to tell right side from 
wrong. One means of identification is the way fab¬ 
ric is folded—cottons and linens are folded right 
side out, wools WTong side out. If fabric is rolled on 
a tulx*, face is to the inside. 

Here are some additional clues. Smooth fabrics 
are shinier or vjfter on the right side. Textured fab¬ 
rics are more clistinctlv so on the face; for example, 
slul>s max lx* more outstanding, a twill (diagonal 
weaxe) better defined. Such fabrics often hax'e small 
lriegulanties, such as extra thick nubs, on the 
wu>ug side Fancy weaves, such as brocade, arc* 
suioothn on the light side, floats usually loose and 
unrxrn on the hack. Printed designs are sharper on 
the light side, moie blurred oil the hack. The sel¬ 
vage is Miioothei on die right side. Some knits roll 
tow~.iid the tight side when stretched crosswise. 

Hie fabric far r is geneiallx more resistant to dirt 
and abi.tsion hut xon can use the wrong side if xou 
pi (let its look When there is no xisible difference 
IxixNcru ' if If ■ x. make one the x\iong side and mark 
it with (ball lo axoid confusion. 


Selecting pattern layout 


44/45" (115 cm) 
FABRIC WITH OR 
WITHOUT NAP 
ALL SIZES 



36" (90 cm) 
FABRIC FOR 
SIZES 
8-10-12-14 



60" (150 cm) 
FABRIC WITH OR 
WITHOUT NAP 
ALL SIZES 


21 


Selvages 



Fold 


36" (90 cm) 
FABRIC FOR 
SIZE 
16 



To find correct pattern layout, look for view that corresponds 
to your choice, then for fabric width and size that match yours. 
Circle this view so that you won't confuse it with other views 


as you work. If there is no layout for your fabric width, or if 
you are combining views, a trial layout may be necessary (see 
Trial layout, p. 105, for procedure). 


How to interpret cutting guides 



Pattern piece 
extending beyond 
fold is cut from 
single layer 
After cutting 
other pieces, 
open fabric 
right side up; 
align grainline 
arrow with 
fabric fold. 


Dotted line 
indicates pattern 
pieces to be cut 
a second time. 


Dark area 
represents fabric. 


Piece half-shaded/ 
half-white is cut 
from folded fabric. 
Cut other pieces 
first, refold the 
fabric for this one 


Asterisk (*) on or near layout 
stands for special instructions given 
in another part of cutting guide. 

Selvage 


The word bias ' 
indicates this 
portion of fabric 
is reserved for 
bias strips. 


White pattern \ 
piece is placed 
with printed side 
facing up. 


Shaded pattern 
piece is placed 
with printed side 
facing fabric. 


Fold 




Selvages 


Selvage 


layout is usually much simpler Every pattern ccmpany pro¬ 
vides, in its instruction sheets, a key to the use of its particu¬ 
lar layouts. Consult this before proceeding. 
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Cutting layout above is representative of types to be found 
in any pattern guide sheet. To make the drawing more infor- 
^tive. a*! possible variations are included, the average actual 

































































Folding fabrics for cutting 

The first step in following a cutting layout is to 
determine how the fabric should be folded, if at all. 
Precision is vital here. Where selvages meet, they 
should match exactly. (Shifting of slippery or soft 
fabric can be prevented by pinning selvages togeth¬ 
er every few inches [centimeters].) 

If the material was folded at the time of purchase, 
make sure the fold line is accurate and re-press it if 
necessary. Also test to see if the fold can be re¬ 
moved—a permanent crease must be avoided in 
cutting. (A double lengthwise fold, far right, is 
one way around the problem.) When no fold is indi¬ 
cated, lay fabric right side up. 

I Fold right sides together when the layout calls for 
partial lengthwise fold. Fold wrotig sides together 
when you are working with napped fabrics, designs 
to be matched, prints with large motifs, nonsym- 
metrical designs and fabric to be marked with car¬ 
bon paper (see Marking methods, p. 106). 


Selvages 



Standard lengthwise fold: Made on lengthwise gram with sel¬ 
vages matching along one edge (the way fabric often comes 
from the bolt). The fold most often encountered in layout 
guides, it is convenient and easy to manage. 


Selvage 



Fold 


Partial lengthwise fold: Made on lengthwise gram with one 
selvage placed a measured distance from fold, balance of fab¬ 
ric is single layer. Width of double portion is determined by 
widest pattern piece to go in this space. Care must be taken 
to maintain uniform distance from selvage to fold 

Double thickness 

Crosswise fold: Made 
on crosswise grain 
with selvages match¬ 
ing along two edges. 
Generally used when 
the lengthwise fold 
would be wasteful of 
fabric, or to accommo¬ 
date any unusually 
wide pattern pieces. 
Not to be used for 
napped or other one¬ 
way fabrics (see 
Cutting special fabrics, 
p. 102). 



Fold 



Double lengthwise fold: Two folds, both lengthwise, with sel¬ 
vages usually meeting at center. Substitute for standard length¬ 
wise fold when creaseline cannot be removed, also when both 
front and back pieces are to be cut on fold Keep distance con¬ 
sistent from each fold to selvage. 


Selvages 



Combined folds: Fabric is folded two 
different ways for same layout Most 
often consists of one lengthwise and 
one crosswise fold, though any com¬ 
bination is possible. Usual procedure 
is to lay out pattern pieces for one por¬ 
tion, then cut off remaining fabric and 
re-fold. Before dividing fabric, mea¬ 
sure second part to make sure there 
is enough length. 


Double thickness 



Folding a knit 

There are two ways to fold a knit accurately. You can 
either match the crosswise basting used for straight¬ 
ening ends (see Preparing knits for cutting, p. 97) 
or mark a lengthwise rib, as at right. 

Should the knit be too fine for either method, 
fold it as evenly as yon can, making sure ribs are 
not twisted along foldline. If the fabric already has 
a crease, check it for accuracy; re-press if necessary; 
also make sure the crease can be removed. Special 
care must be taken with a knit fold—it acts as a 
guide for straight grain when the pattern is pinned. 



Before folding knit lengthwise, baste along one rib near cen¬ 
ter of fabric, using contrasting thread, fold on basted line. If knit 
has perforated edges, these need not match. 



When folding knit crosswise, baste first as for the lengthwise 
fold then fold the fabric, aligning the basting marks. Pm along 
the basted line through both layers of fabric 
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Pinning the pattern to the fabric 

h>i pinning pattern to fabric, the general order is 
left to right Ami fold to sHvagrs. For each pattern piece, 
pin fold or grainlme arrow first, then corners, and 
tinallv edges, smoothing pattern as you pin. Place 
pines as close togi&lui as possible , overlapping tissue 
mat gins where uccessar\. 

hach knout is designed to use fabric economi- 
<alh. K\en small changes nun result in the pieces 
not fitting into the space apportioned to them. The 
edit lent wa\ to place pins is diagonally at corners 


and perpendicular to edges, with points toward and 
inside cutting lines. (On delicate fabrics, and 
leather and vinyl, in which pins could leave holes, 
pin within seam allowances.) 

Use only enough pins to secure foldlines, grain- 
line arrows, corners, and notches—too many pins 
can distort fabric, making it difficult to cut accu¬ 
rately. A few more than usual, however, may be 
needed for slippery or soft fabrics. A firm hand on 
the pattern while cutting should give adequate fab¬ 


ric control. Do not allow fabric to hang off the edge 
of the cutting surface. If it is not large enough to 
accommodate all fabric at once, lay out and pin one 
portion at a time, carefully folding up the rest. 

Before starting to cut, lay out all illustrated 
pieces, then re-check your placements. Cutting is a 
crucial step, not to be done in haste. If underlin¬ 
ing, lining, or interfacing are to be cut using gar¬ 
ment pattern pieces, cut garment first; remove 
pattern and re-pin to each underlying fabric. 
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Scissors and shears 11 


Basic cutting 


Cutting 

For accurate results when cutting, always keep the 
fabric flat on the cutting surface, and use the appro¬ 
priate shears and techniques as described below. 

Bent-handle dressmaker s shears help to keep the 
fabric flat. They are available in three blade types— 
plain, smated , and pinking. Use only the first two 
types for cutting out a garment. Plain and serrated 
blades can be used interchangeably, but note that 
serrated blades are specially designed to grip knits 
and slippery fabrics. Pinking shears should be used 


only for seam finishing; they do not produce pre¬ 
cise enough edges for cutting out. 

Make sure that the blades of any scissors you use 
are sharp; dull blades will chew the fabric. I lave the 
scissors sharpened professionally whenever they 
need it. Nnw cut paper with your dressmakers scis¬ 
sors, and try to avoid accidentally cutting onto pins 
as this burrs the blade edges. 

If the scissor action is stiff, adjust the blade screw 
slightly or apply a greaseless lubricant. 


Special cutting tips 



Basic cutting technique: Follow the edge of the heavy 
printed pattern line, taking long, firm strokes for straight 
edges, shorter strokes for curved areas, and short snips for 
notches Cut notches outside of the cutting line, into the 
margin. Do not lift fabric from the surface while cutting 


For a smooth edge 

make firm slashes, 
sliding shears along 
in previous cut 
between strokes 


For firm cutting control, keep 

one hand on pattern, close to 
cutting line, and manipulate 
shears with the other. Keep body 
positioned so that cutting arm 
has free, uncramped movement. 



Cut double or triple notches as single units, snipping 
straight across from point to point—simpler and more 
convenient than cutting each one individually. 



Identify garment center lines with small snip C/a in 
(3 mm]) into each seam allowance at top and bottom 
edges; do same for any adjoining piece, such as collar. 
Snips are useful, too, for identifying dart lines, especially 
when pin/chalk marking method is used (see p. 106) 



Identify top of sleeve cap by cutting a notch just above 
large circle on the pattern. Such a notch is easier to see 
when setting in the sleeve 
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Pattern selection and layout 

( x*i lain f.tbi u s involve special considerations in pat¬ 
tern selection and la\ont. (Guidelines for the han¬ 
dling of such fabrics begin here and continue to 
page KM A fabric can fall into one of the problem 
<aiegoiies. oi more than one. A plaid, for example, 
might also 1 h* a directional fabric. 

Directional fabrics are so called because they 
must lx* laid in one* direction for cutting; they are 
cleKribed as “with nap" on pattern envelope and 
guide sheet. Included in this category are truly 
napped fabrics (with pile or brushed surfaces); 
designs that do not reverse (one-way designs); and 
surfaces that reflect light in varying ways (shaded). 
Satins and iridescents are examples of the last. 

To determine if a fabric is a directional type, fold 
it crosswise*, right sides together, then fold back a 
part of tiie top las er along one selvage. If the oppos¬ 
ing lasers do not look exactly the same, the fabric 
is a “nap" for cutting purposes. 

Io test a napped fabric (one svitli pile or brushed 
surface) for direction, run a hand over it. It svill feel 
smooth svitli the nap running down and rough svitli 
the nap running up. 

When deciding svhicli direction to use, consider 
the following: shall naps (such as corduroy or vel- 
set) can lx* cut svitli nap running up for rich color 
tone or down for frostv effect. The same is true of 
sh/idal fabrics. hmgpUf s or shags should be cut with 
nap running down for better appearance and wear. 
Ow-xvay df si pis are cut according to the natural bent 
of the design, or the effect desired. 

Because all pattern pieces must be laid in one 
direction (see illustration, top right), a crosswise 
fold cannot lx- used. If such a fold is indicated, fold 
fabric as specified, with wrong sides together; cut 
along fold line and, keeping wrong sides together, 
turn the* top lasci so nap faces in the same direc¬ 
tion as it does on the laser beneath. 

Plaids, most stripes, and other geometries are, 
foi the most pan, the same for cutting purposes. 
W hat chfleiencc s oc c ur aie due* to proportions with¬ 
in the design (see de tails opposite). These fabrics 
aie usualh moir e ffective and easier to handle in a 
simple* 't'le \ good pattern c hoic e is one that shows 
a plaid or stupe view oil I he* envelope*. Avoid anv 
palletn drsign.iii.rl “not suitable foi plaids or 
unpes ; stav a Wav too. fioin princess se*anis and 
long hoti/ontal cl ots 



Fabric needs for one-way layout 
Fabric needs for plaids and stripes 70- 


- 


Centering is the first consideration 
when laying pattern on plaid, stripe, or 
comparable geometric design. Decide 
which lengthwise bar or space is to be 
at garment center. Fold fabric exactly in 
half at this point for pattern piece that is 
to be cut on a fold; for other sections, 
align point with the center seamline (or 
center line for piece with extended fac¬ 
ing). Centers must be consistent for 
bodice and skirt, sleeve and collar—all 
major garment sections. 


Placement of dominant crosswise 
bars is the second consideration when 
planning a layout in plaid or crosswise 
stripes. As a rule, the dominant stripes 
should be placed directly on, or as close 
as possible to, the garment edges, such 
as hemline and sleeve edge. (Exceptions 
are A-line or other flared shapes. In 
these cases, place the least dominant 
color section at hem edge so the curved 
hemline will be less conspicuous.) Avoid 
dominant stripes, too, at the waist and 
across the full part of bust or hip. 


Crosswise matching of major garment 
sections is accomplished by placing cor¬ 
responding notches on identical cross¬ 
bars (lines that will be horizontal). To 
match sleeve and garment front, for 
example, place front armhole notches of 
both sleeve and garment on the same 
crossbars. Do all matching at seam¬ 
lines—not at cutting lines. It may or 
may not be possible to match such 
diagonals as darts, shoulder seams, and 
pants inseams. This depends on angle 
of stitch line and particular fabric design. 


Plaid proportions 54 


Directional fabrics 


Typical layout for directional fabric 

Laying out pattern on plaids and stripes 


<-20- K - 


70 
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Cutting special fabrics 


Even and uneven plaids 


A plaid is a design of woven or printed color bars 
that intersect at right angles. The arrangement of 
these bars may be even or uneven, as illustrated at 
right; which it is should be determined before fab¬ 
ric is purchased because this affects pattern choice 
as well as layout necessities. 

A four-sided area in which the color bars form 
one complete design is called a repeat . To tell 
whether plaid is even or uneven, fold a repeat in 
half, first lengthwise, then crosswise. A plaid is even 
when color bars and intervening spaces are identi¬ 
cal in each direction; it is unei'en if they fail to match 
in one or both directions. 

Stripes may also be even or uneven; each type is 
handled by the same methods as a corresponding 
plaid. The exception is a diagonal stripe, discussed 
on page 104. 

Even plaids, whether square or rectangular, are 
the easiest to work with, though a rectangular plaid 
is more difficult to match where seaming is on the 
bias. An even plaid is suitable for a garment with a 
center opening or center seams, also for one cut on 
the bias (see Chevron, p. 104). 

Uneven plaids require extra thought and care in 
layout planning and have fewer style possibilities. 
When plaid is uneven crosswise, pattern pieces 
must be laid in one direction, like napped fabrics. 
When plaid is uneven lengthwise, the repeats do 
not have a center from which the design can be bal¬ 
anced out in both directions, and so the design goes 
around the body in one direction only. A type of 
balance can be established, however, by placing a 
dominant vertical bar or block at center front and 
back. Avoid designs with center seams or kimono or 
raglan sleeves. 

An exception can be made to these precautions 
when a plaid fabric that is uneven lengthwise is 
reversible. In this case, the pattern should have cen¬ 
ter seams, or they must be created (see Design 
changes, p. 105). Plan the layout so that the design 
reverses itself to each side of the center seams. This 
is accomplished by cutting each garment section 
twice, with printed side of pattern facing up, and 
using wrong side of fabric for half the garment. 

When plaid is uneven in both directions, the 
same considerations apply as for plaids that are 
uneven lengthwise, plus the need to lay all pattern 
pieces in one direction as for napped fabrics. 


An even plaid matches 
both lengthwise and cross¬ 
wise when folded through 
the center of a repeat. An 
even square plaid, left, also 
forms a mirror image if 
folded diagonally through 
the center of one design 
An even rectangular plaid, 
shown below, is even, but 
not identical, both length¬ 
wise and crosswise 


An uneven plaid may 

not match in one or both 
directions, When plaid is 
uneven lengthwise, left, 
a repeat folded in half 
crosswise matches; fold¬ 
ed lengthwise it does 
not. With plaid that is 
uneven crosswise, as 
below, repeat forms a 
mirror image when 
folded in half lengthwise; 
does not when folded 
crosswise. Plaid that is 
uneven in both directions 
(not shown) does not 
match folded either 
way—lengthwise or 
crosswise. 






Cutting plaids 




With fabric folded: 

Identical intersecting bars 
of the repeats should be 
pinned, through both 
fabric layers, every few 
inches/centimeters. This 
technique lessens the 
risk of the layers slipping 
and thus not matching 



With a single layer, 

cutting is more accurate 
than with folded fabric 
but it takes more time. 
With fabric right side up, 
pin and cut each pattern 
piece once. To cut sec¬ 
ond piece, remove pat¬ 
tern and lay garment 
section right side down 
against remaining fabric, 
match bars lengthwise 
and crosswise; pm. For 
pattern piece to be cut 
on a fold, use method 
for folded plaid 
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Diagonal weaves 63 


Fabric needs for diagonals and unusual prints 70-71 
Trial garment/large scale print 132 


Diagonals 

Ol tlu* \>o\ i'ii diagonals ((will weau*s), some have 
hareh pen epiible libs, as tvpified b\ gabardines; 
nbs of others are bold, as in the example below. 

Die fiiM t\pe is handled like any plain weave. The 
laitet gion]), \sliidi also includes diagonally prim¬ 
ed stii|K*s. rec]iiires careful pattern selection. Avoid 
am pattern designated “not suitable for obvious 
diagcHi.il fabrics”; and designs with center seams, 


long diagonal darts, gored skirt sections, collar cut 
on fold, or a V-neckline. 

An exception to the above limitations can be 
made for an obvious diagonal fabric that is 
reversible. Here the wrong side of the fabric is used 
for half the garment; diagonals are then balanced 
in chevron or V-shaped seams. Chevrons can also be 
created by cutting a plaid, stripe, or other geomet¬ 


ric on the bias. To work this way, a design must be 
even lengthwise (see test below). 

Diagonals should be cut from a single layer— 
each pattern piece pinned once with printed side 
up, once with printed side down. The exception is a 
chevron of reversible fabric. Here all garment sec¬ 
tions are cut with pattern pieces face up and half 
of the fabric sections reversed for the left side. 



A woven diagonal may 

fcxrr an oDv*chjs stripe" on 
•*se Dias Suc^ faor>c requires 
ca^eM pat*ern seiecton 



To test for chevron, fold 
fabric lengthwise, turn a cor¬ 
ner back diagonally through 
center of repeat. 



To cut stripe or plaid on the bias, draw new grainline arrows 
at 45° angle to original ones (unless already provided). Cut each 
garment section individually, following centering and matching 
principles on pages 102 and 103. 



An obvious diagonal will be 
most successful in a pattern 
design that involves few 
seams or structural details. 



The typical chevron is a "V" 

pointing up at center, down 
at sides. Chevron above is a 
stripe cut on the bias. 


Unusual prints 

Fabric with a large motif requires careful place¬ 
ment, and sometimes matching, of the design. A 
precise motif, such as a diamond, must be centered 
and matched just like a plaid. A random one, pais- 
le\ for instance, need noi be matched, but should 
be balanced. Whate\er the design, seams and intri¬ 
cate details should be as few as possible. 

lo decide oil placement, drape fabric over vonr 
figme befoir a full-length minor and trv various 
appioucties If the garment has center seams, motifs 
might lx* placed opposite one another an equal dis¬ 
tance from tin* center As a mle, though, the asym¬ 
metrical balance illustrated ai the right is more 
pleasing In an\ (asr do not place motifs directlv 
on die full pail of lnivtluie or buttocks. Another 
l*>mi to irmember a large smlr pi iut is often a 
oi m*-\s i design m wInc li case patt< i n pieces miiM 
lx Ltd out as f oi directional labile s (see p 10.q 


Border print fabric with a marginal design running 
lengthwise along one edge can be used in two ways. 
One is to run the border vertically, placing it to 
each side of center front and/or center back seams. 
The other, more usual way is to place the border at 
the garment hem, as shown at right. For the latter, 
major garment sections are cut on the crosswise 
grain (with new grainline arrows drawn perpen¬ 
dicular to the original ones). 

If the garment being cut this way has no waist¬ 
line seam, its entire length must fit on the fabric 
width, leaving little or no hem allowance. One solu¬ 
tion is lo place hemline at the selvage, omitting hem 
altogether. Or yon can leave a small allowance at 
the selvage for stitching on a hem lacing (mantla- 
toi v if there is printing on selvage). Avoid A-line or 
goied skirts ior ho /ontal border; it cannot be 
n an hi 1 on biavc in sc 
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Scissors and shears 11 
Stitching sheer fabrics 168 


Listed below are supplements to basic pinning and cutting techniques, ideas based on experience. 


Professional tips 


1. To keep fabric from slipping, and also protect the cutting 
surface, cover cutting area with felt or a folded sheet. A 
useful alternative is a cutting board (a sewing aid available 
at dressmaker’s supplies stores). Fabric can be pinned 
directly to it to prevent slipping. 

2. For better control and more comfortable cutting, have 
cutting surface accessible from at least three sides If this 
is impossible, separate pattern sections so that you can turn 
pieces around if necessary. 

3. For bulky fabrics, which are often difficult to pm, delicate 
fabrics or leathers and vinyls that could be marred by pins, 
consider pm substitutes such as upholstery weights or 
masking tape. 

4. Heavy or bulky fabric can be cut more accurately if you 
cut through one layer at a time. 

5. When cutting from a single layer, cut each pattern piece 
once with printed side up, once printed side down, to obtain 
right and left sides for garment 


6. A very thin or slippery fabric, such as chiffon or light¬ 
weight knit, will shift less if you pin it to tissue paper {the 
same paper can be used later to facilitate stitching). Such 
fabrics are also easier to cut with serrated scissors, which 
grip the fabric 

7. For fewer seams to finish, place the edge of any pattern 
piece that corresponds to the straight grain, directly on a 
selvage. If selvage is tight and tends to pull, clip into it every 
few inches/centimeters. 

8. Use each pattern piece the correct number of times. Such 
items as cuffs often require more than two pieces. 

9. Keep shears sharp by cutting nothing but fabric with them 
{paper dulls the blades). 

10. Sharpen slightly dull scissors by cutting through fine 
sandpaper. Take very dull ones to a professional. 

11. Save fabric scraps left from cutting; they are often 
usable for small items, such as buttonhole patches, and for 
testing stitches and pressing techniques. 


Trial layout 

Should von need to establish a layout not provided 
in the cutting guides, the simplest approach is to 
choose the one closest to your requirements and fol¬ 
low it closely, making changes as needed. At first, 
pin only foldlines or grain line arrows, so that pieces 
can be shifted with minimal repinning. 

If none of the layouts even approximates your 
needs, proceed as follows: fold fabric with standard 
lengthwise fold (see page 99). Without pinning, lay 
out all pattern pieces, first the major garment sec¬ 
tions, then smaller pieces. Experiment with various 
pattern arrangements and, if necessary, different 
fabric folds, until everything fits satisfactorily; then 
pin all pattern pieces. 

To determine how much fabric you will need of 
a width not specified on the pattern envelope, sim¬ 
ply fold a sheet to the desired width and proceed 
as above. When you are satisfied with the layout, 
measure the sheet area used. 


Cutting basic design changes 


Some characteristic of a fabric, such as its bulk or 
design, may suggest a change in basic pattern stvle. 
For example, a coat of hea\y fabric would have 
sharper edges without facing seams. Or you might 


want to change some pattern feature, such as the 
location of an opening. 

As a rule, seams that are added or eliminated 
should correspond to the fabric straight grain; if 


they do not, garment grainlines may be altered. 
Remember that a change in one section can affect 
the treatment of an adjoining one. Make sure that 
all garment sections affected are altered. 





Facing 


Matching 

seams 


Eliminate a seam by placing pattern seamlme on fabric fold 
Such a change is recommended when fabric will be more attrac¬ 
tive with fewer seams {for example, a plaid or large print). 
Method is applicable only to seams that coincide with straight 
gram. If zipper opening is eliminated by this step, decide where 
to re-locate it before proceeding. 


Create a seam by adding a 5 /e in {1.5 cm) seam allowance to 
the pattern foldlme This technique can be used to provide a 
more convenient opening, or to balance an uneven plaid or obvi¬ 
ous diagonal when fabric is reversible The new seam must fall 
on the straight gram Pattern piece need not be cut near fab¬ 
ric foldline, but if it is, the fold must be slit 


Eliminate a facing seam by pinning garment and facing pat¬ 
terns together with seamlmes matching; both seams must coin¬ 
cide with straight gram This produces an extended facing, as 
shown above, which is recommended for bulky fabric. A seam 
that joins two facing pieces can be eliminated in the same way 
(such a seam need not be on the straight gram) 
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Marking devices 11 
Tacks, marking 148 


Uneven basting 136 
Machine tailor's tacks 154 


Marking methods 

Marking—die iransiei of significant pattern nota- 
tlolls to fabric—is done after cutting and before 
removing the pattern. Tlie symbols selected for 
transfer are those th.it make clear how and utWgar¬ 
ment sec tions are shaped and joined and details are 
placed t’siialh included are dart, tuck, gathering 
and pleat lines, large dots and squares, center front 
and back locations, buttonhole and other detail 
placements. It is helpful to mark seamlines that arc 
intricately shaped; all seamlines, if you are inexpe¬ 
rienced. When garment is to be underlined, usual¬ 
ly on lx the underlining is marked. 

Common marking methods and their typical uses 
are discussed below. You must decide which is most 
suitable for each situation. In general, any device 
can l>e used provided that it makes a precise, clear 
mark without disfiguring the fabric. Always test a 
smallfalmc swatch to make sure marks show up clear¬ 
ly and can Ik* removed later. 

The dressmaker's tracing paper and wheel 
method is fast and works best on plain, opaque fab¬ 
rics. It is less satisfactory for multicolored fabrics, 
and not recommended for sheers, because marking 
shows through to the right side. It is preferred to 

To trace marks, 

place waxed side 
of dressmaker's 
tracing paper 
against wrong side 
of fabric. (It may 
be necessary to 
move a few pins.) 
Trace markings 
with wheel, taking 
short firm strokes; 
use ruler as guide 
for straight lines. 

Traced marks 

should be precise, 
in a color that 
contrasts, but not 
drastically, with 
fabric Use cross 
hatches (X’s) to 
indicate pattern 
dots Individual 
dots can also be 
recorded - ' rig 
dull r>f < r stick 


other methods for its convenience, but the wheel 
can rip tissue, thus limiting the reusability of a pat¬ 
tern, and may damage the threads of the fabric if 
used too heavily. While tracing, keep a piece of 
cardboard under the fabric to prevent marring the 
work surface beneath, or use a cutting board. 

With fabric folded wrong sides together, both lay¬ 
ers can be marked at once, using double-faced 
paper or two sheets back to back. With fabric right 
sides together, layers are marked one at a time. 

Tailor’s chalk is also a quick marking device. 
Only dots are registered, but these can be con¬ 
nected with the chalk and a ruler after the pattern 
is removed. Remember that the chalk rubs off some 
fabrics easily, so try to sew up the garment as soon 
as possible after it has been marked. 

Chalk marking: 

First push pin 
through each 
symbol and both 
fabric layers, 
forcing pinheads 
through tissue. 
Remove pattern. 
Make chalk dot 
at each pin, on 
wrong side of 
each fabric layer. 


For seamlines, 

remove pattern; 
set sewing 
gauge pointer for 
5 /e in (1.5 cm). 
Then, sliding 
gauge along cut 
edge of fabric, 
make short lines 
5 /s in (1.5 cm) 
from cut edge, 
spacing them 
1 to 2 in (2.5 to 
5 cm) apart. 

Tailor’s tacks take the most time and effort of all 
die marking methods. They are indispensable, how- 
excr, for sheer or delicate fabrics, also for spongy or 
multicolored types on which neither tracing paper 
k will make a sufficiently distinct mark. The 
lack types are shown below. Both are 






made by hand. A third version, machine tailor’s 
tacks, shown and described in the Machine stitch 
section, is particularly useful for multiple markings, 
such as pleat lines. If many tacks must be made on 
one garment, it is helpful to use a different color 
thread for each pattern symbol—one for darts, 
another for seamlines, etc. 



Tailor's tacks: 

Used to transfer 
individual mark¬ 
ings to doubled 
fabric. When com¬ 
pleted, tacks are 
cut apart between 
the fabric layers. 
(See p. 148 for 
detailed instruc¬ 
tions.) 


Simplified tailor's 
tacks: Uneven 
basting used to 
mark single fabric 
layer. Very useful 
for marking fold, 
center, and pleat 
lines. (See p. 148 
for instructions.) 


Thread-marking is a practical way to transfer mark¬ 
ings, such as pocket placement symbols, which must 
show on the right side. Markings are transferred 
with tracing paper, then re-traced with hand or 
machine basting, depending on the fabric. 



Thread-marking: 

With tracing paper 
and wheel, trace 
symbol onto wrong 
side of garment 
section. Remove 
pattern; then go 
over marking with 
uneven basting or 
straight-stitch 
machine basting. 
Use a contrasting 
thread color. 
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Being able to make clothing that will fit perfectly is 
one of the biggest advantages of sewing for yourself 
and your family. This chapter gives you all the 
secrets of achieving the perfect fit. This means first 
getting to know your figure, taking careful mea¬ 
surements, and choosing the pattern that’s right for 
you. A three-step method is all that is needed to 
bring a commercial pattern closer to your ow r n body 
measurements. Altering patterns for length and 
width, for the placement of darts, and for smooth 
shoulders, necklines, armholes, and sleeves, is cov¬ 
ered in detail. And for the advanced sewer, there 
are clear instructions for making a fitting shell and 
your own block pattern to simplify alterations on 
every pattern you might use in the future. You will 
soon be able not only to alter patterns for size, but 
also to change them to suit the whims of fashion. 
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Standard figure types 44-45 


Getting to know your figure 



Fitting methods 

M.idr as thcv .m* for millions ol people, patterns 
natmalK have tlieii limitations. The chances are 
that a pattern \n ill lit von \sell in some places and 
less \m- 11 m otheis. Fhe trick in making clothes that 
lit is learning where \ou and the pattern part coin- 
panv Once \ou learn what the differences are, the 
pattern alterations are, in fact, simple. 

To help vou know what type of alterations you 
need and the complexity you can expect with each, 
we have grouped the alterations into two types. 

The first group is basic pattern alterations. These 
aie the alterations that are concerned primarily 
with bringing the paper pattern measurements clos¬ 
er to vour own. To make them, you work with some 
of vour own body measurements plus the measure¬ 
ments printed on the back of the pattern envelope, 
and in some cases, actual measurements of the 
printed pattern. This group of alterations includes 
basic length and width changes as well as position¬ 
ing of darts. Instructions begin on p. 112. 

Advanced pattern alterations, the second group, 
are made with the aid of a fitting shell A fitting shell 
is made from a basic pattern, in an inexpensive test 
fabric, such as muslin, for the express purpose of 
checking the specifics of fit: location of grainlines, 
darts, and seams; drape of the garment; sleeve fit, 
etc Oiinpleted shell adjustments arc recorded on 
a master pattern , which is used with each new pat¬ 
tern, making it easy to locate areas requiring alter¬ 
ation. Instructions for advanced pattern alteration 
begin on page 123. 

Preliminary pattern alterations are not the only 
means to a good fit, however. There are other help¬ 
ful tests and adjustment methods to use as you sew. 
Hie try-on session, midway through construction, 
is a useful technique for making simple adjustments 
before vou have finished sewing (pp. 130-131). A 
lest garment can make a verv practical contribu¬ 
tion and we explain bow to use such a trial run to 
lx-st advantage (p. 132). 

\s vou gain cxpeiiemc with fitting, vou will find 
that it lx-c oiim's second nature. You will also learn 
vshic h stops, if am, vou wish to take for individual 
garments—some garments are woith the trouble, 
s-xiK* ma\ not lw lie selective in this decision, 
though hven if it is not a special garment, it may 
n<4 leallv lx* w i s< to skip filling steps on something 
vou will weal < oiiMaiillv 


If vour pattern selection meant compromising on a 
measurement or two, as it usually does, you will 
need to alter the pattern accordingly. Before you 
think about pattern alterations, however, consider 
how well you know your figure. 

You should know your own figure well enough to 
analyze its relation to a standard pattern figure. To 
help you, we show below the ways people and pat¬ 
terns can differ: in proportion, in contours, in pos¬ 


ture, and in symmetry. If yon haven’t already done 
so, now is the time to make an honest appraisal of 
your figure. The better you know your own body, 
the easier it will be to achieve the desired fit. 

It can be difficult to be honest about our own 
shortcomings. It is often easier to see what is right 
than what is wrong. Remember also that your fig¬ 
ure is not a fixed thing: the process of maturing 
tends to change the human form. 



Standard pattern figure: 

The figure for which any 
pattern is sized is an imagi¬ 
nary one It has perfect 
posture, symmetrical fea¬ 
tures. and unvtrying propor¬ 
tions and contour Your 
, , ( Q<jr . sure 
• dif'r-f tn " nip ■ from 
M 9 id** ’'rn l-rri 


Variations in proportion: Your key 
features—bust, waist, hips—may fall 
higher or lower along your height 
than those of the pattern's standard. 
Hem lengths are also a question of 
personal proportions, whatever the 
current fashion. Altering a pattern to 
suit your proportions is a simple 
process of taking measurements 
and adjusting lengths and widths. 


Variations in contours: Your curves, 
bulges, and hollows may not only dif¬ 
fer from the pattern's standard, but 
also change with time. Weight gained 
or lost, physical maturing, foundation 
garments (or their absence) all affect 
contours. Fitting a pattern to your per¬ 
sonal contours may call for adjusting 
the darts and curved seams that 
shape a garment to the figure. 
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There are several ways to ensure objectivity during 
self-appraisal. A good start is taking accurate, if 
unflattering, figure measurements. They can pro¬ 
vide the basis for comparison with patterns, as rec¬ 
ommended on page 113. The fitting shell (page 
123) also points out areas in need of attention. 

Another way to recognize potential fitting prob¬ 
lems is to trade a fit analysis with a friend, or make 
it a mother/daughter project. If you are working 



Variation in posture: Standard posture is shown in A, 
3 and C are two common variations that cause fitting 
oroblems. Test your posture by standing against a wall. 
If shoulders, shoulder blades, and hips touch, your 
posture is standard (A). When just the shoulder blades 
touch (B), there's a tendency to slump and be round- 
shouldered When just the shoulders touch (C), the 
posture is super-erect and square-shouldered. Pattern 
alterations at shoulder seams, bodice back, and 
abdomen are usually needed with the B or C postures. 


alone, try to cultivate detachment during the figure 
checking process by blotting out your face in your 
mind’s eve as you study your reflection in the mir¬ 
ror. This focuses your attention on the details of the 
fit, rather than on the overall impression, and seems 
to make honesty easier to achieve. 

Another approach is to critically examine pho¬ 
tographs of yourself wearing home-sewn garments, 
covering the face as you study. 



Variation in symmetry: Almost everyone's left side is 
different from their right. When a figure is noticeably 
asymmetrical, garments hang differently, or wrinkle 
more, on one side than the other. Of the uneven 
figure features that lead to fitting problems, these are 
the most common: one shoulder is higher or slopes 
more than the other; one hip is higher than the other, 
one side of the waist curves more than the other. In 
order to achieve a good fit, seams and darts in the 
affected areas may have to be adjusted. 


What is good fit? 

The goal of any pattern alteration is to make the 
pattern fit better, but before you alter, you must 
decide what you mean by good fit. In making this 
judgment, there arc four main factors to consider: 
appearance, comfort, design, and fabric. 

For a good appearance, all darts and seams must 
fall in the proper places, as shown below. Your gar¬ 
ment should have a smooth look. The other factors 
to consider are covered on the following pages. 


Shoulder seams rest 

smoothly on the 
shoulder tops, 
point toward and end 
at shoulder joint. 

Sleeves hang straight 

to the elbow, then 
bend toward the 
front, as the arm 
does when relaxed 


All vertical seams 

look straight from 
beginning to end, 
are not wavy along 
their length 

The hem is even 

and hangs parallel 
with the floor. 



Darts taper 

toward and 
stop short of 
fullest part 
of area 
they shape. 

Waist seam 

rests at the 
natural waist 
(if this is 
the style), 
fits closely 
without 
binding 
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Design consideration in fashion sewing 48-55 



What is good fit? (continued) 

\s explained on the previous page, appearance is 
(Hie of the important I actors to consider when you 
are judging garment fit. The garment should have 
a smcxxli look with no pulls or wrinkles, no sag¬ 
ging or haggv areas. The other main considerations 
are comfort, design, and fabric. 

Comfort is, of course, extremely important. The 
most attractive garment in vour wardrobe will hang 
there forever unless it feels good when you wear it. 


Of course, some garments are less comfortable than 
others yet still get worn, and people tend to take 
more notice of current fashion trends than of the 
practical aspects of clothing; but it is just common 
sense to make sure that you can sit, bend, walk, and 
reach in any garment without straining its seams or 
feeling restricted. The main contributor to comfort 
is wearing ease, explained fully on page 113. 

The design of a garment may be based on either 


a close fit, as illustrated below, or a loose fit, as 
shown on the opposite page. It is important to bear 
in mind the look the designer was aiming for when 
you fit individual garments. The photographs and 
illustrations in the pattern catalogue and on the pat¬ 
tern envelope you choose can be valuable guides in 
this respect. 

In addition, certain features of a garment indi¬ 
cate close fit: a silhouette that defines the form and, 


CLOSE-FITTING DESIGNS 

tend to stay fa-rly near 
♦.he fgure sorret mes 
h-ugg ng *t more in 
ce-ta-n areas Wnh 
stf^es of r>s son. it 
a 4moonant not to 
/err * *n-s can resun 
^ strained seams and 
A , r » les A trim f t usually 

* "ers a slender 

* g^e a ‘ooser fit 
-s * ‘ der to a 

* gure rr«a* -s fu*er 






The presence of a waist seam signals . y snug fit, wherever it 

r ■ r-i iff hr- r mi ra* v\ a*stfrno (center), as is most 
■ i i-jhtf, or below it on the phne (left), as 
-" < • • ya ments 


Darts and curved seams shape fashions 
close to the body, as in the dresses above. 
Both silhouettes conform similarly to the body; 
waist seam in one makes fit even closer. 


Shaped inserts are fre¬ 
quently cut with no 
seams or darts; shap¬ 
ing is built into pattern. 


no 










































Fabrics 60-83 



within it, such details as a waist seam; darts and 
curved seams; shaped inserts, and occasionally bias- 
cut sections. 

A /ease fit is often signaled by such design devices 
as a silhouette that camouflages the details of the 
figure beneath; within the silhouette, fullness con¬ 
trolled softly by gathers, shirring, release tucks, or 
impressed pleats rather than by darts and fitted 
seams. Bear in mind that some parts of a garment 


may be close-fitting and other parts soft and loose. 
The classic shirtdress, made with a gathered or 
pleated skirt, is an example. Even on loose-fitting 
garments, some parts of the garment may be fitted 
to the body, as is the w r aistband on a full, gathered 
skirt, or the shoulder seam on a smock. 

Fabric is crucial to good fit—recommendations 
on the pattern envelope are to be taken seriously. 
Styles for “stretch knits only” are relying on some 


give in the fabric. Those calling for thick fabrics are 
usually designed a bit larger to accommodate the 
bulk; the same style in a thinner fabric would prob¬ 
ably be too big. 

When fabric types are interchangeable—soft or 
crisp, for example—remember that the style will 
look different according to which you use. Also note 
the clinging tendency of some fabrics; these define 
body shape even if a garment is loose-fitting. 


LOOSE-FITTING GARMENTS 

may be designed to have 
a sweep of fullness, as 
are the cape, caftan, 
and tent dress, or with 
softening influences— 
blouson top, full 
sleeve, dirndl skirt, 
shirred yoke. Larger 
figures might need 
to add to all but 
the fullest designs 
to achieve the 
intended draping. 






Gathers and release tucks both control full¬ 
ness, each in a distinctive way. Gathers soften 
an entire area; release tucks change from close 
control to fluid fullness. 


Unpressed pleats are 

like release tucks; they 
fit at the top, then fall 
into soft folds. 


A-line silhouettes can be used to create either 
a dramatic or a restrained impression of full¬ 
ness. They are a favorite design device for giv¬ 
ing a graceful line to a skirt or dress 



Pullover dresses tapered 
down toward the hemline 
create a loose fit without 
fullness. 


Ill 




















































Measurements in pattern size selection 46-47 


The three-step method 

Mom of tlu* <om*r lions needed lo bring patterns 
floM-i lo indiM(iu.il bod\ measurements can be 
done right on the pattern. What follows is an easy 
three-siep method for making these basic alter¬ 
ations. If vnu need further alterations, use this 
method as the starting point for later construction 
of a fitting shell (see p. 123). 

I lle first step is taking key figure measurements. 
Soi ik* of these are additional to the measurements 
taken to determine pattern si/e. For this procedure 
\ou will need a tape measure, some string to mark 
the waist, and a friend to help. The second step is 
comparing your measurements with the pattern’s 
to find the places that need alteration. The final 
step is making the alterations. Those covered on 
pages 114 to 122 are the most frequent, involving 
changes in length and width. 

This method assumes selection of blouse and 
diess patterns according to bust measurement, a 
basis that works well for most women. When it does, 
bust alterations will usually be a matter of simply 
repositioning darts. If, however, the bust is dispro- 
portionateh large in comparison with the other stan¬ 
dard bock measurements, or if bra cup is a size C 
or larger, vou may find it easier to stay with the pat¬ 
tern si/e that accords with your other measurements 
and enlarge the bust area (see p. 117 for this alter¬ 
ation). The bodice should fit satisfactorily in the 
hack and chest and the shoulder area. The high bust 
measurement (see pages 46-47) is often a clue to sit¬ 
uations where this si/e choice will he appropriate. 

for pants patterns, you should choose a si/e that 
c orresjKjnds to vour hip measurement, and alter the 
waistline and length if necessary. 

\n ini|x>i taut factor to keep in mind when doing 
pattern alterations is the need to keep the design 
lines intact. Foi example, if you measure less than 
the pattern and lia\e to alter, don’t lake away too 
much or the st\le could be lost. It is generally bet¬ 
ter to allow Nourscll too much fabric than too lit¬ 
tle, because it is easier lo take* in than it is to add 
<*i Vju c an also lose st\ le lines b\ adding too much, 
panic ularh it a garment is nitric atch seamed. 

II \ou dis<o\n that \ou need a gieat manv pat¬ 
tern alleialionv it would seem sensible to question 
the* accuiacA of the si/e You base chosen [Vrh.'ps 
ano(hei m/< oi a <ompai able n/< m modni figme 
t\pr. will fit wnh IkrHei .itrn iiioUs. 


One: Taking key measurements 

Careful and honest measuring is essential. For the 
most reliable results, stand naturally and wear your 
customary type of undergarments. If you recently 
took some of the measurements described below in 
the course of selecting your pattern size, note them 


again (no need to re-measure). You may want to 
record your measurements for future reference. If 
you do, don’t forget to check them every six months 
or so, or if you gain or lose weight, to see if there 
have been any significant changes. 


Shoulder length: 

From base of neck 
(shrug shoulders to 
find this) to the 
shoulder edge. 

Apex of bust: From 
base of neck to 
point of bust. 

Bust: Measure 
across widest part of 
back, under arms, 
across full bustline. 
Note distance across 
front, side seam to 
side seam. 

Waist: Mark waist 
by tying a string 
snugly around your 
middle, it will roll to 
the natural waist 
Take measurement 
at the string marker. 

Hips: Keeping tape 
measure parallel to 
the floor, measure 
around fullest part 
(7 to 9 in 118 to 
23 cm) below waist). 

Back waist length: 

From prominent 
bone at base of 
neck, center back, to 
the natural waist. 

Sleeve length: With 
^and on hip, from 
wilder joint to 
r h v ne For 
elbow »*ntt place¬ 
ment, r • 

f r t>m \ 

Hlbr>w 



Finished length: For dresses , measure 
from base of neck at center back to the 
hem For skirts , subtract back waist length 
Tom finished dress length. For blouses , use 
vst length plus a tuck-in allowance. 


Finished length (pants): 

Measure from waist to hem, 
at the side of the leg. May be 
more or less than pattern, 
depending on curve of hips. 
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Two: Comparing measurements 

To decide when and where yon need pattern alter¬ 
ations, you must compare your personal figure mea¬ 
surements with the corresponding measurements 
on the pattern. In some cases you will measure the 
pattern itself: in others, the relevant measurements 
will appear on the pattern envelope. Take into con¬ 
sideration what vou learned in vour figure analysis 
(pp. 108-109). This, combined with your measure¬ 
ments, and an idea of the kind of fit you wish to 
achieve, will show you where to alter. 

Remember that your measurements are not sup¬ 
posed to exactly match those of the paper pattern. 
No garment can or should fit as closelv as the tape 
measure, for you need enough room in any garment 
to sit, walk, reach, and bend. The chart below gives 
the least amounts a pattern should measure over and 
above your figure in six crucial places. 

This extra amount is called wearing ease, which 
should be distinguished from design ease. Design 
ease is the designed-in fullness that will cause some 
styles to measure considerably larger, overall or in 
particular areas, than your figure plus the applica¬ 
ble minimums given in the chart. You cannot know 
how much design ease has been included in a pat¬ 
tern, but vou will be sure of keeping it, and there¬ 
fore of retaining the style lines of the garment, if 
you take care to include wearing ease in your alter¬ 
ations. There are exceptions to the wearing ease esti¬ 
mates below: a pattern designed for stretchy knits 
will have less wearing ease; strapless garments will 
also be given less; larger figures may need more than 
the suggested minimum for a truly comfortable fit. 

Fill in your own measurements on the chart and 
use them when altering the paper pattern. When 
comparing your measurements with those on the 
back of the pattern envelope, make no allowance 
for wearing ease. 


MEASUREMENT 

YOURS 

PLUS EASE: 

AT LEAST 

TOTAL 

pattern 

MEASURE 

CHANGE 

+ - 

Bust 


3” (7.5 cm) 




Waist 


V* (2 cm) 




Hip 


2" (5 cm) 




Crotch depth 


VT 11 25 cm) 




Front crotch length 


V 2 " (1 25 cm) 




Back crotch length 


1” (2 5 cm) 





Compare bust, waist, hip, 
and back waist length 

measurements given on the 
pattern envelope with your own 
(without any allowance for 
wearing ease). 

Measure the pattern's shoulder 
seam and compare it with your 
shoulder length. The two should 
match closely. For a dropped 
shoulder seam or yoke, measure 
pattern at shoulder markings. If 
the neckline is set below the 
neck base, the pattern will speci¬ 
fy by how much; add this amount 
to the shoulder seam before 
making the length comparison. 




To compare sleeve lengths, 

measure the pattern down 
the center. (On fitted sleeves, 
this will not be a straight 
line.) For elbow dart place¬ 
ment, note how far from the 
shoulder the darts occur. This 
will tell you whether to alter 
sleeve length above or below 
darts, or both. The elbow dart 
points to the elbow when it 
is bent If there are two, the 
elbow goes between; if 
three, the center one points 
to the elbow. If there is a 
cuff, allow for its finished 
width when comparing Extra 
length must be allowed, too, 
for a very full sleeve 


To check bust dart placement, 

measure pattern from neck 
seam (where it meets shoulder 
seam) toward the dart point to 
determine where pattern locates 
apex of bust. Then, using your 
body measurement, compare 
actual apex of bust to location 
on pattern. Bust darts should 
point toward the apex of your 
bust but end 1 in (2.5 cm) from 
it. If the neckline is set below 
the neck base, the pattern will 
tell you by how much; add this 
amount when measuring. 



If the garments finished 
length is given on the 
pattern envelope, use it 
for comparison with the 
length you need or want. 
If it is not given, measure 
all patterns except pants 
patterns at center back, 
pants pattern along side 
seam, to determine 
pattern's finished length. 




Skirt back 


- _ Hemline 

w i 


To find crotch depth of a 

pants pattern, draw a line 
(if there is none on pattern) 
at right angles to the grain 
from the side seam to the 
crotch point at the inseam. 
Do this on front and back 
pattern pieces. Measure 
from the waist seam to this 
line, along the side seam, 
for pattern crotch depth. 

For front and back crotch 
lengths, measure the crotch 
seam on the pattern and 
compare result with your 
measurements. (The pattern 
should be longer for a com¬ 
fortable fit.) Stand the tape 
measure on edge to mea¬ 
sure accurately around 
curves of pattern. 
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Three: Making the alterations 

When vou have compared \our figure measure- 
luents wiih those of the pattern, as described on 
the pieceding page, and decided where and how 
much \ou will need to alter, vou are ready to make 
the basic pattern alterations. The steps for specific 
individual alterations are described in detail on the 
following pages. 

To ensure accuracy in any of these alterations, 
follow these basic principles whenever you work 
with pattern pieces: 

1. Press the paper pattern pieces with a warm, dry 
iron to remove creases before making any alter¬ 
ations on the pattern. 

2. All pattern pieces must be flat when any alter¬ 
ation is completed. Sometimes a pattern piece must 
Ik* cut and spread; this can cause bubbles. The bul>- 
bles must Ik* pressed flat before the pattern is laid 
onto the fabric for cutting. 

3. Pm the alterations in first, check them with a 
tape measure or ruler for accuracy, then tape the 
change in place. 

4. If it is necessary to add length or width, use tis¬ 
sue or tracing paper to accomplish the increase. 

5. Tike am necessary tucks half the depth of the 
required change. Remember that the total amount 
that is removed bv a tuck will always he twice the 
depth of that tuck. 

6. When an alteration interrupts a cutting or stitch¬ 
ing line, draw a new line on die pattern that is 
tapered gradually and smoothly into the original 
line. This will keep your alteration from being obvi¬ 
ous in the finished garment. 

When several alterations will have to he made, 
the \rn%xh alterations should always come first. This 
is the oiih wav to make certain that am width alter¬ 
ations vou max later make will be at the correct 
place on the pattern. Length alterations should be 
attended to in the following order: above the waist, 
lxdow the waist oi overall length, sleeves. 

Yom next area of attention should he dart place- 
’nrnt When vou are satisfied that your darts are 
pointing in tire propei direction and are the cor- 
tect length, vou are readv to move on to any width 
adjustments that are needed. Width adjustments 
should lx* made fiist at the bust, then at the waist, 
then at the hip 

Other specialized alterations take place after all 
Imsu length and width change’s have hern made 


li 



Incorrect alignment Correct alignment 


Grainlines and "place on the fold" lines must be straight 
when any alteration is completed. Note grainline indication on 
original pattern piece and take care to preserve it on the altered 
piece To redraw a "place on the fold" line, align a ruler with 
the intersection of seamline and foldline at top and bottom of 
pattern piece: draw a new line 


T - 'Tt- 


To shorten 

To lengthen 

For length alterations, use the printed line labeled "lengthen 
or shorten here" for any length alterations required in the body 
of the garment. Skirts and pants can be altered at both the 
alteration line and the lower edge if a large amount is being 
r removed. Apportioning the alteration in this way 
rfeta . z igmal garment shape. 



! I 


•%- 



Bodice front jj ^ 

Front of sleeve 


Be alert to the chain effect of an alteration. Quite often, an 
alteration in one pattern piece calls for a corresponding alter¬ 
ation elsewhere, or for a matching alteration on pieces that join 
the changed one, so that seams will match. This is very impor¬ 
tant at the armhole. If you add to the side seam of a bodice, 
be aware of the effect on the sleeve seam. 




For width alterations, remember that you can usually add or 
subtract up to 2 in (5 cm) at seams. Divide the required change 
by the number of seams, and add or subtract the resulting fig¬ 
ure at each seam. If more than 2 in {5 cm) is to be altered, a 
technique known as "cutting and spreading" puts the enlarge¬ 
ment or reduction exactly where it is needed. 
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Length alterations (increasing) 


DRESSES AND SKIRTS 


* Front 

U_III J 

I —-—-s 

(I_fl 

Front 

«-— i 



Fitted: When 
altering back 
waist length, 
alter bodice 
front to 
match. To 
keep skirt 
shape, cut 
and spread at 
alteration line. 
More length 
may be added 
at lower edge 
if needed. 



Front 



Ll 




j 




Back 



SLEEVES 


u . _l_J] 


IL_—I JJ 


Raglan: Use Doth 
alteration lines if 
two are given to 
keep sleeve 
shape. Spread 
half amount at 
each line. 



Fitted: Use 

measurement 
for elbow dart 
placement to 
determine length 
to add at each 
alteration line. 


Kimono: 

Because this 
sleeve is not 
fitted, only one 
alteration line is 
needed. Add all 
the required 
length there. 


A-line: Add 

length above 
waist mark at 
center back to 
alter the waist 
length; below 
the waist mark 
to alter the fin¬ 
ished length. 
Make the same 
alterations front 
and back. 


Back 

11 Uf 



Back 

4 

U!_li 



Ffont 


IL.U 


I 


LLLi 



(IJ -I. 



II_I 


Front 



ll I 


Princess: Add 

length above the 
waist mark at 
center back to 
alter the back 
waist length; 
below the waist 
to alter the fin¬ 
ished length. 
Alter all the 
panels to match. 
If no additional 
length is needed 
at center front, 
taper to nothing 
from side seams 
to center front. 



PANTS 


SHOULDER 


f 

Front 



Finished length: 

Use the alteration 
line on the pants 
leg to add to the 
finished length 
To add to the 
crotch depth, 
see page 122. 











Fitted front 


Back 



Yoke 


Seam: Cut pattern 
from midway on 
shoulder seam to 
armhole seamlme; 
spread as needed. 

Yoke: Cut through 
yoke pattern and 
spread Alter bodice 
so that seams are 
same length. 


Front 



































































Length alterations (decreasing) 


DRESSES AND SKIRTS 


Front Back 


I 

Front Back 


& M I i‘ r/\ h 

\i - ni ;t 4I —If 



Fitted: When 
altering the 
back waist 
length, alter the 
bodce front to 
match. To keep 
shape of skirt, 
remove excess 
length with a 
Front tuck at the 

alteration line. 
Additional 
length may be 
taken from 
lower edge 
f needed 



SLEEVES 






Raglan 



Kimono: One adjustment 
line—ta«e out 
full amount 
there, 



Fitted: Measurement 
for elbow dan 
placement will show 
how much to shorten 
*i(?s*ye at ear* 1 
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A-line: Alter 
above the 
waist mark at 
center back to 
shorten the 
waist length, 
below the 
waist mark to 
shorten the 
finished length. 
Make the same 
alterations on 
front and back. 


PANTS 






Princess: Alter 
above the waist 
mark at center 
back to shorten 
the back waist 
length; below 
the waist mark 
to shorten the 
finished length. 
Make the same 
alterations on 
all panels. 





l 


SHOULDER 


Finished length: 

To alter the 
finished length, 
use alteration line 
on pants leg. 

To shorten the 
crotch depth, 
see page 122. 



j 

i Fitted front 

t 




Seam: Cut pattern from 
midway on shoulder seam 
down to armhole seam¬ 
line; lap edges to take out 
required amount. 

Yoke: Cut through yoke 
pattern piece and lap 
edges as shown. Alter 
bodice patterns so that 
seams are sam6 length. 














































Basic pattern alterations 


Raising bust darts 

To raise bust darts slightly, mark the location of the 
new dart point above the original. Draw new dart 
stitching lines to new point, tapering them into the 
original stitching lines. 


Lowering bust darts 

To lower bust darts slightly, mark the location of 
the new dart point below the original. Draw new 
dart stitching lines to new point, tapering them into 
the original stitching lines. 


Enlarging the bust area 

Additions of up to 2 in (5 cm) can be made at the 
side seams. Apportion the amount equally and 
taper to nothing at armhole and waistline. Cut and 
spread larger additions as explained below. 



Fitted: Cut pattern from waist 
to shoulder seam, cutting along 
foldline of waist dart and 
through mark for bust apex. 
Also cut side bust dart on fold¬ 
line to within Vb in (3 mm) of 
bust point. Spread the vertical 
cut at the bust point by half 
the amount needed. (Do not 
spread at waist or shoulder.) 
This will open up the underarm 
cut, making bust dart deeper. 
Locate dart point within cuts. 
Redraw darts, tapering into 
original stitching lines. 


An alternative method, especially useful when an entire dart 
must be raised by a large amount, is to cut an "L" below and 
beside the dart as shown at right above. Take a tuck above the 
dart deep enough to raise it to the desired location. 


An alternative method, especially useful when the entire dart 
must be lowered by a large amount, is to cut an "l" above and 
beside the dart as shown at the right above. Take a tuck below 
the dart deep enough to lower it to the desired place. 






For princess styles, 

raise the most curved 
portion of the center 
front pattern piece by 
taking a tuck about 
halfway down armhole 
seam. To keep waist 
length equal to that of 
back pattern pieces, cut 
front pieces above the 
waist; spread apart by 
the amount bust section 
was raised. The under¬ 
arm notches at the side 
seam will no longer 
match. You must lower 
the seamlme and cutting 
line at the underarm by 
the amount removed in 
the tuck; taper into 
original lines. 


Side front 


Front 



Side front Front 


For princess styles, 

lower the fullest part by 
cutting the center front 
pattern piece about 
halfway down the arm¬ 
hole seam. Spread pat¬ 
tern the required 
amount. To keep the 
waist length equal to 
that of back pattern 
pieces, take a tuck in 
the altered front pattern 
pieces; the amount 
taken out by the tuck 
should equal amount 
that pattern was spread. 
Underarm notches at 
the side seam will no 
longer match. You must 
raise seamlme and cut¬ 
ting line at underarm to 
equal the amount 
spread; taper into 
original lines. 



French dart: Draw a line 
extending foldline of dart to 
center front. Cut on this line 
and spread pattern apart half 
the total amount needed. Keep 
neck edge on original center 
front. Locate dart point and 
redraw darts, tapering into 
original stitching lines. 

Redraw center front line. 



Princess seam: Up to 2 in 

(5 cm) can be added this way; 
remember that an additional 
2 in (5 cm) can be added, if 
necessary, at side seams. 
Divide total inches/centimeters 
to be added by 4 to determine 
how much to add to each 
seam. Mark new stitching and 
cutting lines outside the old 
ones at fullest part of curve. 
Redraw the lines, tapering 
them into the original cutting 
and stitching lines at the 
armhole and waistline. 
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Width alterations: increasing the waist 

In general. to incuMM* the w.ii\t \ oh add a quarter 
of the total amount to each of the side seams, front 
and hiu k. To make sure that \on do not distort side 
st-aiiis when adding large amounts, distribute some 
of the increase o\er am darts or seams that cross 
the waistline. (Note exception for circular skirt.) 


PAisrrs 

When increasing the waist 

tr, a targe amount, add to 
and bacr crotch seams, 
as vre* as s«de seams Taper 
so nothing at curve of crotch 
seam 


WAISTBAND 


Enlarge a waistband (of 

perns or S'MlI by the same 
amount and in the same 
places that the garment was 
emerged This is usually at 
•he s*de seam marrs Cut 
and spread the pattern the 
amount needed 


DRESSES 


Bodice 



Skirt 


Fitted: Add same 
amount to bodice 
and skirt at waist. 


Waistline 


A-line: Add at the 
waist only; taper 
into seamline 



Slight increase 





Side front 






Front 


_L 

Large increase 


Princess: For a slight increase, add to side seams on side 
front and back panels only. For large increases, apportion 
the increase over all the seams. 


SKIRTS 


Gored: S >ght increases are 
made at the side seams only; 
•here *s no change on the 
cemer front and bac< panels. 
To rr-a^e a large increase, 
ap'-^po' me increase over 
a* c* seams 



Side front Front 


rease 



Side front Front 


Large increase 



Circular: Lower cut¬ 
ting line at waist by a 
quarter of the needed 
increase. Lower seam¬ 
line the same amount 
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Basic pattern alterations 





Width alterations: decreasing the waist 

Generally speaking, to decrease at the waist you take 
away a quarter of the total reduction at each of the 
side seams, front and back. If the reduction is large, 
distribute some of it over any darts or seams that 
cross the waistline. (Note the exception for a cir¬ 
cular skirt.) 


PANTS 


When decreasing the waist 

of pants by a large amount, 
alter front and back crotch 
seams. Note: Taper smooth¬ 
ly into original cutting line. 


WAISTBAND 



Decrease a waistband (of 

pants or skirt) by the same 
amount and in the same 
places that the garment was 
decreased This is usually at 
the side seam marks. Tuck 
out amount to be reduced 



DRESSES 



Fitted: Take away 
same amount on both 
bodice and skirt waist. 



t 




A-line: Make reduc¬ 
tion at waist only, 
taper into seamline. 




Slight decrease Large decrease 

Princess: For a slight decrease, reduce the side seams on 
the side front and back panels only For a large decrease, 
apportion the reduction over all of the seams. 


SKIRTS 


Gored: Slight decreases are 
made at the side seams only; 
there is no change on the 
center front and back panels. 
For a large decrease, appor¬ 
tion the reduction over all of 
the seams. 



* 


♦ 

Side front 


Front 


Slight decrease 




Circular: Raise cutting 
line at waist by a quar¬ 
ter of the needed re¬ 
duction. Raise seamline 
the same amount. 





















































Width alterations: increasing the hipline 

It) mU\ 2 in (5 cm) or less to the hipline, enlarge 
pattern at side seams; add a quarter of the total 
amount needed at each side seam, front and back. 
Io add more than 2 in (5 cm), distribute it more 
evenb o\ci the garment with the “cut and spread” 
methods shown on this page. 


PANTS 


tf hip measurement is fol¬ 
lowed when pants patterns 
a^e purchased, only a sUght 
a-:eration should be neces¬ 
sary Add to the hipline at 
s»de seams, tapering to the 
or*g*nal cutting line at waist 
and th -gh 




DRESSES 



2" (5 cm) or less More than 2" (5 cm) 


2" (5 cm) or less 


More than 2" (5 cm) 


A-line: Up to 2 in (5 cm), add at side seams 
Over 2 in (5 cm), cut parallel to grainline; spread 
% of amount needed, front and back. 


Princess: To add 2 in (5 cm) or less, increase at the side seams, 
making no change on the front and back panels. To add more than 
2 in (5 cm), apportion the increase over all of the seams. 


SKIRTS 



Gored m 2 15 ctr,l tk 

r i* > r * » a* - i c 

mm eQjflAr m( <■ 


More than 2" (5 cm) 

r- rea*.^ pattern at the s<de seams, making no 
". v - adding more ttun 2 in (5 cm) apportion the 
I s1 . !#^*or r ij rotf «nj a» the* \.\ * • \ne 



2” (5 cm) or less 

Fitted: If over 2 
to grain; spread 
front and back. / 



More than 2" (5 cm) 

i (5 cm), cut parallel 
i of amount needed, 
dd waist dart. 



2" (5 cm) or less More than 2" (5 cm) 

Yoked: For more than 2 in (5 cm), cut both pat¬ 
terns parallel to grainline; spread a quarter of 
amount needed, front and back. Add dart at waist. 


















































Width alterations: decreasing the hipline 

In most cases, to decrease at the hipline, you take 
away a quarter of the total reduction at each of the 
side seams, front and back. The new cutting lines 
taper from waist to hem. It is usually not wise to trv 
to remove more than 1 in (2.5 cm) unless there are 
many seams, because style lines would be lost. 


PANTS 


If the hip measurement is 

followed when pants pat¬ 
terns are purchased, only a 
slight alteration should be 
needed Decrease the hip- 
line at the side seams, front 
and back, tapering into the 
original cutting line at the 
waistline. 


♦ 


DRESSES 


V. 


t 


Waistline 


Side 

front 






i. 


Front 


1" (2.5 cm) or less 
A-line: Decrease only at 
hipline; taper into the original 
waistline. 


1" (2.5 cm) or less 




Side 

front 


Front 


Up to T (5 cm) 


Princess: To reduce the hipline 1 in (2.5 cm) or less, alter at the side 
seams, making no change on the front and back panels. To take away 
up to 2 in (5 cm), apportion the decrease over all of the seams. 


SKIRTS 



1" (2.5 cm) or less Up to 2" (5 cm) 

Gored: To reduce the hipline by 1 in (2.5 cm) or less, alter at the side seams only; make no 
changes on the front and back panels. To reduce the hipline up to but not more than 2 in (5 cm), 
apportion the reduction over ail of the garment seams. 



Up to 2" (5 cm) 

Fitted: Decrease hipline up 
to 2 in (5 cm) by taking away 
at side seams. 



Up to 2” (5 cm) 

Yoke: Decrease hipline up to 
2 in (5 cm) on both the yoke 
and the skirt at side seams 
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Altering crotch depth 


Adjusting the pants crotch seam 

(kmkI lit in pdiits depends primarily on how the 
toiso poituHi in fitted—the legs usimlh need atten¬ 
tion <Nils if sou wish to reside the shape. (See page 
lf 4 2 on taking ImkIn measurements.) Width alter¬ 
ations for waist and hip have been discussed in the 
preceding pages. The other two measurements that 
are \ital to good torso fit are crotch depth and 
crotch length. One or both may need altering. 

The crotch depth is the measurement of the dis¬ 
tance from vour waist to the bottom of your hips, 
taken when you are sitting. This measurement indi¬ 
cates whether am adjustments are needed in the 
aiea between sour waist and the top of your legs. 
Consequently, am alterations to the crotch depth 
will afiect both crotch seam and side seam. 

The crotch depth is the actual length of the 
crotch scam, taken between the legs, from waist at 
center front to waist at center back. This measure¬ 
ment takes into account any extreme stomach or hip 
contours, and it aflects only the crotch seam—not 
the side seam. It is important to apportion the total 
crotch length into what is needed at the front and 
at the back. For example, if you have a protruding 
stomach, \on should add the necessary length at the 
front where it is needed, and not half at the front 
and half at the hack. 

The crotch length can be altered at the crotch 
point, w hich is at the intersection of the crotch seam 
a ixI the in seam, or it can be altered along the crotch 
seam itself. 

When the length is altered at the crotch point, 
an additional change occurs—either an increase or 
a decrease* in the width of the pants leg at the top 
of the thigh, depending on whether the crotch seam 
is le ngthened or shortened. In most instances, this 
is an advantage. 

L'se the crotch seam method of altering the 
ciotch length if oul\ siomach or bottom is a prol> 
lem 1 fus method adds or takes away fullness exact- 
1\ wfieie it is needed at the front or hack, ft is 
possible to alter at both the point and along the 
mm in for \er\ rounded or flat stomach or bottom. 

When l>oth crotch depth and notch length alter¬ 
ations are needed, after the crotch depth first. A 
notch depth alteration will change the crotch 
length ft is nccc >s,u\ to n-me asure the* patterns 
crotc h scam befoir dc lei mining how muc h (if in\) 
jclditifAial aiming the notch length will need 
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Altering crotch length 


To increase: Cut 

the pattern on 
the "lengthen or 
shorten here" 
line and spread 
full amount 
needed. Alter 
pants on the 
front and back 
alike. 
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Decreasing 


CROTCH POINT 
METHOD: 

Draw a crotch line 
as shown (if not 
on pattern). This 
line starts at the 
side seam and 
ends at the crotch 
point; it is at right 
angles to the 
grainline. 

To increase the 
crotch length, 

extend line at 
crotch point the 
amount needed; 
draw new cutting 
lines at inseam 
and crotch. 

To decrease the 
crotch length, 

shorten line at 
crotch point as 
needed; draw new 
cutting lines at 
inseam and crotch. 


To decrease: 

Take a tuck on 
the "lengthen or 
shorten here" 
line. Make the 
tuck half as deep 
as the total 
amount needed. 
Alter pants front 
and back alike. 
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CROTCH SEAM 
METHOD: 

Cut and spread to 
add length; take a 
tuck to decrease 
length. 

To increase the 
crotch length, cut 

the pattern on 
alteration line to 
{not through) the 
side seam. Spread 
as needed, taper¬ 
ing line toward 
side seam. 

To decrease the 
crotch length, 

fold the pattern on 
the alteration line 
to take away the 
amount needed at 
the crotch seam. 
Taper the fold so 
that no change is 
made in the line of 
the side seam. 


Increasing 























Layout and cutting 96-106 
Uneven basting 136 


Fabric marking methods 106 


Fitting shell and master pattern 


How to make the shell 


If you need more than the basic pattern alterations, 
or if you want additional knowledge of fitting tech¬ 
niques, you will want to make a fitting shell and 
master pattern. A fitting shell is made from a basic 
pattern—it may be a dress, pants, or just a bodice— 
sewn in inexpensive fabric and used exclusively for 
solving fitting problems. After the shell has been 
altered to fit you perfectly, all the adjustments you 
have made are transferred to the shell’s paper pat¬ 
tern. The adjusted shell pattern then becomes your 
master pattern. 

This method takes some time and patience, but 
your master pattern can save considerable time and 
trouble whenever you sew. By using it with each new 
style you make, you can check for potential fitting 
problems before cutting the garment fabric, avoid¬ 
ing an expensive waste of fabric and time. To make 
a fitting shell and master pattern, you will need the 
following supplies: 

Pattern: The classic fitting shell is a closelv fitted 
sheath. Most pattern companies offer just such a 
style for use in fitting. The purpose of such a dress 
is not to actually wear it, but to use it to fit body 
areas as closely as possible. The master pattern that 
vou develop from it can be used to alter virtually 
every pattern you sew. If your fitting problems occur 
in the bust or shoulder area only, use just the bodice 
for your shell. 

Another possibility is to make the shell from your 
favorite pattern—the one that you sew again and 
again—and use your master pattern for this style. 
If you want a pants shell, choose a straight-leg style 
with a waistband and darts. Once the waist and hips 
have been fitted, the shell can be used with any 
pants sole, no matter how full or narrow the legs. 

Fabric and notions: A fitting shell is often called 
a “muslin," this being the traditional fabric for this 
use. You may prefer another fabric. Gingham is 
good and the woven checks help to keep grainlines 
straight. An old sheet will do, or fabric leftovers, so 
long as they are firmly woven and of medium 
weight. Of course, you must be sure your fabric is 
grain-perfect. 

In addition, you will need any zippers called for 
by your pattern and, if your shell is a skirt or pants, 
some grosgrain ribbon to use as a firm, nonstretchy 
trial waistband. A tracing wheel and dressmaker’s 
tracing paper are also necessary. 



1. Make any basic alterations for 
length and width {see pp. 114- 
122) to take care of major 
changes and bring the pattern 
into proportion with your figure. 

2. Lay out the pattern, omitting 
details like facings, collars, etc., 
if you are using a pattern other 
than the classic shell. Keep 
grainlines accurate. 

3. Cut out the pattern, saving 
fabric scraps for later use. 

4. Transfer all stitching lines for 
darts and seams to fabric, using 
dressmaker's tracing paper and a 
tracing wheel. This makes it eas¬ 
ier to keep track of any adjust¬ 
ments in your shell, and aids in 
altering the block pattern as well. 

5. Mark center front on bodice 
and skirt with hand basting in a 
contrasting thread color. 




6. Sew the pieces of 
the shell together, 
following the instruc¬ 
tions given on the 
pattern; use a long 
machine stitch for 
easy removal (a chain 
stitch, if available, is 
ideal). For the dress 
shell, eliminate the 
sleeves for the first 
fitting—put them in 
after shoulders have 
been adjusted. Omit 
waistband from pants 
or skirt—use a length 
of grosgrain instead. 

7. Staystitch the arm¬ 
holes and neckline on 
the stitching line; clip 
seam allowances and 
press to wrong side. 

8. Baste all of the 
hems in place. 


Judging the fit 


Wearing shoes and the appropriate underclothes, 
try on your shell, right side out. Be very critical 
about the fit; this is the time to settle all fitting prob¬ 
lems, however troublesome they might be. 

Track down the cause of every wrinkle and 
see to the adjustment that makes it disappear. 
Remember, too, to give your shell the comfort test: 
sit, reach, bend, and walk to find out whether there 
are any strained seams and if so, where they occur. 
Be sure to study your own back view as well (get 
another person to help you) and try to think objec¬ 
tively about the way the shell fits your figure. 

To adjust the shell, first locate your fitting prob¬ 
lems among those shown on the pages that follow. 
The solutions include explanations of how to adjust 
the shell as well as how to transfer the adjustment 
to the master pattern. 

Resolve all your fitting problems on the shell 
before putting any adjustments on the master pat¬ 
tern. This may take more than one fitting session 
and require taking out and restitching darts and 
seams. If this seems time-consuming, remember it 
will save you many hours in future sewing. 

Fit your shell from the top down, because a single 
adjustment on top might solve the problems below. 
Keep a record of all the adjustments you make. 
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Neckline adjustments 



The neckline binds. 

Sotuton Lower the seamlme to the neck base, clip the seam allowance until neckline 
*ee'S comfortable 

A"r era'on Draw cutting and stitching lines in new lowered position on the bodice front 
anc Dac* A'ter the nec<kne facings to match 



The neckline gapes. 

"a : T ' 1 c ri «r it* *\ c ecf b<5>e w‘tl- a se'f-fabric bias strip 
4.^-* g ’ :r -g * i new raised position on the bodice front 

5*:» ~ l*f ,K - . * ‘ t ; r'a'ch 
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Shoulder adjustments 



Shell wrinkles above the bust dart at the armhole and below the shoulder at the 
back. This occurs when shoulders slope more than pattern; one shoulder may slope 
more than the other. 

Solution: Open up the shoulder seam, take out excess fabric by stitching seam deeper. 
Taper to original seamltne at neckline. Redraw armhole to keep its shape. 

Alteration: Draw new cutting and stitching lines for shoulder seams and armholes, low¬ 
ering armhole at underarm by an amount equal to that removed at shoulder. 



Shell feels tight and wrinkles across the shoulders at front and back This occurs 

when shoulders slope less than pattern. 

Solution: Release the shoulder seams and restitch a narrower shoulder seam to gain 
additional space. Taper to original seamline at neckline. Redraw the armhole to keep its 
original shape. 

Alteration: Draw new cutting and stitching lines for shoulder seams and armholes, rais¬ 
ing armhole at underarm by an amount equal to that added at shoulder. 

























Bust adjustments 


Advanced pattern alterations 



Bodice too tight across bustline. Shell wrinkles under dart 
and the grain may be pulled up in front. 

Solution: Release the bust darts, then cut the fabric through 
the center of each dart to the center front and to the shoul¬ 
der. respectively, crossing the apex of the bust. Spread each 
cut until bodice fits smoothly, filling in open spaces with 
scraps Restitch darts, using original stitching lines. 


Alteration On lines drawn through the centers of the bust 
darts, cut the pattern and spread it the amount needed for 
one side—half the total amount. Locate original point of dart 
within each slash and redraw dart stitching lines, starting 
at original stitching line at base. Restore grainline and "place 
on fold" line. 



Bodice is too loose across bust. Shell caves in at bust 

Solution: Release the bust darts, then fold out excess fullness, picking up through the 
center of each dart Baste folds in place, then restitch darts. 

Alteration. Extend foldlines of darts to shoulder and center front; fold pattern on these 
lines until amount needed for one side—half the total amount—is removed Locate 
original point of dart, and redraw dart stitching lines, starting at original stitching line 
at base Darts become shallower. 


French dart alteration: 

On a line drawn through 
the center of the bust 
dart, cut and spread (or 
fold out) Vi total amount 
needed. Keep neck edge 
on original center front 



Master pattern 






* 


Armholes and/or neckline gape because of full bust 
Solution: Remove excess fabric by folding out fullness 
from gaping area to bust point as shown above. (Since 
this makes the armholes smaller, you will need to 
remove extra ease in the sleeve cap by taking a tuck a 
quarter as deep as the alteration dart at the armhole ) 
Alteration: Cut pattern from armhole and/or neckline to 
bust point, and lap the cut edges to remove excess 
(Remove excess ease from the sleeve cap with a tuck 
as shown.) 
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Shoulder and back adjustments 


Master pattern 



Shell wrinkles across shoulder blades because posture is very erect 
Solution Baste a tuck across the shoulder blades, tapering to nothing at the armholes 
Note Th<s requires removal and subsequent replacement of the zipper.) Also, let out 
the nec* -ne or shoulder darts, making them shorter if necessary. 

A ’era: on Take an identical tuck in back bodice pattern. Straighten the center back cut- 
t ng kne and make the neckline dart shallower (or omit it) to compensate for the amount 
ta^en away when straightening the center back line. 


Master pattern 



Bodice is too tight at armholes. Seamline may be strained to breaking point. 

. ^,0 cu tT 'na an "L" from the side seam (do not cut through 

a* - ^ ea I t, 1 - -Vd- ' ea ■ Spread slash open until back fits smoothly, 

f * - •** tar-fr, X'W 

^ ' r ‘ r * : ■ r ‘ ‘ : - ■ ' um* is - hell Deepen shoulder dart to remove 

* 't -rt " - f ■ In/. x • taroring fro^ n- " position at under- 

*r t ... *• | 
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Master pattern 



Shell pulls across the shoulders from slumping posture (round shoulders). 

Solution: Cut shell across the back where it is strained; do not cut through armhole 
Spread slash open until back fits smoothly; fill in with fabric scraps. (Note: This proce¬ 
dure requires removal and subsequent replacement of the zipper.) 

Alteration: Cut and spread the pattern same as the shell. Straighten the center back cut¬ 
ting line and deepen the neckline dart (or create one) to compensate for the amount 
added when straightening the center back line. 


Master pattern 



Bodice is too loose across back. Shoulder and waist are too big across the back. 
Solution Remove excess fabric by basting a continuous waist-to-shoulder dart. 
Alteration: Take a tuck from waist to shoulder, incorporating waist and shoulder darts. 
This is called a fitting tuck (it will not appear on a final garment). Because waist and 
shoulder darts must be retained in the pattern for fitting body contours, restore the darts 
lost in the fitting tuck to their original position, making them shallower, if necessary, so 
that waist and shoulder seams will match. 


























Armhole adjustments 


Sleeve adjustments 


Advanced pattern alterations 








Take horizontal tuck 

across sleeve cap } A 
as deep as total taken 
from fitting shell. 


Armholes are too low. 

Solution: Raise the underarm curve by basting in place a self- 
fabric bias strip. 

Alteration: Draw new cutting and stitching lines to raise the 
underarm curve on front and back bodice patterns. Curve on 
sleeve at underarm must be raised by the same amount so that 
sleeve can be easily set into armhole. 


Sleeves are too loose. 

Solution: Take a tuck down the top of 
the sleeve to remove the excess, tuck¬ 
ing the entire length if the whole sleeve 
is too big. If it is only the upper arm that 
is too large, taper the tuck to nothing at 
the elbow. 


Alteration. If you have taken in the sleeve along its entire length, take 
a tuck down the center of the pattern, keeping it parallel to the grain¬ 
line. The tuck will remove some ease from the sleeve cap, so you must 
alter the armhole by raising the underarm curve (the notches on sleeve 
and armhole will no longer match). If only the upper arm needed adjust¬ 
ment, see the drawing at the far right above. Underarm curve must be 
raised in this situation as well. 




. > 
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Master pattern 




T r Full upper arm: Slash as shown above (A) and 

1 i ; spread the same amount as shell. 

Large elbow: Slash through dart, then up 
toward sleeve cap, and spread amount need¬ 
ed as shown above (B); redraw seam and dart. 


Armholes are too high. 

Solution: Relieve the strain by clipping into the seam allowance, 
mark a new stitching line for the armhole seam. 

Alteration: Draw new cutting and stitching lines to lower the 
underarm curve on front and back bodice patterns. Curve on 
sleeve at underarm must be lowered by the same amount so 
that sleeve can be easily set into armhole. 


Sleeves are too tight. 

Solution: Slash shell down center of 
sleeve to wrist, then spread until sleeve 
fits smoothly. Fill in with fabric scraps. 
You may enlarge the entire sleeve, just 
the upper arm, or the elbow (see the 
drawing at the right). 


Alteration. If entire length of sleeve needs enlarging, cut the sleeve pat¬ 
tern down the center to the wrist, parallel to grainline, and spread to 
add the needed width. This adds to the sleeve cap; to compensate, alter 
the armhole on front and back bodice patterns by lowering the under¬ 
arm curve. The notches on sleeve and armhole will no longer match. 
An alteration to the armhole is required for a large upper arm alteration, 
but not for the elbow alteration. 
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Skirt or pants front adjustments 


Master pattern 



Shell is too tight across abdomen. Strain may cause skirt 
hem to pull up, pants to wrinkle at crotch 
Solution Release the darts nearest center front Enlarge 
the area over the abdomen and make the darts deeper by 
cutting through the center of the released waistline darts 
to /xtfvn 1 in 12 5 cm) of the hem edge (or to knee on 
pants* Cut again from side seam to side seam just below 


Master pattern 



Shell caves in at abdomen f abdomen is very flat, the 
* *1 r-# v mx: r t from, ' ’ey wr«n*de 
5 c***&- r « - • re t . pentei front Reduce the 

i > - * . tr» darts shallower by 

• * dart That tapers to 

^ > ‘ r^rj* be v, pants) Take 

•- mi urt *iw din 


Master pattern 



the dart points Spread cuts the amount needed, keeping 
the center front line straight; fill in the spaces with fabric 
scraps. Pin the darts back in, using the original stitching 
lines (Darts will be much deeper; if they are very deep, 
make two darts instead of one.) 

Alteration: Carefully transfer the changes to the master pat¬ 
tern by cutting and spreading it to match shell. 


Master pattern 



points When satisfied that enough excess has been 
removed, baste the tucks in place and pin the darts back 
in (if they were not eliminated in tuck), using original stitch¬ 
ing lines Darts will be shallower. 

Alteration Carefully transfer changes by tucking pattern to 
match shell Taper horizontal tuck to nothing at side seams 

Redraw dr t- . u / g r iqinal stitch lines. 


Skirt/pants side seam adjustments 



Master pattern 



Shell pulls on one side of the body because one hip 
is higher or larger than the other. 

Solution: For a slight adjustment, let out the waist and 
side seams and fit the darts to the figure contours. Do 
this at front and back. For a major adjustment, cut and 
spread the shell across the hipline as shown below. Do 
this in addition to the dart and seam adjustments 
described for slight adjustment. 

Alteration: Transfer the shell changes by drawing new 
cutting and stitching lines. Label the alteration as for 
right or left side. For a major alteration, make a sepa¬ 
rate pattern piece for the affected side. 
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Pants legs adjustments 


Skirt or pants back adjustments 


Master pattern 



Shell is too tight at back only. Skirt may be wrinkled 
below the waist; pants wrinkle at the crotch. 

Solution: Release the darts nearest center back. Enlarge 
the area over the buttocks and make the darts deeper by 
cutting through the center of the released waistline darts 
to within 1 in (2 5 cm) of the hem edge (or to knee on 
pants). Cut again from side seam to side seam just below 


Master pattern 



Shell is too loose at back only. Skirt will collapse in the 
back and the hem may droop. Pants are inclined to wrinkle 
from sagging at the crotch. 

Solution Release darts nearest center back. Reduce the 
amount of fabric over the buttocks and make the darts shal¬ 
lower by taking a tuck through center of dart that tapers to 
within 1 in ( 2.5 cm) of hem edge (or to knee on pants). Take 


Master pattern 



the dart points. Spread cuts the amount needed, keeping 
center back line straight, and fill in the spaces with fabric 
scraps. Pin the darts back in, using the original stitching 
lines. (Darts will be much deeper; if they are very deep, 
make two darts instead of one.) 

Alteration: Carefully transfer changes to the master pattern 
by cutting and spreading it to match shell. 




another tuck from side seam to side seam, just below dart 
points. Baste tucks in place and pm darts back in (if not 
eliminated in the tuck) using original stitching lines. Darts 
will be much shallower. 

Alteration: Carefully transfer the changes by tucking pattern 
to match shell. Taper horizontal tuck to nothing at side 
seams. Redraw darts. 



Pants legs are too tight at thigh. 

Solution: Let out side seams until shell fits smoothly, 
taper addition to nothing at hip and knee. 

Alteration: Transfer the changes made in the shell by 
drawing new cutting and stitching lines on the pants 
back and front patterns. Divide the increase equally 
between front and back side seams. 



Pants legs are too loose at thigh. 

Solution: Take in side seams until shell fits smoothly, 
taper reduction to nothing at hips and knee. 

Alteration: Transfer the changes made in the shell by 
drawing new cutting and stitching lines on the pants 
back and front patterns Divide the reduction equally 
between front and back side seams 
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How to use the master pattern 

When the shell has been adjusted to solve all fitting 
problems to \ our satisfaction, you are reach* to trans¬ 
fer the adjustments to the pattern pieces from which 
the shell was made. The adjusted pieces are your 
master pattern. For future reference, note on this 
pattern each amount vou ha\e added or taken away. 
When adding to the master pattern, use tissue or 
tracing paper and transparent tape. 

Lilxd am asymmetrical pattern alterations to the 
right or left side. Litter, you can cut out on the line 
for the larger side and. with dressmaker’s tracing 
paper and tracing wheel, mark the differing stitch¬ 
ing lines for each side. If this is impractical, as it 
wall be when, for instance, one hip is much higher 
than the other, make separate patterns for right and 
left sides and cut out the pattern pieces from sin¬ 
gle layers of fabric. 

Back vour altered master pattern with non- 
wo\en, iron-on interfacing; this will make it durable. 
Keep \our fitting shell and try it on from time to 
time. If \ou find you need to make new* adjustments 
because of figure changes, you can easily alter your 
master pattern. 

To use the master pattern with other patterns, 
follow this two-step suggestion. First place the mas¬ 
ter pattern under related pieces of the new* pattern 
and check for length adjustments. Align the new pat¬ 
tern with the master pattern at shoulders or under¬ 
arm if a bodice or a dress, at waistline if a skirt or 
pants. Make all the needed length adjustments. 
Then put the new' pattern over the master pattern 
again and match up the waistlines. 

Check for width adjustments at bust, waist, and 
hip Also make sure that darts are correctly posi¬ 
tioned. Other specialized alterations, such as high 
hip, gaping neckline, or armhole, should be noted 
at this time. 

The basu fiiung sheath, although it consists of a 
separate bodice and straight skirt, can be used to 
check the fit of almost any sr\le of garment. For 
example, if \ou want to test the fit of a dress that 
has no waistline seam, lap the waist seamlines of the 
master bodice and skill (keeping a straight line at 
tenier front), then la\ the new pattern on top of the 
master pattern. If \oiir new pattern has a shoulder 
\oke, lap the seanihnes of the bodice and yoke* and 
pm in place; then slip master pattern underneath 
and sec where alterations will be needed. 



Note on master pattern the 

amount added or taken away 
by each of your alterations as 
close to the alteration as pos¬ 
sible. This will be useful for 

future reference and will avoid any possible confusion about 
the nature and extent of individual alterations 



Using the master pattern with other patterns is a very sim¬ 
ple procedure Simply slip master pattern piece underneath the 
appropriate piece from now pattern, match up center fronts or 
center bacAs and other Ke^ joints You will be able to see clear¬ 
ly where the nev* pattern quires alteration 


The try-on fitting 

It is wise to try on any garment as soon as the major 
seams have been stitched. Some fine adjustments 
can only be seen when fabric and pattern meet. This 
is a" good time, too, to make minor seam and dart 
adjustments that may still be needed. 

Schedule a try-on fitting when back and front 
have been joined at sides and shoulders, and under¬ 
lining and interfacing are in place. Staystitch arm¬ 
holes and necklines to prevent stretching; expect 
these openings to be snug because of extended 
seam allowances. Pin up hems. Lap and pin open- 
ings. 

Try on pants and skirts before the waistband is 
attached. Staystitch at waist to prevent stretching. 

To get a clear and accurate picture of fit, wear 
appropriate shoes and undergarments. Remember 
also to try your garment on right side out. 

Machine-baste sections together for this fitting; it 
will be easier to make changes. If your fabric is too 
delicate for machine stitching, pin-baste instead, 
placing the pins several inches/centimeters apart 
on the right side along the stitching lines. 

If you are using a different fabric from those rec¬ 
ommended on the pattern envelope, you may have 
to take in or let out some seams. Work from the 
shoulders down, adjusting darts, if necessary, along 
the way. Pin in place all patch pockets, flaps etc., 
to check positioning. 

You can pin-baste or machine- 
baste for this fitting if there is a pos¬ 
sibility of many changes. Pinning is 
better for a delicate fabric. 


V 


Sit, stand, walk, bend, and reach 

—take every relevant position in 
your garment to test its fit. 





































Adjusting after the try-on fitting 

Problem: A stand-up collar 
is too high. 

Solution: Adjust the collar, 
not the neckline If the collar 
is shaped, restitch a deeper 
seam along the top edge. If 
collar is a folded bias band, 
take deeper seam at neckline 
edge of collar only. 







Problem: Too much ease in sleeve cap, material ripples 
Solution: Remove sleeve from garment, smooth out cap 
Easestitch % in (3 mm) from seamline, within cap area (sleeve 
cap seam allowance is now 3 A in (2 cm]). Re-baste sleeve to 
armhole, aligning new ease line with armhole seam; maintain 
% in (1.5 cm) seam allowance between underarm notches. 



Problem: A low U-shaped or 
V-shaped neckline gapes. 
Solution: Lift bodice front 
at shoulder near neck to remove 
excess fabric between bust apex 
and shoulder. Taper adjustment 
to nothing at the armhole. Alter 
the neckline facing to match. 


Problem: Wrinkling on 
either side of darts. 
Solution: Darts may be 
too straight to conform 
to your figure. Restitch 
darts, curving them 
slightly inward. Taper 
carefully to points. Darts 
may need shortening. 


Problem: A stretchy knit 
garment ends up too big 
around the middle. 
Solution: Take in side 
seams for a closer (but 
not too close) fit. 
Remember to deepen 
seam allowance on sleeve 
I underarm seams so that 

I sleeve and bodice 

armholes will match. 

t 

\ 

\ 

\ 

'• iy i 




Problem: Front opening, or lapped edge on wrap skirt, sags slightly. 
Solution: First try re-pinning the hem. If unevenness is extreme, or if back 
fold sags, try correcting by raising waist seamline in sagging areas until hem 
is even. A third possibility: support the sagging edge with concealed snap 
fasteners (especially if fabric must be matched crosswise). 


Problem: Fabric bulges 
or sags below the dart. 
Solution: Darts are 
probably too short. 
Restitch to a longer 
length, maintaining 
the original width. 
Sometimes this problem 
arises when dart has 
not been tapered 
smoothly to point in 
stitching Restitch. 
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When to make a test garment 

]f nuii approach a new sewing project with any 
iinccTtamtv, it can lx* wc*ll worth the time it takes 
to make up the pattern \oti have chosen in a 
cIkmjkt fabric than the one vou plan to use. I his 
test garment can prevent expensive mistakes and 
disappointments in the actual garment. 

Several considerations may suggest the advisabil- 
it\ of a test garment. Perhaps the fabric is an expen- 
si\e or unusual one, such as a beaded knit or bridal 
lace. Or it ma\ require special treatment during 
sewing. Leather* and vinyls, for example, show pin 
and needle marks, which makes it impossible to fit 
them after cutting. Still another difficulty may be 
the design—a large-scale or border print, or an 
intricate plaid. By penciling the motif onto a test 
fabric, \ou can determine design placement before 
cutting the real fabric. 

Sometimes the pattern is the problem. It may be 
a more intricate stvle than you are accustomed to, 
or a silhouette vou have never worn. A test garment 
lets \ou practice new or complicated techniques in 
advance, check the suitability of the style to your 
figure, and make sure of the accuracy of any pat¬ 
tern alterations you have made. 

Choose a test fabric as close as possible in weight 
ami draping properties to your final fabric—except 
if the garment is to be underlined. When this is the 
case, construct vour mock-up of underlining fabric, 
make sour adjustments in it, then take it apart for 
use as a sewing guide. 

fin test garments, you can eliminate facings, col- 
lais, and pockets, and, if you are fairly sure of their 
fit, the sleeves. If you like the garment in the sub¬ 
stitute fabric, \ou can finish it later. 


An intricate style can pose problems 
of many kinds In this hypothetical 
dress design, not only do the parts 
go together m an unusual way, 
but welt seaming is featured 
throughout A test garment 
would gve advance practice 
ir a* steps, avoiding 
u-T/iy m^stjres n cuttng 
Mi.v'ng actua* fabric 
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Fashion trends often incorporate 
design variations, such as this 
draped collar. Those who shy away 
from such patterns because they 
seem too advanced should welcome 
the idea of test garments. 


Unusual applications can 

deviate significantly from standard 
techniques, as in this pleated 
skirt. Your test fabric in such a 
situation should fold, hang, and 
otherwise perform as much like 
the final fabric as possible. 



Top-quality fabrics ensure the 
effectiveness of garments with 
simple lines. You can feel more 
confident cutting into such luxuri¬ 
ous material if you have solved all 
fit problems beforehand on an 
inexpensive fabric. 


Large-scale prints call for very 
careful placement if they are to be 
striking in the way the designer 
intended, and flattering to the 
wearer When the motif must also 
be matched, as it is here, a test 
garment is almost indispensable. 
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A good understanding of basic construction tech¬ 
niques will help you achieve a truly professional fin¬ 
ish in your sewing. This chapter covers all the hand 
and machine stitches you will need, with clear dia¬ 
grams and step-by-step instructions, from knotting 
a thread to ending off. The best ways to sew seams, 
and finish them neatly, are also covered in detail, 
followed by a discussion on darts, those essentials 
in shaping garments. .And then there are all the 
ways of creating and controlling fullness in cloth¬ 
ing: tucks, pleats, gathering, shirring, and smock¬ 
ing. .All of them, as well as ruffles, which complete 
the chapter, are also decorative features of cloth¬ 
ing, and knowing how to sew them will open up 
the full range of fashion sty les to you. 













Hand-sewing tips 

Though oik* procedure varies from 
•mother, there are general principles 
that appl\ to hand sewing. The stitch 
instruc tions that follow are given for 
right-handed sewers. Left-handed sew¬ 
ers should stitch from left to right, or 
turn the fabric around to make stitch¬ 
es that go from left to right. 

Threading tips: Cut thread at an 
angle, using sharp scissors—never 
break or bite thread. 

Hold the needle in the left hand and 
the thread end in the right between 
thumb and index finger. Pass thread 
end through the needle eye and, with 
the s;iitie motion, transfer the needle 


to right thumb and index finger. 
Then, with left hand, draw thread end 
out from the eye about one-third of 
the way down the remaining thread 
supply. If you are left-handed, hold the 
needle in your right hand and thread 
it with the left. 

Hand-sew with a comparatively 
short thread. For permanent stitching, 
use a working length of 18 to 24 in 
(45 to 60 cm); for basting, the thread 
can be longer. Except for buttons, 
snaps, and hooks and eyes, you will sel¬ 
dom need a double thread. 

Needle choice: Select a hand nee¬ 
dle that is suitable for the thread and 


Securing stitching at beginning and end 




To tie a knot m a thread end. first hold end Holding supply thread taut, slide index finger 
oev.eer thump and *ndex finger while bring- along thumb toward palm. This will cause the 
supp*/ t^ead over and around finger. thread end to twist into the loop. 



S X i * r.# * * rr* so that Br ng middle hnge f down to rest on and hold 

• *■> hrx%, .*.* * rt* f rxj*5f H r rl rp*' - 'O' d the open loop Pull on supply thread to ma^ • 
r ' ’ r * 6 Kr» - c.Tivc and form the knot 
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Thread selection 12 


Hand needles 13 
Sewing aids 14 


fabric. A fine needle is best: use a short 
one for short, single stitches, such as 
padding stitches; a longer one for long 
or multiple stitches such as basting. 

Thread color and type: For basting 
and thread-marking, use white or a 
light-colored thread that contrasts 
with the fabric. Dark thread can leave 
marks on a light-colored fabric. For 
permanent hand stitching, thread can 
match or contrast as you prefer. 

Polyester thread is the easiest to use 
for hand sewing, and is especially good 
for basting because it will not leave an 
impression after pressing. Cotton 
threads and cotton/synthetic threads 


Knot at beginning: Most hand stitch¬ 
ing is secured at the beginning with a 
knot at the end of the thread. In bast¬ 
ing, the knot can be visible; in per¬ 
manent stitching, it should be placed 
out of sight against an inside layer. A 
step-by-step procedure for tying a knot 
is shown at the left. The usual way is 
to thread the needle with one end, 
then knot the other. 

Backstitching can also be used to 
secure the beginning as well as the 
end of a row of stitches. Sometimes it 
is even preferable to a knot, especial- 



are acceptable. Silk twist is used for 
buttonholes and buttons, and also for 
some decorative hand sewing. 

Twisting and knotting can be a 
problem in hand sewing—with any 
thread, but particularly with those that 
are made entirely, or partly, of syn¬ 
thetic fibers. Use a short length of 
thread, and do not pull tightly on it. 

It is also helpful to thread the nee¬ 
dle with the end cut from the spool 
and to wax the thread before starting 
to sew. When twisting does occur, first 
let the thread dangle, with the needle 
end down, then slide your fingers gen¬ 
tly down the thread. 


ly in garment areas where a knot could 
leave an indentation after pressing. A 
typical instance is in tailoring, where 
a thread knot within a section that has 
been padstitched would show on the 
right side of the garment. 

The shorter the backstitch, the 
more secure it will be. In general, use 
a short backstitch to secure permanent 
stitches and a long backstitch to secure 
those that will be removed, such as 
basting. For a very secure finish, use a 
backstitch in combination with a loop, 
as shown below. 

— To secure thread at the end 

of a row of stitching, bring 
needle and thread to the 
underside. Take one small 

- stitch behind thread, catching 

only a single yarn of the fab¬ 
ric. Pull needle and thread 
through, leaving a small 
thread loop. Take another 
short backstitch in the same 
place, but pass needle and 
thread through loop of first 
stitch. Pull both stitches close 
to fabric; cut thread. 




































Glossary of hand stitches 




ARROWHEAD TACK 


see Tacks (construction) 


BACKSTITCH 

One of the strongest and most versa¬ 
tile hand stitches, the backstitch 
serves to secure hand stitching and 
repair seams; it is also used for hand 
understitching, topstitching, and 
hand-picking zippers. Though there 
are several variations, each is formed 
by inserting needle behind point 
where thread emerges from previous 
stitch. The beginning or end of a row 
of hand stitching can be secured with 
a backstitch. Fasten permanent stitch¬ 
ing with a short backstitch; use a long 
backstitch to secure stitches that will 
be removed. A more secure finish 
combines the backstitch with a loop 
through which the stitch is fastened. 


Even backstitch is the strongest of the 
backstitches. The stitches look much 

t like machine stitching, as they are 
even in length with very little space 
between them. This stitch is used 
mainly to make and repair seams. 

Half-backstitch is similar to the even 
backstitch except that the length of 
sutches and spaces between them are 
equal. .Although it is not as strong as 
the even backstitch, this stitch can 
also be used to repair a seam. 






As a beginning or end in hand stitching: 

Bring needle and thread to underside. 

Insert needle through all fabric layers a 
stitch length behind and bring it up just at 
back of point where thread emerges. Pull 
thread through. 


For a more secure finish , take a very short 
backstitch just behind the point where the 
thread emerges, but leave a thread loop 
by not pulling the stitch taut. Take another 
small backstitch on top of the first; bring 
the needle and thread out through the loop. 
Pull both stitches taut and then cut thread. 


Even backstitch: Bring needle and thread 
to upper side. Insert needle through all 
fabric layers approximately Vie to Vs in 
(1.5-3 mm), or half a stitch length, behind 
the point where the thread emerges, and 
bring needle and thread out the same dis¬ 
tance in front of that point. Continue insert¬ 
ing and bringing up needle and thread half 
a stitch length behind and in front of the 
thread from the previous stitch. From top 
side, finished stitches look similar to 
straight machine stitching. 


Half-backstitch: Similar to even backstitch 
except that, instead of finished stitches 
meeting on top side, there is a space 
between them equal to the length of the 
stitches. Needle is inserted through all 
fabric layers approximately Vie in (1.5 mm) 
behind the point where the thread 
emerges, but is brought out twice this 
distance Vs in (3 mm) in front of that point. 
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Hand understitching 159 
Hand-picking zippers 331, 335 



BACKSTITCH (conwuedi 

Pickstitch can look like an\ ol the* 
backstitches; tlu* oiih difference is 
that the Milch is not taken through to 
the nndeilaser of labric. Primarily a 
decorative backstitch, it is ideal for 
lopstiithiug and hand understitching, 
where onl\ the top part of the stitch 
should Ik* seen. 



Pickstitch: Any of the backstitches but 
made without catching underlayer of fab¬ 
ric. When the underlayer is not caught 
underpart of stitch becomes invisible. 


Prickstitch is a much more decorative 
backstitch than the even or the half- 
backstitch. Seen from the top side, the 
stitches are vers short, with long 
spaces between them. This stitch is 
mainlv used to hand-pick a zipper. 



Prickstitch: Similar to half-backstitch 
except that the needle is inserted through 
all fabric layers just a few fabric threads 
behind and then brought up approximately 
Vs to V* in (3 to 6 mm) in front of the 
point where thread emerges. Finished 
stitches on the top side are very short, 
with Vb to V* in (3 to 6 mm) space 
between them. 


BAR TACK 


see Tacks (construction) 


BASTING STITCHES 

Hand basting (or tacking) is used to 
temporarily hold together two or 
more fabric lasers during both fitting 
and construction. 

Even basting is used on smooth fab¬ 
rics and in areas that require close 
control, such as cur ved seams, seams 
with ease, and set-in sleeves. 



Even basting: Short (about 'A in [6 mm]) 
temporary stitches, taken the same dis¬ 
tance apart. Working from right to left (or 
left to right, if you are left-handed), take 
several evenly spaced stitches onto the 
needle before pulling it through. 


Uneven basting is used lor general 
basting, foi edges that require less 
control during permanent stitching 
and lor marking (marking stitches 
can lx* long and spaced far apait). 



Uneven basting: Like even basting, these 
are short temporary stitches, about y A in 
(6 mm) long, but taken about 1 in (2 or 
3 cm) apart. 
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Underlining 86-87 


BASTING STITCHES (continued) 


Diagonal basting consists of horizon¬ 
tal stitches taken parallel to each 
other and producing diagonal floats 
in between. It is used to hold or con¬ 
trol fabric layers within an area dur¬ 
ing construction and pressing. Short 
stitches, taken close together, give 
more control than do longer stitches 
taken farther apart. The shot 1 diago¬ 
nal basting is used to hold seam edges 
flat during stitching or pressing; the 
long diagonal basting, for such steps 
as holding underlining to garment 
fabric during construction. 



Slip basting is a temporary, uneven 
slipstitch that permits precise match¬ 
ing of plaids, stripes, and some large 
prints at seamlines. It is also a practi¬ 
cal way to baste intricately curved sec¬ 
tions, or to make fitting adjustments 
from right side. 




1 

1 ! 

' 1 

f, 

<! 

c 
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Plain-stitch is used for basting sections 
of lightweight garments together. It 
is like the blind-hemming stitch (or 
blindstitch) except that the stitches 
are spaced farther apart. 




Diagonal basting: Small stitches, taken par¬ 
allel to each other, producing diagonal floats 
in between. When making the stitches, the 
needle points from right to left (or left to 
right, for a left-hander). For greater control, 
take short stitches (1), spaced close together. 
Where less control is needed, stitches can 
be made longer (2), with more space in 
between them. 



Slip basting: Crease and turn under one 
edge along its seamline. With right sides up, 
lay the folded edge in position along the 
seamline of the corresponding garment 
piece, matching the fabric design; pin. 
Working from right to left (or left to right, if 
you are left-handed) and using stitches 14 in 
(6 mm) in length, take a stitch through the 
lower garment section, then take the next 
stitch through fold of upper edge. Continue 
to alternate stitches in this way, removing 
pins as you go. 


4 


Plain-stitch basting: Work from right to left, 
with the facing folded back. Fasten thread in 
facing. Take one short horizontal stitch Vi in 
(1.25 cm) ahead in the interfacing or underlin¬ 
ing, then, Vi to 3 /< in (1.25 to 2 cm) ahead of 
this stitch, take another short horizontal stitch 
in facing. Pull needle and thread through and 
repeat. Do not pull thread taut. 
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BASTING STITCHES continued) 


Blanket-stitch basting is formed be¬ 
tween two garment sections as, for 
example, a lacing and a garment front. 
I he blanket stitt h is used, but differ¬ 
ently from the wa\ it is used to cover 
an edge. In basting applications, it 
catches and joins tu*) fabric layers and 
then* is more space (about Xi to 2 in 
(2 to a cm]) between the stitches. 



Blanket-stitch basting: Work from left to 
right, with facing folded back and needle 
pointing toward you. Fasten thread in facing. 
About 3 A to 2 in (2 to 5 cm) to right, with 
needle passing over supply end of thread, 
take a small vertical stitch in interfacing or 
underlining, then through facing. Draw needle 
and thread through. Repeat at 3 A to 2 in (2 to 
5 cm) intervals, allowing a slight slack 
between stitches. 


Catchstitch basting is similar to blind- 
hemming using a catchstitch. When 
liv'd to haste, the stitches are more 
wideh spaced, approximately l /> to Y\ in 
(1.25 to 2 cm), and they are used to 
hold such garment sections as a facing 
to a front section. 



Catchstitch basting: Work from left to right, 
with facing folded back and needle pointing 
left. Fasten thread in facing. About 3 A to 2 in 
(2 to 5 cm) to right, take a small stitch in the 
interfacing or underlining. Pull needle and 
thread through. Take the next short stitch 
Vi to 3 A in (1.25 to 2 cm) to the right in the 
facing. Repeat sequence, allowing a slight 
slack between stitches. 


Heavy-duty basting is a very sturdy 
sutch that is used for joining areas of 
a heaw garment. 



Heavy-duty basting: Work from bottom to 
top, with the facing folded back and the nee¬ 
dle pointing from right to left. Fasten thread 
in facing. Take a short stitch, catching only a 
few threads of interfacing or underlining and 
then facing. Draw needle and thread through; 
take one or two more stitches above first. Do 
not pull thread taut. Make the next and each 
succeeding set of stitches 3 A to 2 in (2 to 
5 cm) above the set just completed. 























































Handworked buttonholes 357-358 


Cross-stitch basting is used to baste 
folds in place, such as those found at 
the shoulder or center back of a coat 
or jacket lining. Both decorative and 
functional, such basting provides a 
degree of flexibility not possible with 
machine stitching. 

Single cross-stitch is used in such 
areas as a facing edge, where only one 
spot needs to be basted. Usually 
stitched several times. 




Cross-stitch basting; Pin fold in position, 
baste in place with a series of cross-stitches 
Single cross-stitch: Make a cross-stitch over 
edge to be basted (here a neck facing edge 
at shoulder seam), then make two or three 
more cross-stitches, in the same place, over 
the first. (For basic cross-stitch, see p. 140.) 


BLANKET STITCH 

Traditionallv an embroiderv stitch, 
the blanket stitch can also be used in 
garment construction. It often serves, 
as in the illustration, to cover fabric 
edges decoratively. Another use is in 
construction details. A bar tack is 
formed, for example, by working the 
stitch over threads. 

»■ ». "w M W iii mr 1 — -— 



BUTTONHOLE STITCH 

A “covering” stitch used as a decora¬ 
tive finish and in the making of hand¬ 
worked buttonholes. 




Blanket stitch: Work from left to right, with 
the point of the needle and the edge of the 
work toward you. The edge of the fabric can 
be folded under or left raw. Secure thread 
and bring out below edge. For the first and 
each succeeding stitch, insert needle through 
fabric from right side and bring out at edge. 
Keeping thread from previous stitch under 
point of needle, draw needle and thread 
through, forming stitch over edge. Stitch 
size and spacing can be the same or varied. 


Buttonhole stitch: Work from right to left, 
with point of needle toward you but edge 
of fabric away from you. Fasten thread and 
bring out above the edge. For first and each 
succeeding stitch, loop thread from previous 
stitch to left, then down to right. Insert needle 
from underside, keeping looped thread under 
both point and eye of needle. Pull needle out 
through fabric, then away from you to place 
the purl of the stitch on the fabric's edge. 
Stitch depth and spacing can be large or 
small depending on fabric and circumstance 
For handworked buttonholes: Follow basic 
directions for buttonhole stitch; make stitches 
Va in (3 mm) deep with no space between. 


CATCHSTITCH 


see Hemming (blind and flat) 


CATCHSTITCH BASTING 


see Basting stitches 
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CHAIN 

\ thiiMri duin can serve* as a belt car¬ 
rier. thread eve, 01 button loop, or as 
an alternative to the French tack. It 
ran lx* as long as needed. The chain 
mav lx* fastened to lie flat against the 
gaiment, or given a looped shape by 
making the chain longer than the dis¬ 
tant e between the markings that indi¬ 
cate its beginning and end. 



CHAINST1TCH 

*\ continuous series of looped stitch¬ 
es that form a chain. Can be used dec¬ 
or am eh, as illustrated at right, on 
clothing, linens, lingerie. Tikes a 
more functional form in the thread 
chain shown and described above. 



CROSS STITCH 

Horizontal stitches, taken parallel to 
each other, whose floats cross in the 
center to form X s. Can be used dec¬ 
oram dv or constructively, either in a 
series, as shown at the right, or as a 
single cross-stitch. 


! 



CROSS-STITCH BASTING 


see Basting stitches 


k 
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Thread chain: Mark on garment where chain 
begins and will be fastened. At the first mark 
take a small stitch and draw the thread 
through, leaving a 4 to 5 in (10 to 12 cm) 
loop. Hold loop open with thumb and first 
two fingers of left hand; hold supply thread 
with right thumb and index finger (1). Reach 
through and grasp supply thread with second 
finger of left hand to start new loop (2). As 
you pull new loop through, the first loop will 
slide off other fingers and become smaller as 
it is drawn down to fabric (3). Position new 
loop as in 1; continue chaining to desired 
length To secure, slip needle through last 
loop and fasten. 



Chainstitch: Work from right to left. Fasten 
thread and bring up to right side. For each 
stitch, loop thread up and around; insert nee¬ 
dle just behind where thread emerges and 
bring it up, over the looped thread, a stitch 
length in front of that point. Pull thread 
through, to the left, to form looped stitch. 



Cross-stitch: Working from top to bottom (1) 
with needle pointing left, make row of small 
horizontal stitches spaced as far apart as they 
are long Pull the thread firmly but not taut. 
This produces diagonal floats between stitch¬ 
es. When the row is finished, reverse direc¬ 
tion, working stitches from bottom to top (2), 
still with needle pointing left. Thread floats 
should cross in the middle, forming X's. 
































DIAGONAL BASTING 


see Basting stitches 


EVEN BACKSTITCH see Backstitch 

EVEN BASTING see Basting stitches 

EVEN SLIPSTITCH see Slipstitch 


FAGOTING STITCH 

A decorative stitch used to join two 
fabric sections, leaving a space in 
between. As a rule, fagoting should be 
used only in those areas where there 
will be little strain, such as yoke sec¬ 
tions or bands near the bottom of a 
skirt or sleeve. The fabric edges must 
be folded back accurately to maintain 
the position of the original seamline, 
which, after fagoting, should be at 
the center of the space between the 
folded edges. 


7i 

Seam allowance 
+VV' (3 mm) 


FEATHERSTITCH 

Primarily decorative, featherstitch is 
made tip of a series of stitches taken 
on alternate sides of a given line. 




Fagoting stitch: On paper, draw parallel 
lines to represent width of opening between 
the folded-back fabric edges (usually V* in 
[6 mm)). Fold each seamline back by half this 
measurement, then pin and baste each edge 
to paper along parallel lines Fasten thread 
and bring up through one folded edge. Carry 
thread diagonally across opening and insert 
needle up through opposite fold; pull thread 
through. Pass needle under thread, diagonally 
across opening, and up through opposite 
fold. Continue in this way along entire open¬ 
ing, spacing stitches evenly. When finished, 
remove paper and press seam. 



Featherstitch: Mark the line the stitching 
is to follow on right side of fabric Fasten 
thread on underside of stitch line and bring 
up to right side of fabric. For first and each 
succeeding stitch, pass needle and thread 
diagonally across line to opposite side 
Holding thread in place, and with needle 
pointing down and diagonally toward line, 
take a small stitch above thread, bringing 
point of needle out on top of thread. Draw 
on stitch until thread under it curves slightly 
Continue making stitches on opposite sides 
of line, keeping stitch length, spacing, and 
needle slant the same 
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FRENCH TACK 


see Tacks (construction) 


HALF-BACKSTITCH 


see Backstitch 


HEAVY-DUTY BASTING 


see Basting stitches 


HEMMING STITCHES 

LV*d to secure a hem to a garment. 
Depending on the garment and fab¬ 
ric, the choice will be either a flat or 
blind hemming technique. 

HEMMING STITCHES, FLAT 

These stitches pass over the hem edge 

to the garment. 

Slant hemming Quickest, but least 
durable because so much thread is 
exposed and subject to abrasion. 



Slant hemming: Fasten thread on wrong 
side of hem, bringing needle and thread 
through hem edge. Working from right to 
left, take first and each succeeding stitch 
approximately V4 to % in (6 to 10 mm) to 
the left, catching only one thread of the 
garment fabric and bringing the needle up 
through edge of hem. This method produces 
long, slanting floats between stitches. 


Slipstitch hemming A durable and 
almost invisible method suitable for a 
folded hem edge. The stitches (actu- 
ally uneven slipstitches) are slipped 
through the fold of the hem edge, 
minimizing the possibility of the 
thread fraying or breaking. 



Slipstitch hemming: Stitches are worked 
from right to left. Fasten thread, bringing 
needle and thread out through fold of hem. 
Opposite, in the garment , take a small stitch, 
catching only a few threads. Opposite that 
stitch, in the hem edge, insert needle and 
slip through fold for about V* in (6 mm). 
Continue alternating the stitches in this way. 


Vertical hemming A durable and sta¬ 
ble method best suited to hems whose 
edges are finished with woven or 
stretch-lace seam binding Very little 
thread is exposed, reducing the risk 
of having and breaking. 



Vertical hemming: Stitches are worked from 
right to left. Fasten thread from wrong side 
of hem and bring needle and thread through 
hem edge. Directly opposite this point and 
beside the hem edge, begin first and each 
succeeding stitch by catching only one thread 
of garment fabric. Then direct the needle 
down diagonally to go through the hem edge 
approximately % to 3 /s in (6 to 10 mm) to the 
left. Short, vertical floats will appear between 
the stitches 



























































Flat and blind hemming techniques 304-305 


HEMMING STITCHES, FLAT (continued) 

Flat catchstitch is a strong hemming 
stitch particularly well suited to a 
stitched-and-pinked hem edge. Take 
special note of the direction for work¬ 
ing and of the position of the needle. 
Notice, too, that with each stitch, the 
thread crosses over itself. 



Flat catchstitch: Stitches are worked from 
left to right with the needle pointing left. 
Fasten thread from wrong side of hem and 
bring needle and thread through hem edge. 
Take a very small stitch in the garment fabric 
directly above the hem edge and approxi¬ 
mately Va to 3 /e in (6 to 10 mm) to the right. 
Take the next stitch Va to 3 /e in (6 to 10 mm) 
to the right in the hem. Continue to alternate 
stitches, spacing them evenly. Take special 
care to keep the stitches small when catch¬ 
ing the garment fabric. 


HEMMING STITCHES, BLIND 

These stitches are taken inside , be¬ 
tween the hem and the garment. In 
the Finished hem, no stitches are visi¬ 
ble and the edge of the hem does not 
press into the garment. 
Blind-hemming sdtch is a quick and 
easy stitch that can be used on any 
blind hem. 



Blind-hemming stitch: Work from right to 
left with needle pointing left Fold back the 
hem edge, fasten thread inside it Take a 
very small stitch approximately Va in (6 mm) 
to the left in the garment, take the next 
stitch Va in (6 mm) to the left in the hem 
Continue to alternate stitches from garment 
to hem, spacing them approximately Va in 
(6 mm) apart Take care to keep stitches 
small, especially those taken on garment. 


Blind catchstitch is the same stitch as 
the catchstitch used for flat hemming 
except that it is done between the 
hem and the garment. This stitch is a 
bit more stable and secure than the 
blind-hemming stitch, and is particu¬ 
larly good for heavy fabrics. 



Blind catchstitch: Work from left to right 
with needle pointing left. Fold back the hem 
edge and fasten thread inside it. Take a very 
small stitch about Va in (6 mm) to the right 
in the garment, take the next stitch Va in 
(6 mm) to the right in the hem edge. 
Continue to alternate stitches from garment 
to hem, spacing them approximately Va in 
(6 mm) apart. Keep stitches small, especially 
when stitching on the garment fabric. 


HEMSTITCHING 

This is an ornamental hem finish, tra¬ 
ditionally used for linens and handker¬ 
chiefs. Hem edge is folded under and 
basted in place, then several threads 
are pulled from fabric directly above 
hem edge. Number drawn depends on 
fabric’s coarseness, but space they 
leave should be Vs to Va in (3 to 6 mm). 
Every stitch must group an equal num¬ 
ber of lengthwise threads. 




Hemstitching: Working on wrong side and 
from right to left, fasten thread, pull up 
through folded hem edge Slide needle under 
several lengthwise threads, loop thread to 
left under point of needle (1). Pull thread 
through to left and draw it down firmly near 
the hem edge Then take a stitch through 
garment and hem edge catching only a few 
fabric threads (2) Repeat until edge is fin¬ 
ished Keep the number of lengthwise yarns 
the same in each group 
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HEMSTITCHING continued 
Double hemstitching is done In apply¬ 
ing duplicate rows of hemstitching on 
both sides of drawn threads. While 
stitching second edge, be sure to 
maintain the thread groupings estab¬ 
lished by the first row of stitching. 



Double hemstitching: When one edge has 
been finished as described on the previous 
page, turn work and make duplicate stitches 
along the opposite edge of the drawn 
threads Take care to retain the thread groups 
that were established on the first edge. 


OVERCAST STITCH 

Tliis is the usual hand stitch for fin¬ 
ishing raw edges to prevent them 
from fraying. In general, the more the 
fabric frays, the deeper and closer 
together the overcast stitches should 
be. 



OVERHAND STITCH 

These tins, even stitches are used to 
topse\% two finished edges as, for 
example, when attaching lace edging 
or ribbon to a garment. 



Overhand stitch: Insert needle diagonally 
from the back edge through to the front 
edge, picking up only one or two threads 
each time. The needle is inserted directly 
behind thread from previous stitch and is 
brought out a stitch length away Keep the 
stitches uniform in their size and spacing. 
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Tucks 177 
Gathering 191 


PADDING STITCHES 

Padding stitches are used, primarily 
in tailoring, to attach interfacing to 
the outer fabric. When the padding 
stitches are short and close together, 
they help to form and control shape 
in certain garment sections, such as a 
collar or lapel. Longer padding stitch¬ 
es are used just to hold interfacing in 
place; thev are like diagonal basting 
except that they are permanent and 
the stitches are shorter. 

Chevron padding stitches are formed 
bv making each row of stitches in the 
opposite direction from the preced¬ 
ing row; that is, work from top to bot¬ 
tom on one row, then, without turning 
fabric, work next row bottom to top. 
Parallel padding stitches are formed 
by making each row of stitches in the 
same direction. 



Chevron 


PICKST1TCH 


see Backstitch 


PRICKSTITCH 


see Backstitch 


RUNNING STITCH 

A very short, even stitch used for fine 
seaming, tucking, mending, gather¬ 
ing, and other such delicate sewing. 
The running stitch is like even bast¬ 
ing except that the stitches are small¬ 
er and usually permanent. 


0 




Chevron padding stitches: Working from 
top to bottom, make a row of short, even 
stitches from right to left, placing them paral¬ 
lel to each other and the same distance 
apart. Without turning the fabric, make the 
next row of stitches the same way except 
work them from bottom to top. Keep alter¬ 
nating the direction of the rows to produce 
the chevron effect. 


Parallel padding stitches: These stitches are 
made the same way as the chevron padding 
stitches except that all rows are worked in 
the same direction. 


Parallel 



Running stitch: Working from right to left, 
weave the point of the needle in and out of 
the fabric several times before pulling the 
thread through. Keep stitches and the spaces 
between them small and even. 
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SADDLE STITCH 

This is a wiiLition ol the* running 
stitch, but the stitclu s ;md sp.iccs be¬ 
tween them .ire longer, generally 
1 1 to '> in (b to 10 nun). Used pri- 
m.irih for hand topstiiching and welt¬ 
ing. and intended to tie a strong 
accent, the saddle stitch is usually 
done with buttonhole twist, embroi¬ 
dery thread, or tightly twisted yarn, 
often in a contrasting color. 


SIMPLIFIED TAILOR'S TACKS 


SLANT HEMMING 


SUP BASTING 


see Tacks (marking) 


see Hemming stitches (flat) 


see Basting stitches 


SUPSTITCH 

This is an almost invisible stitch 
formed b\ slipping the thread under 
a fold of fabric. It can be used to join 
two folded edges, or one folded edge 
to a flat surface. 

Even slipstitch is used to join two fold¬ 
ed edges. It is a fast and easy way to 
mend a seam from the right side, 
especialh one that would be difficult 
to reach from the inside. 


Uneven slipstitch, also known as slip- 
stitcli hemming, is used to join a fold¬ 
ed edge to a flat surface. Besides 
fx-ing a flat hemming stitch, it is use¬ 
ful for attaching patch pockets, trims, 
and coat and jacket linings, as well as 
for securing the edges of a facing to 
zipper tapes 


SUPSTITCH HEMMING 


see Hemming stitches (flat 
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Saddle stitch: Fasten thread and bring the 
needle and thread through to right side of 
fabric. Working from right to left, take a 
stitch V 4 to 3 /a in (6 to 10 mm) long, leave 
a space the same length, then take another 
stitch. Continue taking stitches in this way, 
making them equal in length and in 
intervening space. 




Even slipstitch: Work from right to left. 
Fasten thread and bring needle and thread 
out through one folded edge. For the first 
and each succeeding stitch, slip needle 
through fold of opposite edge for about Va in 
(6 mm); bring needle out and draw the thread 
through. Continue to slip the needle and 
thread through the opposing folded edges. 



Uneven slipstitch: Work from right to left. 
Fasten thread and bring needle and thread 
out through the folded edge. Opposite, in the 
garment, take a small stitch, catching only a 
few threads of the garment fabric. Opposite 
this stitch, in the folded edge, insert needle 
and slip it through the fold for about Y» in 
(6 mm), then bring the needle out and draw 
the thread through. Continue alternating 
stitches from garment to fold. 
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TACKS 

Certain hand stitches that are done 
during construction or for marking. 
TACKS, CONSTRUCTION 
Stitches used to join areas that must 
be held together without a seam, or 
as a reinforcement at points of strain. 
Arrowhead tack is a triangular rein¬ 
forcement tack stitched from the right 
side at such points of strain as the 
ends of a pocket. 



Bar tack is a straight reinforcement 
tack used at such points of strain as 
the ends of a handworked buttonhole 
or the corners of a pocket. 



French tack is made similarly to the 
bar tack. It is used to link two sepa¬ 
rate garment sections, such as the bot¬ 
tom edge of a coat to the bottom edge 
of its lining, while still allowing a cer¬ 
tain amount of independent move¬ 
ment to the two garment sections that 
are linked. 



Arrowhead tack: Using chalk or thread, 
mark triangular arrowhead shape on right side 
of garment. Take two small running stitches 
within triangle and bring needle and thread 
out at lower left corner. At upper corner, take 
a small stitch from right to left (1). Draw 
thread through and insert needle at right cor¬ 
ner, bringing it out at left corner barely inside 
previous thread (2). Draw thread through and 
repeat, using marked lines as guides and 
placing threads side by side until triangle is 
filled (3) and (4). 


Bar tack: Fasten thread and bring needle 
and thread through to right side. Take two 
or three long stitches (the length that the 
bar tack is to be) in the same place. 
Catching the fabric underneath, work 
enough closely spaced blanket stitches 
around the thread to cover it. 

(For basic blanket stitch, see p. 139.) 


French tack: Take a small stitch through top 
of garment hem edge, then another small 
stitch directly opposite in the lining, leaving 
a 1 to 2 in (2.5 to 5 cm) slack in the thread 
between stitches. Take similar stitches 
several times in the same places. Then 
work closely spaced blanket stitches 
over the threads. 

(For basic blanket stitch, see p. 139.) 
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TACKS. MARKING 

Marking tacks arc used to transfer 
construction details and matching 
|X)ints from the pattern to cut fabric 
sections As alternatives to chalk or 
diessmaker's tracing paper, they can 
Ik* more time-consuming, but in cer¬ 
tain situations, marking tacks are nec¬ 
essary (see Marking methods). 
Simplified tailor's tacks are basically 
uneven tacking stitches. They are best 
confined, as a general rule, to mark¬ 
ing single lasers of fabric; they are 
especially well suited to such marking 
as fold or center lines. 



Simplified tailor's tacks: Using a long length 
of double, unknotted thread, take a small 
stitch on pattern line through pattern and fab¬ 
ric. Pull needle and thread through, leaving a 
1 in (2.5 cm) thread end. Take similar stitches 
about every 2 to 3 in (5 to 7.5 cm), leaving 
thread slack in between. Cut threads at cen¬ 
ter points between stitches and gently lift 
pattern off fabric, taking care nof to pull out 
thread markings. 






Tailor's tacks: With sharp end of needle, slit 
the pattern across the symbol to be marked. 
Using a long length of double, unknotted 
thread, take a small stitch through pattern 
and both layers of fabric at this point. Draw 
needle and thread through, leaving a 1 in 
(2.5 cm) end. Take another stitch at the same 
point, leaving a 1 to 2 in (2.5 to 5 cm) loop. 
Cut thread, leaving second 1 in (2.5 cm) end. 
When all symbols have been marked in this 
way, lift pattern off fabric carefully to avoid 
pulling out thread markings. Gently separate 
the fabric layers to the limits of the thread 
loops, then cut the threads. 


TOPSTtTCHING 


see Backstitch, S*n:i 
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Seams 161, 163 
Machine hems 306 


Machine facsimiles of hand stitches 


ARROWHEAD TACK 


see Tacks (construction) 


BACKSTITCH 

Used to secure the beginning and end 
of a row of machine stitching. Back- 
stitching eliminates the need to tie 
thread ends, but it should not be used 
to secure stitching in such areas as the 
tapered end of a dart because revers¬ 
ing the stitching direction can some¬ 
times distort the fabric. 



Backstitch; Made by utilizing the reverse 
stitching mechanism, the backstitch can be 
produced by any machine Position these 
stitches on top of, or just inside, those that 
form the seam. Avoid backstitching beyond 
the cut edge; this can result in fabric being 
pulled down into the throat-plate hole. 


Tying thread ends is another way of 
securing threads at the ends of a row 
of machine stitching. Although not as 
strong as backstitching, it is a neater 
finishing technique and is especially 
useful in securing such decorative 
work as topstitching. 





To tie thread ends, you must first bring the 
lower thread through to the other side of the 
fabric. Pull on upper thread to start lower 
thread (1), then pull it through completely (2). 
Tie threads together, using a square knot, 
trim away excess thread ends (3). 


BAR TACK 


see Tacks (construction) 


BASTING 

Machine basting is a long straight 
stitch used to hold fabric layers 
together during fitting or permanent 
machine stitching. The longer basting 
stitches can sometimes be used as a 
marking device. Machine basting or 
marking should not be used, however, 
on fabrics that will be damaged by the 
piercing of the needle. 


Basting stitches: These are produced by set¬ 
ting the straight stitch at the longest available 
stitch length. On most machines the longest 
length available for plain basting is 6 stitches 
per inch (4 or 5 mm). 


A longer basting stitch is available on some 
more elaborate machines. 


BLIND-HEMMING STITCH 

Referred to as the blindstitch, this 
zigzag stitch pattern is used primarily 
for blind-hemming by machine (see 
Hems). It can also be used to stitch 
seams and to finish seams (see Seams). 


Blind-hemming stitch (blindstitch): The 

stitch pattern usually consists of 4 to 6 
straight stitches followed by 1 zigzag. Some 
machines form a blindstitch consisting of 
several narrow zigzag stitches followed by 
1 wider zigzag This stitch is suitable for 

-V-v-V-\/-v-v-\/- wws/vx/NA/v^^vA^vvwsv/^A/v'A/vx/v'/vvN/N/xrtA/ stretch fabrics 
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BUND-HEMMING STITCH (continued) 


How ihc fabric is folded foi blind- 
hrminmg diflers according to the type 
of fabric used. The method shown on 
this page is used mostlv for woolens, 
stretch fabrics, jerseys, and other fab¬ 
rics that do not fray There is no need 
to fold under the hem edge; the hem 
allowance is left Hat before being fold¬ 
ed back for stitching. See next page 
for the folding method to use for all 
other fabrics. 



To blind-hem fabrics that fray, it is 
necessary to fold under the hem edge 
before stitching, as shown. 



The blindstitch can also be used to 
produce the effect of hand-prick- 
stitching in a machine zipper appli¬ 
cation (sec Zippers). 



BUTTONHOLE STITCH 

Machine stitching of buttonholes, 
whethei automatic or manual, gener- 
alh requires the use of a zigzag stitch. 
Ml machine-made buttonholes have 
two straight sides, and bai tacks are 
formed at each end. 
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Machine hems 306 


Zippers 331, 335 
Buttonholes 355-358 



To blind-hem knits and fabrics that do 
not fray, first fold up hem allowance and 
hand-baste in position 3 /e in (1 cm) below 
hem edge. With wrong side up, fold hem 
allowance under and position beneath foot 
with fold slightly to the left of the center of 
the foot and the hem edge to the right of 
foot. Stitch so that the large zigzag stitch 
bites into the fold. Stitch length and width, 
and the positioning of the garment, should 
be tested before hem is stitched. 



To blind-hem fabrics that fray, fold up hem 
allowance then fold under the hem edge as 
shown. This ensures that the raw edge of 
the hem is enclosed within the hem allow¬ 
ance. Stitch as explained on previous page. 



A prickstitch effect on a zipper placket is 
achieved by using the blindstitch in place of 
topstitching in the last step of a zipper appli¬ 
cation. Fold zipper placket under, letting one 
seam allowance extend. Using zipper foot 
positioned to the right of the needle, place 
placket under foot with fold toward the left. 
Stitch, placing the straight stitches on the 
seam allowance and letting zigzag catch the 
fold. It is best that seam allowance be wider 
than normal (about 3 A in [2 cm]) and zigzag 
stitch as narrow as possible. Test before 
applying to garment. 



Machine-worked buttonholes are made 
with a zigzag stitch. Differences in how a 
buttonhole is formed lie in the mechanism 
by which buttonhole is produced and which 
steps are automatic. (See Machine-worked 
buttonholes.) 


























CHAINSTITCH 

A series of interlocking stitches made 
from a single thread (needle thread), 
the chainstitch can be used for seam¬ 
ing and also as a thread chain for belt 
carriers and French tacks. When used 
to stitch on fabric, it looks like ordi¬ 
nary straight stitching from the top 
side and a series of interlocking loops 
on the underside. Unless the stitches 
are secured, they can easily be re¬ 
moved by pulling on the thread end. 
Because of this characteristic, the 
chainstitch can also be used as a tem¬ 
porary seaming stitch. 






FAGOTING STITCH 

This is a stitch that is used for deco¬ 
rative joining of garment sections, 
leaving a space between the edges. 
The fabric edges must be folded back 
and positioned accurately to ensure 
that the original seamline, after fagot¬ 
ing, falls at the center of the space 
between the edges. Suitable for fagot¬ 
ing: any stitch pattern that stitches 
equal distances to the right and left of 
the center of the foot. Fagoting should 
not be applied to garment areas that 
must withstand strain during wear. 



1 






Chainstitch: This stitch is available on some 
modern machines. It is achieved through fit¬ 
ting a chainstitch throat plate. The upper 
thread twists around the empty bobbin case 
and the bobbin thread is not used 



A thread chain is the most common use of 
machine chainstitch Start the chain on the 
garment, then stitch it off the garment to the 
length required. (Sometimes you will need an 
underlay of tissue paper when stitching off 
the garment.) Cut the thread. To fasten, bring 
cut thread end through the last loop, remove 
paper and fasten end to garment by hand 


** * f * // s s # // // // 


Fagoting stitches: Two stitch patterns that 
are well suited to fagoting are the multistitch 
zigzag (1) and the featherstitch (2) These 
stitches are built into many machines 


2 



Fagoting: First test to determine stitch 
length and width. On paper, draw two parallel 
lines to represent the width of the stitch (this 
will also be width of space between the two 
folded edges) Fold back each seamline by 
half this width, then pin and baste each edge 
to paper along lines. Center the opening 
under presser foot and stitch, being sure to 
catch each folded edge in stitching. (When 
you have done this stitch a few times, you 
may find that you no longer need to use the 
paper underlay). 
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Seam finishes 160-161 
Overedge seams 163 


FEATHERSTITCH 

\ decorative as well as functional 
Mitch that can be used for fagoting, 
embroiders or quilting. Featherstitch, 
when set at the 0 stitch width, may also 
lx* used for the straight reverse stitch. 


~ - - // /r /f // * /? // // // * * * S // // # * " /r " '' " '' 
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Featherstitch: A practical stitch that may be 
either built into the machine or produced by 
the insertion of a separate stitch pattern cam 
Stitch length and width usually adjustable. 


FRENCH TACK 


see Tacks (construction) 


HEMSTITCHING 

A decorative hemming process which 
is characterized by drawn threads or 
bv a pattern created in the fabric 
through the use of a wing needle. 
Fully automatic machines have built- 
in hemstitching capabilities; others 
can produce hemstitching by means 
of special cams, which have to be 
inserted. 

If vour machine fits neither of these 
categories, you can simulate the effect 
b\ drawing threads out of the fabric 
and zigzag stitching on either side (as 
shown at right), or by using a wing 
needle and zigzag stitch. 

Best fabrics for hemstitching with a 
wing needle are very fine fabrics such 
as organza and lawn; for drawn-thread 
work, coarser fabrics such as linen and 
cotton are ideal. 



Hemstitching: This hemstitch can be pro¬ 
duced by any zigzag machine, by drawing 
out threads and finishing the edges with a 
zigzag stitch. 




To hemstitch, first fold up hem allowance, 
then fold under hem edge and baste in place. 
Draw out threads of fabric above hem edge. 
Zigzag along both edges of the drawn-thread 
section, catching the folded-up hem and the 
drawn threads in the stitching. 

Other decorative hemstitching can be pro¬ 
duced by using a wing needle which makes 
large holes in the fabric. Some machines are 
capable of producing hemstitches such as 
the point de Paris stitch, Turkish hemstitch, 
and Venetian hemstitch. 


OVERCAST STITCH 

Zigzag and other overedging stitches 
that will form stitches over the edge 
of the fabric can be used as overcast 
stitches. The most basic applications 
are formation of narrow seams and 
finishing of seams. 


Overcast stitch: Basically the zigzag stitch, 
but can be any machine stitch that will form 
stitches over the edge of the fabric. Stitch 
length and width can range in size from short 
and narrow to long and wide. Position fabric 
so stitches will form over the edge, or stitch 
and then trim away excess fabric. 
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OVERHAND STITCH 

OVERLOOK STITCH 

A series of stitches used to neaten 
seams and edges of fabrics. This 
overedge stitch is not available on a 
sewing machine, but is made by an 
overlock machine which trims the fab¬ 
ric edge, using two blades, and 
machine stitches in the same operation. 


PADDING STITCHES 

Stitches used to hold interfacing to 
such garment parts as under collar 
and lapel of a tailored garment. 
Machine padding stitches show on out¬ 
side of sections they are applied to. 


see Overcast stitch 



i—> 


Overlock stitch: The loopers on an overlook 
machine move to wrap thread around the 
fabric edge, forming neat loops which the 
needle thread anchors into the fabric. Three-, 
four-, or five-thread machines can use multi¬ 
colored threads for a decorative effect. 


Padding stitches: Either plain straight stitch 
or multistitch zigzag stitch can be used for 
machine padding 


The straight stitch is available on all types 
of sewing machine. 


The multistitch zigzag is included in many 
sewing machines. 
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TACKS, CONSTRUCTION 

Arrowhead lack. A dccorati\e trian¬ 
gular lack used lo reinforce small 
areas of strain. 

Bar lack. A straight tack used for rein¬ 
forcement at such small areas of strain 
as die ends of a pocket. 

1 



French tack. Free-swinging tack used 
to hold together two separate garment 
sections while allowing each to move 
independently of the other. 


TACKS, MARKING 

Tailor’s tacks. These stitches, like the 
hand-made tailor’s tacks that they 
derive from, are used to transfer pat¬ 
tern markings to fabric sections. 
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Him 
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Arrowhead tack: This tack is basically 
an individual unit of the arrowhead stitch 
pattern. The stitch pattern may be built 
into the machine or require use of the 
separate stitch-pattern cam. 

Bar tack: This type of tack can be made 
with a wide zigzag stitch set at a very fine 
stitch length (1); or a medium-width zigzag 
set at a fine stitch length (2). 



French tack: This tack is made with the 
chamstitch. A chamstitch capability is avail¬ 
able on machines equipped with special 
fittings that permit the needle thread alone 
to make the entire stitch. Start the chain on 
one garment edge, then chainstitch off the 
garment to the desired length. It is recom¬ 
mended that an underlay of tissue paper 
be used when stitching off the garment 
To secure stitches, cut thread and bring 
through last loop, remove paper and hand- 
fasten the free end of the chain to the 
other garment edge. An overlock machine 
that has a rolled hem setting may also be 
used to make a thread chain. Fasten the 
chain to the garment by hand. 



Tailor's tacks: Basically a wide zigzag 
stitch, this tack also relies on a special 
machine foot with a raised bar that allows 
the stitches to be held in an upright posi¬ 
tion. Very little tension is used. To tack, set 
machine for a very fine stitch length, or 
drop feed altogether. Stitch several times in 
the same place, then slide tack backward 
off the bar of the foot. To remove paper 
pattern, cut top thread between tacks. 
Gently pull the fabric sections apart to 
limit of thread loops and cut threads 


to 




























THREAD CHAIN 


see Chainstitch 


TOPSTITCHING 

Machine stitches done from the right 
side of garment for decorative or func¬ 
tional reasons, sometimes both. 




Topstitching: Most often it is the plain 
straight stitch, set at a longer-than-usual 
stitch length, that is used for topstitching, 
but in some situations a zigzag can be 
appropriate. It is sometimes advisable to 
tighten the top tension. The thread can 
be ordinary sewing thread or a heavier 
thread, such as silk buttonhole twist. A 
double thickness of regular thread can 
also be used in the needle. Thread color 
can match or contrast, according to 
effect desired. 


UNDERSTITCHING 

A line of straight stitching applied 
along certain seamlines, such as neck¬ 
line facing seams, to keep facing and 
seam allowances King flat in a partic¬ 
ular direction. 



Understitching: This technique uses 
the straight stitch. The stitching is done 
from the right side, close to the seamline, 
and through all fabric layers and seam 
allowances. The seam allowances are first 
trimmed, graded, and clipped or notched, 
then pressed to the side where the under- 
stitching will be placed. 


WHIPSTITCH 


see Overcast stitch 
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Grain in fabric 96-97 


Directional stitching 

Dircction.il stitching is the technique of stitching a 
scam or staystitching a seainline in a particular 
direction. Its purpose is to support the grain and 
to pie\ent the fabric from changing shape or 
dimension in the seam area. The need for direc¬ 
tional stitching arises especially with curved or 
angled edges, or when constructing garments from 
loosely woven or dimensionally unstable fabrics. 

Stitching should be done with the grain when¬ 
ever possible. An easy way to determine the correct 
stitching direction is to run your finger along the 
cut fabric edge. The direction in which the length- 
wise and crosswise fabric yarns are pushed togeth¬ 
er is with the grain. The direction in which they are 
pushed apart is against the grain. 

In general, if you stitch from the wider part of 
the garment to the narrower, you will be stitching 
with the grain. On edges where the direction of the 
grain changes, for example a long shaped seam, 
stitching should be done in the direction that stays 
longest with the grain. Illustrations at right show 
ty pical examples of grain direction on various gar¬ 
ment sections. Also, stitching direction is sometimes 
indicated on the pattern seamline. 


With the gram Against the gram 

Necklines are treated somewhat differently from the 
usual because the grain, over an entire neck edge, 
changes direction several times. It is advisable to 
stavstnch each neck edge in two stages, according 
to the changes of grain direction peculiar to each. 
When seaming these edges, however, it is inconve¬ 
nient—and unnecessary—to change stitching direc¬ 
tion to follow the grain, especially if edges have 
lx*eri sta\studied. Proper pressure and stitch ten- 
won will help to enhance the total effect of direc¬ 
tional Hitching. 

riu* exception to the principles of directional 
stitching occurs with pita fabiic It i\ more impoi 


taut to stitch in the direction of the pile than that 
of the grain. For example, a skirt cut with the pile 
running down should be stitched accordingly, from 
waist to hemline. 

Staystitching is a row of directional stitching, 
placed just inside certain seamlines, to prevent 
them from stretching out of shape during handling 
and garment construction. It also helps to support 
the grain at the seamline. The most important seam¬ 
lines to staystitch are those that are curved or 
angled, as at a neckline or armhole. When working 


with a loosely woven or very stretchy fabric, it is 
advisable to staystitch all seamlines. 

Staystitching is done immediately after removing 
the pattern from the cut fabric sections, and before 
any handling, such as pinning, basting, or fitting. It 
is done through a single layer of fabric, using a reg¬ 
ular stitch length and matching thread, usually 
] A in (about 1.25 cm) from the cut edge. (On any 
placket seamlines, place staystitching l A in [6 mm] 
from cut edge.) Stitch with the grain whenever pos¬ 
sible and change direction whenever necessary. 




Staystitching for a knit is just as 
important as for a woven fabric, even 
though there is no grain direction. 

The principal purpose is to prevent 
stretching. After staystitching, lay 
pattern on top of each fabric section 
to see if it is the correct size and 
shape. If knit has stretched slightly, 
pull staystitching up gently with a pin 
at 2 in (5 cm) intervals until fabric 
shape matches pattern. If knit has 
been pulled in too much, clip 
staystitching in a few places 
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Pressing 15 

Thread/needle/stitch length selection 26-27 


Machine tension 28-29 
Hand basting 136-139 


Forming a seam 

The seam is the basic structural 
element of any garment and so 
must be formed with care. The 
machine should be adjusted cor¬ 
rectly to the fabric for stitch 
length, tension, and pressure. 
Thread should be properly 
matched to fabric. Most often, 
right sides of fabric are placed 
together; however, in some 
instances wrong sides are 
together. Although 5 /e in (15 mm) 
is the standard seam width, 
always check your pattern for 
required width in special seam¬ 
ing situations. Seams should be 
backstitched at the beginning 
and end for reinforcement. 



1. Pin seam at regular inter¬ 
vals, matching notches and 
other markings along seamline 
Place pins perpendicular to 
seamlme with tips just beyond 
seamline and heads toward 
seam edge 


Keeping seams straight 


3 / 8 " Vs” 3 /»" 
(10 mm) (15 mm) (20 mm) 



Seam guidelines are etched 
on the throat plate of many 
machines. These lines indi¬ 
cate eighths of an inch or 
millimeters, depending on 
the machine, and extend 
to the right, left, back, and 
front of the needle. There 
may also be crosslines on 
the slide plate, which act as 
pivoting guides for stitching 
corners. 


Needle 

hole\ 


o 

V 


Fabric 

edge 



2. Hand baste close to the 
seamlme, removing pins as 
you baste As your skill 
increases, it may not always 
be necessary to hand baste; 
with many simple seams, 
pinning and machining will 
be sufficient. 



3. Position needle in seamlme 
V 2 in (about 1.25 cm) from 
end, lower presser foot. Back¬ 
stitch to end, then stitch for¬ 
ward on seamline, close to but 
not through the basting. Back¬ 
stitch Vi in (about 1.25 cm) at 
end. If seam was pinned only, 
remove pins as you stitch. Clip 
threads close to stitching. 



4. Remove basting stitches. 
Unless instructions specify 
another pressing method, 
seams are first pressed flat 
in the same direction as 
they were stitched, then 
pressed open. Some seams 
may need to be dipped or 
notched before being 
pressed open. 



A magnetic strip can be 

attached to the machine 
as a good substitute for 
the etched guidelines. 



Seam and hem guide 


Needle 



Masking or adhesive 
tape, placed at a dis¬ 
tance of 5 /s in (15 mm) 
from the needle hole, 
will provide the neces¬ 
sary guidance on a 
machine that has neither 
etched guidelines nor a 
separate gauge. 
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Plain seams 


How to make cornered seams 




A straight seam is the one 

that occurs most often. In 
a well-made straight seam, 
the stitching is exactly the 
same distance from the 
seam edge the entire length 
of the seam. In most cases, 
a plain straight stitch is 
used For stretchy fabrics, 
however, a tiny zigzag or 
special machine stretch 
stitch may be used. 


A curved seam requires 
careful guiding as it passes 
under the needle so that the 
entire seamline will be the 
same even distance from 
the edge To achieve better 
control, use a shorter stitch 
length (15 per inch 
[1.5 mm]) and slower 
machine speed 



To stitch a cornered seam, 

line up fabric edge with 5 /s in 
(15 mm) guideline on throat 
plate. Stitch seam toward 



corner, stopping with needle 
in fabric when edge reaches 
cornering crosslines on slide 
plate. Raise presser foot. 



Pivot fabric on the needle, 
bringing the bottom edge of 
fabric in line with the 5 /s in 
(15 mm) guideline on machine. 



Lower foot and stitch in the 
new direction, keeping edge 
of fabric even with the 5 /s in 
(15 mm) guideline. 



Blunting the corner is the best way to achieve a well-formed point on an enclosed seam in, for example, a collar, cuff, or lapel. 
Take one stitch diagonally across the corner of a fine fabric, two on a medium one, three on heavy or bulky fabric. 



A cornered seam needs 
reinforcement at the angle 
to strengthen it. This is 
done by using small stitches 
(15 to 20 per inch |1 to 
1.5 mm]) for 1 in (2.5 cm) 
on either side of the corner. 
It is important to pivot with 
accuracy (see top right). 
When cornered seams are 
erclosed as in a collar, the 
corners should be blunted 
*0 Thai 1 a better point results 
v.11» n the collar is turned 


V 


'L 



To join 1 n inward corner with an out¬ 
er straight edge, first rem- 
ati, J -gle. stitching just inside 
^ ,f ' : 'M2 5 cm) on either side of 


corner. Insert a pin diagonally across the 
point where stitching forms the angle 
Clip exactly to this point, being careful noi 
to cut past the stitches. 



Spread the clipped section to fit the other 
edge; pin in position. Then, with clipped 
side up, stitch on the seamline, pivoting 
at the corner. 
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Pressing 15 
Princess seam 170 


Hand pickstitch 136 


Additional seam techniques 

You may need to take additional steps, other than 
pressing, with some seams if they are to look smooth 
and professional. Whether the steps are necessary 
or not depends upon the location and shape of the 
seam. The range of supplementary procedures is 
shown below. In some situations, one extra step will 



Trimming means cutting away some of the seam allowance. 
It is done when the full width of the seam allowances would 
interfere with fit (as in an armhole) or with further construction 
(as in a French seam). It is the preliminary step to grading (see 
the next drawing); seams are first trimmed to half their width 
before grading 


suffice; in others, however, it will take several—or 
even, as in the case of a faced neckline seam, all of 
them—to make a seam lie flat. 

When more than one technique is involved, this 
is the appropriate progression: (1) trim, (2) grade, 
(3) clip or notch, (4) understitch. 



Grading (also called blending, layering, or beveling) is the cut¬ 
ting of seam allowances to different widths, with the seam 
allowance that will fall nearest the garment side cut the widest. 
It is recommended that seams be graded when they form an 
edge or are enclosed. The result is a seam that lies flat with¬ 
out causing a bulky ridge. 


A good pair of small sharp scissors is indispensable 
for most of these processes. 

Fabric that does not fray can be trimmed closer 
than one that does. Keep clipping or notching to a 
minimum on loosely woven fabric. The thicker the 
fabric, the greater the need to reduce bulk. 



To trim a corner of an enclosed seam, first trim the seam 
allowances across the point close to the stitching, then taper 
them on either side. The more elongated the point, the farther 
back the seam allowance should be trimmed, so that when the 
point is turned, there is no danger of seam allowances over¬ 
lapping and causing bulk. 



Clipping and notching are used on 
curved seams to allow them to lie 
smooth. Clips are slits cut into the 
seam allowance of convex, or out¬ 
ward, curves that permit the edges 
to spread. (With either technique, 
hold scissor points just short of 
seamline to avoid cutting past the 



stitching.) Notches are wedges cut 
from seam allowance of concave, or 
inward, curves; space opened by 
removal of fabric lets edge draw in. 
When clips and notches face one 
another, as in a princess seam (see 
next sketch), they should be stag¬ 
gered to avoid weakening seam. 



Joining inward and outward 
curves: This is handled in a special 
way. First staystitch outward curve 
and clip seam allowance to stitch¬ 
ing. With clipped edge on top, stitch 
seam. Notch inward curve to make 
seam lie smooth. Press seam open 
over tailor's ham 



Understitching keeps a facing and 
its seamline from roiling to garment 
right side; it is done after seam 
allowances have been trimmed and 
graded, then clipped or notched. 
Working from the right side, stitch 
through facing and seam allowances, 
staying close to seamline. 



Hand understitching is desirable 
on a fine fabric or when machine 
stitching could distort a tailored 
shape. Use hand pickstitch; stitch 
through facing and seam allow¬ 
ances, as with machine under¬ 
stitching. Advisable on tailored collar 
as fabric control is more precise. 
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Seam finishes 

A seam finish is am technique used to make a seam 
edge look neater and/or keep it from fraying. 
Though not essential to the completion of the gar¬ 
ment. it can add measurably to its life. Less tangi¬ 
ble finished seams are a trim professional touch, in 
which vou can take pardonable pride. 

Three considerations determine the seam finish 
decision: (1) The type and weight of fabric. Does it 
fray excessively, a little, or not at all? 

(2) The amount and kind of wear—and care— 
the garment will receive. If a garment is worn often, 
then tossed into the washing machine, the seams 
need a durable finish. On the other hand, if the 
style is a passing fad, or will be worn infrequently, 
vou may elect not to finish the seam edges. 

(3) Whether or not seams will be seen. An 
unlined jacket warrants the more elaborate bias¬ 
binding finish. A lined garment requires no finish¬ 
ing at all, unless the fabric frays a great deal 

Plain straight seams are finished after they have 
been pressed open. Plain curved or cornered seams 
are seam-finished right after stitching, next clipped 
or notched, then pressed open. 






Turned-and-stitched 

(also called clean-fm- 
ished): Turn under edge 
of seam allowance Vs in 
(3 mm) (V* in [6 mm] if 
fabric frays easily); press. 
Stitch along edge of fold. 
It may be helpful, on diffi¬ 
cult fabrics or curved 
edges, to place a row of 
stitching at the Ve or % in 
(3 or 6 mm) foldline to 
help turn edge under. 

This is a neat tailored 
finish for lightweight to 
mediumweight fabrics, 
and is suitable for an 
unlined jacket 
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Zigzag stitching 30-33 
Overcast stitching 141 


Pinked: Cut along edge 
of seam allowance with 
pinking shears. For 
best results, do not 
fully open shears or 
close all the way to the 
points. If fabric is crisp 
and lightweight it is 
possible to trim two 
edges at once, before 
pressing seam open. 
Otherwise do one edge 
at a time. Pinking is 
attractive, but will not 
of itself prevent fraying. 



Stitched-and-pinked: 

Using a short stitch, 
place a line of stitching 
V* in {6 mm) from edge 
of seam allowance, 
then pink edge. This fin¬ 
ish can be used where 
pinking is desired, and 
it will minimize fraying. 


Hand-overcast: Using 
single thread, make 
overcast stitches at 
edge of each seam 
allowance slightly more 
than Va in {3 mm) in 
depth and spaced V* in 
{6 mm) apart. Do not 
pull thread too tight. 
Use this method when 
a machine finish is 
impractical or a hand 
finish is preferred 


Zigzagged: Trim seam 
allowance. Set stitch 
for medium width and 
short length {about 15 
per inch [1.5 mm]). 
Stitch on edge of seam 
allowance. This is one 
of the quickest and 
most effective ways to 
finish a fabric that frays. 
If fabric is lightweight 
and frays very easily, 
turn the seam 
allowance edge under 
after trimming and 
zigzag over the turned 
edge. A zigzagged finish 
can be used on a knit, 
but care must be taken 
not to stretch the seam 
edge or it will ripple. 






































Bias tape 18 

Cutting and joining bias strips 310-311 



Machine-overedged: 

Done with overedge or 
blindstitch setting 
(special stitch pattern 
of 4-6 straight stitches 
and 1 zigzag). Point of 
zigzag should fall on 
edge of fabric. If using 
overedge, position fab¬ 
ric to right of the nee¬ 
dle, for blindstitch, to 
the left. This method is 
an alternative to the 
regular zigzag 



Bias-bound: Trim notches 
from seam edge, wrap 
bias tape around it. (Use 
ready-made tape, or cut 
your own from lining or 
underlining fabric.) Stitch 
close to edge of top fofd, 
catching underneath fold 
in stitching. Bias tape is 
especially good for finish¬ 
ing seams in an unlined 
jacket or coat. 




Net-bound: Cut V? in 
(1 25 cm) -wide strips of 
nylon net or tulle, fold in 
half lengthwise, slightly 
off center. Trim notches 
from seam edge and 
wrap net around edge 
with wider side under¬ 
neath. From top, 
edgestitch narrow half of 
binding, catching wider 
side underneath in the 
stitching. This is an incon 
spicuous and appropriate 
finish for delicate fabrics, 
such as velvet or chiffon. 


Overlook finish: A three-, 
four-, or five-thread overlock 
machine can be used to make 
seams neater on all fabrics. 

An overlock trims the edge 
of the fabric, and stitches by 
looping threads to neatly 
encase the edge of the fabric, 
all in one operation. 



In knitted fabrics the neatenmg 
of edges reduces the curl on 
seam allowances. Seams are 
also sewn and oversewn with 
an overlock stitch In loosely 
woven fabrics, such as bro¬ 
cade, linen, and toweling, over¬ 
locking reduces the tendency 
to fray 



Hong Kong: An alternative to the 
bias-bound finish, this is especially 
suitable for heavy fabrics Proceed 
as follows. Cut IV 2 in (4 cm) -wide 
bias strips from lightweight fabric 
that matches the garment fabric, 
or use purchased bias tape and 
press it open. With right sides 
together stitch the bias strip to 
seam allowance, ] Va in (6 mm) 
from edge Then turn bias over 
the edge to the underside and 
press. From right side, stitch in 
crevice of the first stitching Trim 
the unfinished edge of the bias 
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Pressing 15 


Self-enclosed seams 

Sdf-<*!uiosc<l scams arc those in which all seam 
allowances are contained within the finished seam, 
thus avoiding the necessity of a separate seam fin¬ 
ish. Thev arc especially appropriate for visible 


seams, which occur with sheer fabrics and in 
unlined jackets. Also, they are ideally suited to gar¬ 
ments that will receive rugged treatment or much 
laundering. Proper trimming and pressing are 


important steps if the resulting seams are to be 
sharp and flat rather than lumpy and uneven. 

Precise stitching is essential, too. See Topstitching 
of seams (page 164) for helpful suggestions. 




The French seam is stitched twice, once 
from the right side and once from the 
wrong side. It is the classic seam for 
sheers, and looks best if the finished 
width is ] A in (6 mm) or less. With 
wrong sides of fabric together, stitch 
% in (1 cm) from the edge. Trim seam 
allowances to Vb in (3 mm) (1). Press 
seam open. Fold right sides together, 
with stitched line exactly on edge of fold, 
and press again. Stitch on the seamline, 
which is now ’/« in (6 mm) from the fold 
(2). Press seam to one side 



The mock French seam can be 

used in place of the French seam, 
especially on curves where a French 
seam is difficult to execute. With 
right sides of fabric together, stitch 
on the seamline. Trim seam 
allowances to Vi in (12 mm). Turn 
in the seam edges V* in (6 mm) 
and press, matching folds along 
the edge. Stitch these folded edges 
together Press seam to one side. 



The flat-felled seam is very sturdy, 
and so is often used for sports cloth¬ 
ing and children's wear Since it is 
formed on the right side, it is also 
decorative, and care must be taken 
to keep widths uniform, within a seam 
and from one seam to another. With 
wrong sides of fabric together, stitch 
on the seamline Press seam open, 
then to one side Trim the inner seam 
allowance to Vs in (3 mm). Press under 
the edge of outer seam allowance 
V* in (6 mm) Stitch this folded edge to 
the garment Be careful to press like 
seams in the same direction (e g., 
both shoulder seams to the front). A 
felling foot or jeans foot is available for 
some machines This foot rolls the 
fabric under as it stitches. 



The self-bound seam works best 
on lightweight fabrics that do not 
fray easily. Stitch a plain seam. Trim 
one seam allowance to Ve in 
(3 mm). Turn under the edge of the 
other seam allowance Ve in (3 mm) 
and press (1). Turn and press again, 
bringing the folded edge to the 
seamline, so that the trimmed edge 
is now enclosed. Stitch close to fold 
as shown in (2), as near as possible 
to first line of stitching. 
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Cable cord 18 
Zigzag stitching 30-35 


Overedge seams 


Overedgc seams are very narrow, never more than 
Va in (6 mm) wide, and are used when a seam should 
be flexible or have minimum bulk. Seam allowances 
are either finished bv the seam stitches themselves 


when the seam is stitched, or later with another row 
of stitches. A zigzag or an overlock stitch is used for 
most overedge seams. Some seams are trimmed to 
the finished width before they are constructed, 


some after, and some while they are being con¬ 
structed. Test the stitch length and width so that the 
stitches do not draw up the fabric. Follow pattern 
seamfines to maintain garment size. 



The hairline seam can be 

used for collars, cuffs, and 
facings in sheer fabrics. 
This seam is stitched with 
a narrow zigzag, then 
trimmed close to the 
stitching so that no seam 
allowances show through. 
To give it more weight, 
filler cord may be added 
during the stitching. Set 
machine for narrow and 
short zigzag stitch. Unwind 
enough cord to ensure that 
there will be no strain on 
it Lead the cord under the 
stitching (consult machine 
manual for exact instruc¬ 
tions). Stitch along the 
seamlme, covering cord in 
the process. Trim seam 
allowances. Turn to right 
side. Work seam to the 
edge and press. 


A double-stitched seam 

is especially good for 
knits, such as tricot or 
soft jersey, where edges 
tend to curl. Stitch a 
plain seam with straight 
or straight reverse stitch. 
Machine-stitch a second 
row Vs in (3 mm) from 
the first, using one of 
the following; a straight 
stitch (1), a zigzag (2), 
a blindstitch or other 
overedge stitch (3). Trim 
seam allowances close 
to the stitching. Press 
seam to one side. 



The zigzag seam is similar 
to the hairline, but the 
stitch is wider. Its principal 
use is with fur and fake fur 
fabrics, where the stitch 
will disappear into the fab¬ 
ric. Trim seam allowances 
to Vs in (3 mm) for short 
pile, Va in (6 mm) for a long 
pile fabric. (Cut through the 
skin or backing only, not 
the fur.) Mark notches on 
new seam edges with 
chalk. Baste seam. Stitch, 
using a plain zigzag (medi¬ 
um width and short length 
for short pile; wide width 
and regular length for 
longer pile). From right 
side, with a pin, gently pull 
free any hairs caught in the 
stitching. Finger-press the 
seam to one side. 


The overlock stitch seam 

is done by using a special 
stitch pattern that is a com¬ 
bination of straight and 
zigzag stitches, or by using 
an overlock machine that 
combines sewing and over¬ 
sewing in one operation. 
The three-, four-, or five- 
thread machine loops 
threads as it trims and 
sews to make a narrow 
seam and neaten the edge. 
These seams are suitable 
for knit or stretch fabric or 
fine woven fabrics. Start 
with a Va in (6 mm) seam 
allowance. Baste and then 
stitch seam. 
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Topstitching seams 

Seams are topstitched from the right side, with usu- ^ 

all}- one or more seam allowances caught into the i j 

stitching. Topstitching is an excellent way to empha¬ 
size a construction detail, to hold seam allowances 
flat, or to add interest to plain fabric. 

There are two main considerations when top¬ 
stitching. The first is that normal stitching guides 
will not, as a rule, be visible, so new ones have to j ! 

be established. A row of basting stitches or tape, I j 

applied just next to the topstitching line, can help. j i 

The presser foot is also a hand}' gauge. Another use¬ 
ful device is a quilter guide-bar positioned along a i 

line parallel to the topstitching line. I j 

The other factor to consider with topstitching is I | 

keeping the underlayers flat and secure. Even bast- I j 

ing will hold pressedopen seam allowances; diago¬ 
nal basting will hold those that are enclosed or 
pressed to one side. Grading and reducing seam | 

bulk will contribute to a smooth top side. I 

A long stitch length is best. Use silk buttonhole 
twist or single or double strands of regular thread. I I 

Adjust needle and tension accordingly. I * 

Double-topstitched seam 



Underlay I 


2 


Slot seam: Machine baste 
on the seamline, leaving 
long threads at each end 
Clip bobbin thread every 
fifth stitch (1). Press seam 
open Cut a 1 V 2 in (4 cm) 
-wide underlay of same or 
contrasting fabric. Center 
it under seam and baste. 
Topstitch an equal distance 
from the center on each 
side. Pull out basting 
threads (2). 
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Chart (topstitching) 25 
Machine parts 36-37 


Hand-basting stitches 136-139 
Fagoting stitches 141, 151 



Welt seam 



Tucked seam 


Double-topstitched seam: 

Press plain seam open 
Topstitch an equal distance 
from each side of seam¬ 
line, catching seam 
allowances into stitching. 
Welt seam: Stitch a plain 
seam and press both seam 
allowances to one side: 
trim inside seam allowance 
to !A in (6 mm). Topstitch, 
catching wider seam 
allowance. 

Tucked seam: Fold under 
one seam allowance; 
press. With folded edge on 
top, match seamlines and 
baste through all thick¬ 
nesses. Stitch Vt to 3 /e in 
(6 to 10 mm) from fold. If 
seam is curved, first stay- 
stitch top seam allowance, 
clip or notch; press to 
wrong side. Baste in posi¬ 
tion; topstitch close to fold. 


Paper 



Fagoted seam: Machine 
version of openwork con¬ 
sists of two folded edges, 
positioned parallel and 
apart, with each edge 
caught by the outer points 
of a multistitch zigzag. 

First make a test stitch to 
determine width of open¬ 
ing Divide this width in 
half, fold each seamlme 
back by this halved 
amount. On paper, draw 
parallel lines to represent 
width between folded 
edges. Pin refolded fabric 
to paper along parallel 
lines. Baste (1). Stitch, 
centering opening under 
foot and making sure that 
each edge is caught in 
stitching (2). 






















































Cord and cording 18 
Making cording 312 


Seaming interfacings 




Abutted seams are one 

way of eliminating bulk 
from interfacing seams. 
Trim off seam allowances, 
bring two edges together, 
and pm or baste them to 
an underlay of seam bind¬ 
ing or cotton tape cut 
slightly longer than seams. 
With a short stitch length, 
stitch (1) Vs in (3 mm) 
from each edge with 
straight stitches, or (2) 
through center of seam 
with multistitch zigzag 
For zigzag, abutted edges 
should be aligned with 
center of presser foot so 
that stitches catch both 
sides equally. 




Lapped seams are also 
used to eliminate bulk, 
especially on interfacing 
and interlining. Mark 
seamlines Lap one edge 
over the other with 
seamlines meeting in 
the center. Place a row of 
straight stitching on either 
side of seamltne (1), or 
stitch with wide zigzag 
through center (2). Trim 
both seam allowances 
close to stitching. 


Corded seams 


Seams 



cording, or make your own cording To insert 
cording in a seam: (1) Pin or baste cording to 
right side of one seam allowance, aligning 
cording stitch line with seamline, and having 
raw edge of cording toward raw edge of gar¬ 
ment seam. With zipper foot to right of nee¬ 
dle, stitch, placing the stitching just to the left 
of the cording stitches. (2) Place seam 



To apply cording to a curved seam; Pin 

cording to right side of one seam allowance, 
matching cording stitch line and seamhne. 
Around curve, clip or notch seam allowance 
of cording almost to stitching. Stitch as in 
Step 1 above, using a shorter stitch length 
around curve. Stitch seam as in Step 2 above 
Trim cording seam allowance to Ve in (3 mm); 
trim, grade, and clip remaining seam allow¬ 
ances. Press. Turn right side out 



allowances with right sides together and 
cording in between. Using the original line of 
stitching as a guide, stitch through all layers, 
crowding the stitches between cord and first 
stitching. Press; trim and grade seam as nec¬ 
essary. When stitching corded seams, it is 
important that each successive row of stitch¬ 
ing be placed slightly closer to the cording. 
In this way you can be sure that no stitching 
will show on the right side. 



To apply cording to a square corner; Pm 

cording to right side of one seam allowance, 
matching cording stitch line and seamline. At 
corner, clip seam allowance of cording almost 
to stitching Stitch as in Step 1 above, using 
a short stitch length at corner. Stitch seam as 
in Step 2 above. Cut diagonally across comer 
close to stitching Trim cording seam allow¬ 
ance to Vs in (3 mm), trim and grade the 
remaining seam allowances 
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Threads 12 

Stitch-length selection 28-29 


Bias in fabrics 96-97 
Gathering 190 


Cross seams 

Scams dial cross, as ihcv do ai a waistline, shoulder, 
or underarm, should be pressed and seam-finished 
Indore tliev are joined. 

To make sure that the seam lines of cross seams 
will align after they are joined, and that all of the 
seam allowances will be caught flat in the stitching, 
pin through both seamlines with a fine needle; then 
pin through both seam allowances on each side of 
the matched seamlines. When the seam is stitched, 
trim all the seam allowances diagonally, as shown, 
to reduce bulk. 



Seams with fullness 

When two seams to be joined are uneven in length, 
the longer edge must be drawn in to fit the short¬ 
er. This is done, depending on the degree of adjust¬ 
ment necessary, bv easing or gathering: easing for 



Slight ease, of the <ind that might be needed along the back 
soe of a shoinder seam requires minimal control; usually pin¬ 
ning >s suff cert Pms w<ii hold the fabric layers together more 
tig-* / than casting st'tches and will keep the fulness from slip- 
o*rg dur-ng svtchmg ) Wording from the longer side, pm the 
seam a’ me ends and notches, between notches, distribute the 
fulness even 1 / p-n^-ng where necessary to hold it in place 
Remove the p r s as you smeh 'f eas-ng falls on both sides of 
•he garment center • is essential that each side be stitched in 
?h*e sa^e d-rec-o^ 


Bias edge to bias edge 

When joining two bias edges, first baste and then 
stitch, being careful not to stretch the fabric. To 
reduce the risk of the stitches breaking under strain 
during w'ear, use a shorter than usual stitch length 
and a thread with give. 

If it is a lengthwise seam, fasten basting with a 
long backstitch and cut, leaving several inches/cen- 
timeters of thread. Allow' the basted piece to hang 
overnight so that it can stretch to its wearing length 
before seaming. The loose basting lets the fabric 
slip along the thread as it stretches. 



slight to moderate fullness; gathering for a larger 
amount. It is important to recognize the difference 
between the two seams when finished. Aji eased 
seam has subtle shaping but is smooth and unpuck¬ 



Moderate ease is controlled by a dual process of machine¬ 
basting, then pinning. Test stitch length on a single layer of fab¬ 
ric. Stitch should be long enough to allow the fullness to be 
drawn up easily on the bobbin thread, but not too long, or it 
will not control the fullness evenly. Machine-baste a thread's 
width from the seamline in area of longer piece that is to be 
eased in, then pm seam at ends and notches. Draw fabric up 
on easestitchmg, distributing fullness evenly. Pm as needed to 
hold fullness. With seam still pinned, baste. Stitch, eased side 
up, removing pins as vou stitch 


Bias edge to straight edge 

When joining a bias edge to a straight edge, take 
special care not to stretch the edge that is bias, or 
the seam will not lie smooth (that is, it will ripple). 
Handling the bias edge carefully, pin it to the 
straight edge, placing pins perpendicular to the 
seamline at intervals of approximately 3 to 4 in 
(8 to 10 cm). Stitch the seam with the bias edge on 
top, removing the pins as you stitch. 

Bear in mind that uneven and rectangular plaids 
cannot be matched if one fabric edge is cut on the 
bias and the other on the straight grain. 



ered. It may or may not call for control stitching. A 
gathered seam requires control stitching and retains 
more fullness. In both cases, the key to success is 
even distribution of fullness. 



Gathering is the process of drawing fullness into a much small¬ 
er area by means of two rows of machine-basting. From the 
right side, stitch one basting line just next to the seamline; 
stitch the second V* in (6 mm) away in the seam allowance. 
(See Gathering pages for details.) If seams intersect the gath¬ 
ered area, begin and end gathering stitches at seamlines. Pin 
seam edges together at matching points, such as notches. 
Draw up bobbin threads, distributing fullness evenly. Wind the 
drawn threads around a pm to secure gathers. Pin and stitch 
seam with gathered side up. 
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Tapes and bindings 18 
How to preshape tape 311 


Seams 


Taped seams 

Tape is sometimes added to a seam to keep it from 
stretching, or to strengthen it. The purpose, in any 
particular instance, depends on the type of seam and 
the fabric. While the seams most often taped are 
those at waistline, shoulder and neckline, taping is 
advisable for any seam where it is likely that there 



Tape at the shoulder (or other straight seam) should be 
attached to one side of the seam only, usually the back. Using 
the pattern as a guide, cut cotton tape (W 3 /a. or Vz in (6, 10, 
or 12 mm] width) just long enough to fit between neck and 
armhole seams. Baste tape to seamline, positioning it Vs in 
(3 mm) into seam allowance. Stitch with tape side up. 


will be strain during wear. An example is the under¬ 
arm curve of a kimono sleeve. 

When very little give is wanted in the seam use firm 
tape, such as cotton tape (Ki to Vi in [6 to 12 mm] 
wide). If a seam should have give, yet hold its shape, 
use bias tape. It is recommended that all tapes be 



Tape at the neckline (or any curved area) is easier to apply if 
preshaped into a curve (see How to preshape binding). Use 
V* in (6 mm) cotton tape; it shapes more easily than other firm 
types. Baste interfacing and facing to neck. Center tape over 
the neck seamline, on top of the facing. With tape side up, 
baste then stitch through all layers. 


presin link before application. As a i ule, tape should 
not extend into cross seams; that adds too much hulk. 
Cut tape the seam length, less seam allowances, and 
position it so that the ends stop at the cross seamlines. 
Whenever possible, stitch with the tape side up to 
ensure that tape is caught in the seam. 



Tape at waistline is applied to the skirt, after waist seam is 
stitched. Position tape close to seamline; stitch along edge clos¬ 
est to the seamline. Trim seam allowances even with outer 
edge of tape. Here tape serves three purposes: it keeps the 
waist from stretching, strengthens the seam, and minimizes 
fraying of seam allowances. 



Taping with bias is advisable for 
raschel and other open-structured 
or stretchy knits. Use nylon bias 
tape, cut in half lengthwise (1) 
Place the fold exactly on seam- 
line. Open the tape, baste and 
stitch through crease and 
seamline (2). If the seam is 
to be overedged, refold tape 
and zigzag or overedge stitch 
through tape and both seam 
allowances. Trim seam allow¬ 
ances close to the stitching (3). 



Tape under a topstitched 
seam, especially when gar¬ 
ment is a knit, will contribute 
stability and support. Use cot¬ 
ton tape, here 3 A in (2 cm) 
wide. Center it over the seam 
on the wrong side. Baste each 
edge of the tape through both 
the seam allowance and gar¬ 
ment Topstitch Va in (6 mm) to 
each side of the seam. Tape 
will be caught in the stitching. 
Trim seam allowances even 
with the tape. 
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Machine tension 28-29 


Machine parts 36-37 
Tying thread ends 149 


Seaming sheers, knits, and vinyls 

Sheers and laces: Because* construction details in 
sheers and laces show through (unless the garment 
is underlined), seams in these fabrics should be nar¬ 
row and inconspicuous. The traditional seams for 
these fabrics are the French and the mock French 
seams, but double-stitched seams are a good choice 
for a very textured sheer, such as heavy lace, and 
hairline seams are appropriate for collars, cuffs, and 
similar garment parts. 

Pin, or hand-baste with polyester thread, in the 
seam allowance only. Machine-stitch with a fine nee¬ 
dle (11/70 for most sheers, 9/60 for chiffon) and 
polyester thread. Use the straight stitch throat plate 
if possible; it has a small hole and fabric is less like¬ 
ly to be dragged into it. Pressure and tension should 
generally be decreased slightly and a shorter stitch 
used. Roller and no-snag feet prevent the fabric, 
especially lace, from being caught or snagged. 



Tissue paper under hard-to-manage fabrics can be an aid to 

spelling T assists the fabric to feed through the machine 
more ^ash 2- prevents me fabric from be*ng dragged into the 
ho«e o* the zigzag r.^t p*aie 3 l > prevents marring by the feed 
dog Basm a v.'<p of me pap^ - to one s-de of the seam With 
the paper ne/t to c fpy.rj oog iu*ch the seam To remove 
paper pu f 1 av. <v t*nrn w* of t rchtfia then from, 
the o’^er 


Knits: Seam choice for a knit fabric is based on two 
considerations: the amount of stress on the seam, 
and the degree of stretch in the fabric. Stress is 
determined by seam location (side, crotch, shoul¬ 
der, neck) and by garment fit: a tighter fit needs 
stronger seams. The degree of stretch can be clas¬ 
sified as minimum , moderate, or maximum. 

Generally, seams in knits should be constructed 
with give so that the stitching will not break when 
the fabric is stretched. The exception is a seam that 
will be stayed with a separate strip of fabric: the 
stay counteracts the give. 

To achieve the desired combination of stretch 
and strength, the right thread, needle, and stitch 
pattern must be chosen. Synthetic thread, such as 
spun polyester, is very strong and has a certain 
amount of stretch, and is thus an excellent choice 
for knits and other stretchy fabrics. A hall-point nee¬ 
dle, by going between yarns instead of cutting 
through them, will reduce the risk of damage. 

The stitch pattern is determined by the machine; 
study your instruction manual for special stretch 
stitches and uses. A straight stitch works perfectly 
well even on stretchy knits if the proper thread is 
used and the fabric is stretched a little during stitch¬ 
ing in the following way: hold the fabric in front of 
the presser foot with one hand and, with the other 
hand behind the presser foot, gently stretch the fab¬ 
ric as it passes under the needle. 

Test the seam on a scrap of fabric; if the seam 
allowance becomes narrower, the seam may need 
to be stitched at the % in (10 mm) guideline. When 
stitching is completed, the seam should be smooth 
and even. If the fabric has been stretched too much, 
the seam will look wavy and distorted; if stretched 
too little, it will look puckered or gathered. 

A zigzag stitch is stretchier than plain straight 
stitch, so the fabric need not be stretched during 
stitching. Tike care when you are zigzag stitching 
lightweight fabrics that they do not get pulled into 
the throat-plate hole. Using tissue paper under¬ 
neath and holding the fabric taut will help. An over¬ 
lock machine may be used to make seams on 
knitted fabrics. 

Knits have varying degrees of stretchability and 
this amount should he determined before cutting 
and sewing ar' knit (also before deciding on a par¬ 
ticular pattern). There are three stretch categories, 


classified according to how much 4 in (10 cm) of 
knit fabric will stretch crosswise without distortion: 
4 in (10 cm) of a slight or minimum stretch knit 
will stretch to 4% in (12 cm); of a moderate stretch 
knit, to 5 in (12.5 cm); of a super or maximum 
stretch knit, to 6 in (15 cm). Use the special knit 
gauge given on page 69 to determine the stretch 
category of your fabric. 

Minimum stretch knits are used primarily for 
comfort in wear. They can be stitched the same way 
as wovens, as long as the correct thread and a ball¬ 
point needle are used. Use the stretch-as-you-stitch 
technique for moderate stretch knits. In most cases, 
seam allowances need not be finished. However, if 
the raw edges tend to roll, an overedge seam is 
advisable. Maximum stretch knits must be stretched 
during stitching. Since the edges tend to curl, an 
overedge seam is usually best. 

Some knits have poor recovery: that is, they do 
not spring back to their original shape after stretch¬ 
ing. For the most part, it is better to avoid such 
knits. Should you have already bought one, how¬ 
ever, use lightened pressure to help minimize 
stretching while sewing, and tape crosswise seams 
(especially at shoulder and waist) to prevent them 
from stretching during wear. Remember to wash 
any stretch fabric before stitching. 

Vinyls and smooth leathers show puncture marks 
from pins and needles. They also tend to stick to 
the presser foot when stitched smooth side up. To 
ensure that puncture marks do not blemish the fin¬ 
ished garment, pin or baste only in seam allowances 
or hold edges together with paper clips; stitch only 
after fit of garment is satisfactory. 

Specially coated or specially designed presser feet 
are available that prevent these fabrics from stick¬ 
ing when stitched. Or you can coat the sewing sur¬ 
face of the fabric with baby oil, talcum powder, 
cornstarch, or chalk spot remover. Test on a scrap 
of the fabric first to make sure that whatever you 
use will come off satisfactorily. Masking tape can 
also be used if it can he removed with no ill effects. 

Wedge-shaped needles make it easier to sew vinyls 
and leather. The stitch length should he 8 to 12 
stitches per inch (2 to 3 mm). Tie off the thread 
ends instead of backstitching. Flatten seams open 
with a mallet, and use rubber cement to hold seam 
allowances flat, or topstitch on either side of seams. 
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Thread/needle/stitch length selection 26-27 
Hand-basting stitches 136-139 


Seaming pile fabrics 


The range of pile fabrics encompasses shot t-tolong 
pile lengths as well as sparse-to-dense pile coverage; 
backing fabric may be either woven or knitted. In 
most instances, the pile, not the backing fabric, is 
the major concern when stitching. 

To avoid distorting the pile, stitch seams in the 
direction of the pile. Since most piles slip and feed 
unevenly, care must be taken to exert the proper 
amount of pressure on fabric while stitching. Basting 
and top feed attachments will also help the layers to 
feed evenly. 

The longer or denser the pile, the greater the need 
to reduce bulk from seams. This can be done by shav¬ 
ing pile from seam allowances (illustrations below) 
or by narrowing the seam allowance and using an 
overedge seam. Be sure to pull pile from stitching 
before shaving pile or trimming seam (see right). 

If fabric is a knit, some give should be built into 
the seam; use a zigzag stitch or stretch the fabric 
slightly while using a straight stitch. Finish alt seam 
edges. Avoid practical stitches; the forward-reverse 
motion involved in the formation of these stitches 
can distort the pile and its direction. 
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Short pile can be 

trimmed from seam 
allowances before 
seaming Be sure to 
fit the garment first— 
seamlines cannot be let 
out once pile has been 
shaved off. To shave 
pile, hold scissors close 
to and parallel with 
backing fabric. Cut with 
short, even strokes. 
Take care not to shave 
pile past Vk in (3 mm) 
inside the seamline. 






Joining unlike fabrics 


Pile caught in stitching 

should be released and 
brought out to the right 
side This happens often 
with longer pile fabrics. 
Pile must be freed 
before seam allowances 
are shaved or trimmed. 
From right side, lift and 
pull out caught pile with 
eye end of heavy, blunt 
needle. 




Knit to woven: When a knit garment section is joined to one 
that is woven, the knit section will usually be smaller than the 
woven. To ensure balanced distribution of the two in relation 
to each other, first divide and pin-mark both edges into eighths. 
Then with right sides together, match sections at pm marks 
and baste the two together. Stitch with knit side uppermost, 
stretching the knit to fit the woven. 


Bulk from long pile is 

removed after seaming 
and releasing pile 
caught in the stitching. 
Finger-press seam 
open before shaving 
pile from seam 
allowances. Be sure 
of your seamlmes; 
they are difficult to 
let out after the pile 
has been shaved off 

O 



Pile to smooth: There may be difficulty when stitching a pile 
fabric to one with a smooth surface, in getting the two sur¬ 
faces to feed evenly with each other This slipping can be min¬ 
imized by hand-basting the two edges together with short, even 
stitches Then, exerting appropriate pressure on the fabrics, 
stitch in the direction of the pile with the smooth surfaced fab¬ 
ric uppermost as you stitch. 
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Pressing 15 
Marking methods 106 


Princess seams 

Princess seams are shaped seams designed to fit the 
lxxh’s contours. Beginning at shoulder or armhole, 
front or back, and running lengthwise, they may go 
just to the waistline seam or extend all the way to 
the hem. A typical princess seam will curve outward 



to accommodate the fullest part of the bust or back, 
then inward to conform to the waist, and finally out¬ 
ward again to fit over the hips. 

Careful checking of fit, pattern adjustments, and 
marking are necessary if the curves of the seam are 


to follow the contours of the body. Proper use of 
clipping and notching will permit the curves to lie 
smoothly against the body. Pressing should be done 
over a tailor’s ham: its rounded shape helps to re¬ 
tain and mold curves as the seam is pressed. 





1. Place a row of reinforcement stitches 
just inside the seamlines of the center 
panel, from the top edge to just below 
bottom notch. Clip between notches 


2. With side panel on top, match and pin 
the seamline, spreading the clipped edge 
to fit. Make additional clips if necessary. 
Baste in place. 


3. With clipped side up, stitch on the 
seamline, beyond the ends of the clips, 
being careful to keep the underside 
smooth. Backstitch at both ends of seam. 


Every princess seam consists of two 
separate edges curved in a precise rela¬ 
tionship to each other When joined, 
the seam shapes itself around the con¬ 
tours of the body. An entire dress front, 
as iNustrated above and at left, will 
have a center panel and two identical 
side panels, together producing a 
princess seam on each side of the gar¬ 
ment front Transfer all markings care¬ 
fully to fabric before removing pattern 





4. Remove basting and finger-press the 
seam open. Notch out fullness from the 
mwaid cu r ve. V 'herever possible, stag¬ 
ger positioning of dips and notches. 



5. Close seam and place over a tailor's 
ham. With tip of iron, press seam flat. Do 
not press into the body of the garment, 
especially in the curved areas. 



6 . Press the seam open over a tailor's 
ham. Reposition the seam whenever 
necessary to keep the curve of the ham 
matched to the curve of the seam. 
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Forming plain darts 

Darts are one of the most basic structural elements 
in dressmaking. They are used to build, into a flat 
piece of fabric, a definite shape that will allow the 
fabric to conform to a particular body contour or 
curve. Darts occur most often at the bust, back. 





Darts are formed from triangu¬ 
lar shapes marked on the pat¬ 
tern and consisting of stitching 
lines on each side of a center 
line. All these lines meet at the 
point of the dart. During con¬ 
struction, the dart shape is fold¬ 
ed (or in some instances cut) 
along the center line so that the 
stitching lines can be matched 
and then stitched. After stitch¬ 
ing. darts should be pressed in a 
particular direction. The general 
rule is to press vertical darts 
toward center front or center 
back and horizontal darts down¬ 
ward. Unusually deep or bulky 
darts are often trimmed or 
slashed and pressed open. A 
finished dart should point toward 
the fullest part of the body con¬ 
tour to which it is conforming. 


waist, and hips; accuracy in their position and in 
their fit is important if they are to gracefully empha¬ 
size the lines in these areas. 

Precise marking of construction symbols is also 
important. Choose a marking method that is suit¬ 


able for the fabric in hand. Stitching direction is 
from the wide end of the dart to the point. Knot 
thread ends at the point to secure them, linekstitell¬ 
ing can be used as a reinforcement at the wide end 
hut should not be used at the point. 



1. Before removing pattern, transfer the 
markings to wrong side of fabric. Tailor's 
tacks are shown here, but method will 
depend on fabric being marked. 



2. From wrong side, fold dart through 
center; match and pm corresponding tai¬ 
lor's tacks (or other markings). Baste, 
then remove tailor’s tacks. 



3. Starting from wide end of dart, stitch 
toward point, taking last few stitches par¬ 
allel to and a thread's width from tne fold 
Cut the thread, leaving 4 in (10 cm) ends. 



4. With thread ends together, form knot 
(do not pull tight). Insert pm through knot, 
then into point of dart. Tighten knot, let¬ 
ting pm guide it to dart point. 



5. Extend dart and press it flat as it was 
stitched. Press toward the point, being 
careful not to go beyond it—this could 
crease the garment. 



6. Place dart, wrong side up, over tailor's 
ham. Press according to direction it will 
take in finished garment, being careful 
not to crease rest of garment 
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Fabric marking methods 106 


Contour dart and French dart 

A contour dart is a long, single dm t that fits at the 
waistline and then tapers off in two opposite direc¬ 
tions to fit either both the bust and hip (known as 
a front contour dart) or the fullest part of both the 
back and the hip (known as a back contour dart). 
In effect, it takes the place of two separate waistline 
darts, one of them tapering toward the bust or back 
and the other toward the hip. 

A French dart extends diagonally from the side 
seam in the hip area to the bust. The diagonal line 
can be straight or slightly curved. French darts are 
found on the front of a garment, never the back. 




These darts are constructed in a special way. The 
contour dart is stitched in two separate steps and 
directions. The shape of the French dart necessi¬ 
tates its being cut open before seaming so that the 
two stitching lines can be accurately matched. 

For both the contour and French darts, all the 
stitching, fold, or slash lines, as well as all match¬ 
ing points, should be clearh marked. Because their 
lines are usualh more complex than those of the 
simple dart, they are best marked with tracing w heel 
and dressmaker’s tiacing paper. If vou must mark 
some other way, make sure that the shape of the 
lines is clearly indicated. 

(clipping is another essential in these darts. It will 
relieu* strain at the waist and other curved sections, 
permitting the dart to he smooth. 


Constructing a contour dart 



1. Transfer construction symbols to wrong side of fabric. A trac¬ 
ing wheel is good for this purpose, but test it first for legibility 
of markings and effect on fabric. Mark the stitching lines, cen¬ 
ter line, and all matching points 



3. A contour dart is stitched in two separate steps, beginning 
each time at the waist and stitching toward the point. Instead 
of backstitchmg, overlap the stitching at the waist. Tie thread 
ends at both points of the dart (see Step 4, p 171). 



2. Working from wrong side, fold dart along center line Match 
and pm stitching lines, first at the waist, then at both points, 
then at other matching points in between. Baste just inside 
the stitching line; remove pins after basting. 



4. Remove basting. At waistline, clip to within Vs in (3 mm) of 
stitching. (Clip will relieve the strain and allow the dart to curve 
smoothly past waist.) Press dart flat as it was stitched; then 
press it toward the center of garment 
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Machine threading 21, 24-25 


Darts 


Constructing a French dart 


Continuous-thread darts 



staystitching from the seamline end of the dart and taper both 
to meet approximately 1 in (2.5 cm) from point of dart. 




2. Slash through the center of the dart to where the rows of 
staystitching intersect. (This will not be necessary on those 
French darts in which part or all of the center portion is removed 
when the garment section is cut out.) 



4. Stitch dart from end to point, knotting thread ends. (Step 4, 
p. 171.) End can be backstitched. Remove basting. Clip seam 
allowances to relieve strain and let dart curve smoothly. Press 
flat as stitched, then downward over a tailor's ham. 


A continuous-thread dart is one that is stitched in a way 
that leaves no thread ends to be tied at the point. 
Stitching direction is from point to end, the opposite of 
the usual way. This dart is used mainly where a thread 
knot would detract from the look of a garment—in sheer 
fabrics, for example, or when the dart fold is to be on 
the outside of the garment. 

Each continuous-thread dart requires a special re- 
threading of the machine, in which the bobbin thread is 
passed through the needle and tied to the upper thread, 
creating one continuous strand. This strand is then 
wound back onto the top spool until the knot, and 
enough thread to stitch one dart, has been pulled 
through the top threading points. 



Special threading for each continuous-thread dart: 

First thread machine as usual and pull bobbin thread up 
through throat plate. Then unthread needle and pass 
bobbin thread through needle eye in direction opposite 
to way needle was originally threaded. Tie bobbin and 
upper threads together with as small a knot as possi¬ 
ble. Rewind top thread back onto spool, allowing knot, 
and enough bobbin thread to stitch one full dart, to pass 
through top threading points. 
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Catchstitch 143 


Darts in interfacing 



An abutted dart is a special type of dart that is used in such 
faoncs as interfacing to eliminate unnecessary bulk. The first 
step is to mark, with tracing wheel and dressmaker's tracing 
paper, the srtching lines and matching points of the dart. Then 
cut out center of dart along both stitching lines 



Br r g cu T edges together and baste in place to an underlay of 
C' T *on rape or a r 2 5 cmi -wide strip of lightweight fabric 
Cm ur-dehay s-ghr*y bnge* than dart Wni* ^traght stitching. 
s' : t. v* r -3 mrr, t 0 each ide cf atiuma • rv * using zigzag 
sr'tih, eerier o/er the awtt^d tr-e Pre^-s 



A lapped dart is another special dart type used to eliminate 
unnecessary bulk from interfacing. Mark, with tracing wheel 
and dressmaker's tracing paper, the matching points and the 
center and stitching lines. Slash along center of dart to the 
point, being careful not to cut beyond the point. 



Lap edges so the stitching lines meet; baste in place. Center 
the presser foot over the stitching line and stitch, using a short, 
wide multistitch zigzag or plain zigzag stitch. If using a straight 
stitch, place a rew Vfe in (3 mm) to each side of stitching line. 

( r ■ excess fabric and press. 



A catchstitched dart is an effective way to eliminate the bulk 
of an interfacing dart that is aligned with a dart in the garment. 
Using tracing wheel and dressmaker's tracing paper, mark the 
dart stitching lines and matching points. Cut along both stitch¬ 
ing lines to remove center portion of dart. 



Position the open interfacing dart over the stitched garment 
dart. Pull garment dart up through the two cut edges. Pin edges 
of interfacing alongside the stitching lines of the garment dart. 
Catch each edge to the garment dart over its stitching line with 
catchstitches. Press. 
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Underlining 86-87 


Darts 


Method 1: Darts stitched through two layers 


Darts in underlined garments 

Darts in underlined garments can be handled in 
two ways. The first method is to construct each dart 
through both garment and underlining fabrics as if 
the two fabrics were one. The other method is to 
stitch the garment darts and the underlining darts 
separately. 

The first, stitching both darts as one. is the 
method most often used. It is especially recom¬ 
mended for sheer fabrics because the dart does not 
show through to the outside. The second method, 
stitching darts separately, is suitable for very heavy 
or bulky fabrics. Whichever method is used, each 
dart is constructed according to its t\pe (see pp. 
171-173). 

There is one slight difference in French dart con- 
struction when the dart is to be underlined as one 
with the garment fabric. The nvo rows of staystitch- 
ing for the basic French dart (see p. 173). if stitched 
from point of intersection to end of dart, will serve 
to hold fabrics together in this area; a row of 
machine-basting from point of dart to staystitching 
intersection will secure the center (see right). 
Balance of construction would proceed as usual. 



Underlining). Where needed, staystitch through both layers. 
Starting just beyond point, machme-baste down center of darts. 



Match, baste, and stitch each dart. Remove machine-basting 
beyond point. Press darts flat and then in correct wearing direc¬ 
tion. Basting that is holding layers together should remain in 
place during further garment construction. 


Method 2: Darts stitched separately 



dart in its correct direction; press corresponding underlining dart 
in opposite direction. 



With wrong sides together, baste underlining to garment fab¬ 
ric (see Underlining) Because of shaping built in by darts, it 
may be necessary to place the layers over a tailor's ham for 
basting. When layers are joined, continue ga r ment construc¬ 
tion, handling both layers as one. 
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Plain tucks 


A nuk is *i smelled fold of fabric that is mosi often 
decorative in purpose, but it can also be a shaping 
de\ ice. Kach tuck is formed from two stitching lines 
that are matched and stitched; the fold of the tuck 
is produced when the lines come together. 

A luck's width is the distance from the fold to 
the matched lines. The width can vary, as can the 
space between tucks. Tucks that meet are called 
blind tucks; those with space between them are 
spaced tucks. A very narrow tuck is a pin tuck. 

Most tucks are stitched on the straight grain, par¬ 
allel to the fold, and so are uniform in width. Some, 
such as the curved dart tuck, arc stitched off-grain 
and their width consequently varies. 



Blind tucks 



tuck 

1. Mark the stitching 
lines of each tuck. If a 
tuck is to be made on 
the outside of garment, 
mark the right side of 
fabric; if on the inside, 
mark on wrong side. 

Use marking method 
suitable for fabric and 
for tuck location (see 
Marking methods). 

Width of tuck is one-half 
the distance between 
its stitching lines. 



2 Remove pattern. 

Fold tuck to inside 
or outside of the 
garment, according 
to design Match the 
stitching line and baste 
in place Stitch tuck. 


Useful gauges 
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Spaced tucks 



Pressing tucks 


A cardboard gauge can 

eliminate the need for 
marking stitching lines. 
First determine width of 
tuck and space between 
stitching lines of succes¬ 
sive tucks. Cut a piece of 
cardboard as long as the 
sum of these two widths; 
from one end mark off 
the tuck width and make 
a notch. Lower edge is 
placed along stitching line 
of previous tuck; upper 
edge is at fold; notch is at 
the stitching line of tuck 
being formed 



Press each tuck flat as 

it was stitched. If press¬ 
ing from right side, use 
a press cloth to avoid 
marring the fabric Then 
press all tucks in the 
direction in which they 
will be worn. To keep 
the ends of all tucks in 
position during balance 
of garment construction, 
staystitch across them 
as they were pressed. 


Throat plate markings on 

machine are helpful 
gauges for precise stitch¬ 
ing of tucks that range 
from 3 /e to 5 /s in (10 to 
15 mm) and sometimes 
% in (2 cm) in width. For 
instance, you can stitch 
a % in (10 mm) tuck by 
keeping the fold of the 
tuck on the 3 /s/10 mark. 
Other aids to stitching to a 
precise width are the edge 
of the presser foot (for 
narrow tucks), a separate 
seam gauge; or a quitter 
guide-bar (for wider tucks). 


Pin tucking by machine 



Pin tucks are automati¬ 
cally formed by the 
grooves of a tucker 
foot This foot is avail¬ 
able with different num¬ 
bers of grooves and is 
used with a twin needle 
(narrow space between 
needles for fine fabrics; 
wider space for thicker 
fabrics and knits). You 
can space the tucks by 
skipping to next groove. 











































































































Cord 18 

Zigzag stitching 30-33 


Overhand stitch 144 
Running stitch 145 


Shell tucks 



To form a shell tuck by hand, baste, then sew 
a narrow tuck. Use a running stitch, but every 
V 2 in (about 1 25 cm) take a few overhand 
stitches in place to scallop tuck Or machine- 
stitch tuck; then do overhand stitches, passing 
thread through tuck between scallops 



To form a shell tuck by machine, first baste 
a Ve in (3 mm) tuck. Set machine for the blind- 
stitch. Place tuck under foot with fold to left of 
needle so that the zigzag stitch will form over 
the fold and scallop the tuck. Test first for the 
proper stitch length, width, and tension. 


Corded tucks 



To make a corded, or piped, tuck, fold the 
tuck, positioning cord inside along the fold. 
Baste. Using a zipper foot, stitch close to cord. 
Test this procedure before tucking garment to 
make sure that the size of the cord is right for 
the width of the tuck. 


Cross tucks 



To form cross tucks, first stitch all the length¬ 
wise tucks and press them in one direction. 
Then form the second, or crossing, set of tucks 
at right angles to the first, taking care to keep 
the first set of tucks facing downward as you 
stitch. Press carefully. 


Adding tucks to plain garments 


Dart or released tucks 



Tucks can be added to any plain garment 
before it is cut. Tuck fabric first, then strategi¬ 
cally position pattern over tucks and cut out 
section. Required extra fabric width is equal to 
twice the width of a tuck times the total num¬ 
ber of tucks being added to the garment piece. 



Stitch the tucks in the order shown above. 
Start in the center of the piece of fabric and 
stitch the first tuck downward on the length¬ 
wise gram. Alternate stitching direction for rest 
of tucks as shown. This way, the fabric does 
not ripple and tucks will be straight. 



Dart tucks, sometimes also called released tucks, are 
used to control fullness and then release it at a desired 
point, such as the bust or hips. They can be formed on 
the inside or outside of the garment, fullness can be 
released at either or both ends. Sometimes the tuck is 
stitched across the bottom. Dart tucks may be stitched 
on the straight grain, or, in some instances, the stitch¬ 
ing lines may be curved to build in a certain amount of 
shaping. Care must be taken, especially when stitching 
lines are curved, to match them accurately. Reinforce 
the stitches by tying threads or backstitching Press 
carefully to avoid creasing folds. 
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Pleats 


Grain in fabrics 96-97 


How pleats are formed 

Pleats are folds in fabric that provide controlled f ull¬ 
ness. Pleating ma\ occur as a single pleat, as a clus¬ 
ter, or around an entire garment section. Basically, 
each pleat is folded along a specified line, gcncral- 
l\ called the foldiine. and the fold aligned with 
another line, the placement line (see illustrations at 
right). Patterns will vary as to what these lines are 
actualh called and how or whether they appear on 
the pattern. 

Most pleats are formed by folding a continuous 
piece of fabric onto itself. The exception is a pleat 
with a separate underlay stitched at the back. Pleats 
can be folded in several different styles (see below), 
the most common being the knife pleat, box pleat, 
and inverted pleat. A pleat with an underlay is 
alwavs an inverted pleat. Such variations as accor¬ 
dion and sunrav pleats are difficult to achieve at 
home and are best done by a commercial pleater. 

Pleat folds can be soft or sharp, depending on 
how they are pressed, but any pleat will hang bet¬ 
ter if it is folded on the straight grain, at least from 
the hiplinc down. 
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Though pattern markings vary, each pleat requires a foldiine 
and a placement line or other marking to which it is brought. 
Arrows showing folding direction may also appear. Sections to 
be pleated are usually cut as a single layer. 



Each pleat is folded along its foldiine, then brought over to 
align with its placement line. The folded section between fold 
and placement lines is called the pleat underfold; its fold is 
referred to as the backfold of the pleat. 


Types of pleat 



Knrfe pleats *a/e o r e fo*d*ne and 
p*acempr* * re al' The fo*ds are 
varied same c>recK> Some 

garments may have one? caster fac- 
r g o r e way and a*x)*he r fac^g me 
opoos*’e way 




Box pleats have two foldlines and 
two placement lines; the two folds 
of each pleat are turned away from 
one another The backfolds in box 
Pleats are fa r mg and may meet, but 
' T si not necessary 


Inverted pleats have two foldlines 
and a common placement line. The 
two folds of each pleat are turned 
toward each other and in this case 
they must meet. The backfolds face 
away from each other. 



Pleat with separate underlay: An 

inverted pleat in appearance, but 
constructed with a separate under¬ 
lay that forms underside of pleat. In 
place of usual two backfolds, there 
are two seams. 



Accordion pleats are very narrow 
pleats of uniform width resembling 
the bellows of an accordion. Front 
folds stand slightly away from the 
body, giving flared effect. Best done 
by a commercial pleater. 
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Linings 84-85 
Seam finishes 160 


Grain in fabrics 96-97 


Fabric considerations 

Almost any tvpe of fabric can be pleated provided 
that the right pleating techniques and finishes are 
employed. These are some of the considerations you 
should bear in mind when choosing a fabric for 
pleating. 

Pleat folds may be cither soft or sharp. The fab¬ 
ric best suited for sharplv folded pleats is one that 
will crease easily, is smooth and crisp, light to medi¬ 
um in weight, and firmly woven. Gabardine is a typ¬ 
ical example. The fabric can be made of almost any 
fiber. Some synthetics, such as the acrylics, will resist 
creasing enough to make pleating difficult, but not 
impossible. Knitted fabrics, too, are generally diffi¬ 
cult to crease, especially the heavier, bulkier knits. 

Consider, too, whether the garment will be laun¬ 
dered or dry-cleaned. Either cleaning process can 
remove sharp pleats, but when a garment is pro¬ 
fessionally dry-cleaned it is automatically repressed 
in the process. Laundering at home will necessitate 
re-forming and pressing the pleats yourself each 
time the garment is washed. This should not dis¬ 
courage use of a fabric you like; if each fold is 
edgestitched (see p. 183), the folds will stay in 
shape and in place through any type of cleaning. 
Topstitching can be used to keep pleats in position 
in the hip-to-waist area (see pp. 182-183). 

.Another possibility is to have the fabric, or the 
finished garment, professionally pleated. Commer¬ 
cial pleaters can apply a finish that makes pleats 
truly permanent. Elaborate pleats, such as accor¬ 
dion pleats, can only be made successfully by a pro¬ 
fessional pleater. Consult pleaters in your locality for 
the types of pleats they offer, the cost, and the 
amount and type of fabric required. Also check 
whether or not the fabric will need to be prepared 
in any way. 

For soft, impressed pleats, almost any fabric is 
suitable. The best choices are those that are fluid 
and will fall into graceful folds. Any material that 
cannot be sharply pleated is a likely candidate for 
soft pleats. With thick, spongy fabrics, soft pleats 
are usually the only possibility. 

To be sure a fabric will pleat as you want it to, it 
is wise to make several test pleats before pleating 
the garment. It is often worth testing edgestitching 
or topstitching as well, to see whether these tech¬ 
niques will help. If you find that the pleats do not 
hang properly, consult page 187. 


Pleat size and fabric weight should also be coordi¬ 
nated. Lightweight fabrics usually pleat well into 
any size and type of pleat. 1 leavier fabrics should 
generally be limited to pleats that are not too deep 
and have ample space between them. 

Pleats hang better and hold their shape longer if 
they are folded on the straight, preferably length¬ 
wise grain, at least from the hip down. If the gar¬ 
ment is shaped to fit the body from the hip up, it 
will be impossible to maintain the straight grain in 
this area. Before cutting the garment out, be sure 
to position the fabric on the grain. Take special care 
to square the grain of a woven stripe or plaid so 
that the fabric’s horizontal lines will square with its 
vertical lines after the pleats are formed. If the fab¬ 
ric is a printed stripe or plaid, be sure that it is 
printed on the grain; if it is even slightly out of true, 
do not use the fabric for pleating. 

When marking pleat lines, it is sometimes better 
to use the pattern just to locate these lines and then, 
with the pattern removed, thread-mark the lines, 
following the grain with your eye. 

An exception to the use of the lengthwise grain 
would be a fabric with a border print along one sel¬ 
vage. To achieve the desired effect, it may have to 
be positioned on the crosswise grain. It might also 
be possible to pleat a plaid on the crosswise grain, 
which could reduce the fabric requirements. 

Pleat finishes 




Underlinings are generally not recommended for a 
pleated garment, especially if it is being pleated all 
around. This is because it is extremely difficult to 
keep the fabric layers together along all of the folds. 
If an underlining should be necessary, carefully 
match and baste it to the fashion fabric along all of 
the pleat lines before folding. It will be a further 
help if all of the folds are edgestitched after the 
pleats have been formed. If there are only one or 
two pleats in the entire garment, edgestitching may 
he unnecessary. 

A pleated garment may be lined, but the lining 
itself should not he pleated and should in no way 
interfere with the movement of the pleats. To retain 
the desired swing, the lining can be a half lining, 
that is, one that extends to just below the fullest part 
of the hips. It can also be a lull-length lining, 
extending to garment hem, but with side seams left 
open far enough up to allow movement. 

11 there is no pattern piece for the lining, you 
can make it yourself in two ways. With one method, 
you first pleat the pattern and then cut out the lin¬ 
ing from the pleated-down pattern, following the 
shape of its outer edge. The other way is to use a 
plain A-line skirt pattern to cut out the lining. 
Bottom edge can be hemmed or seam-finished. The 
turned-and-stitched finish (see Seam finishes) is 
usually sufficient for a lining. 



Topstitched pleats Edgestitched pleats 
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Pressing 15 
Simplified tailor's tacks 147 


Pleating methods 

Pleats tan be formed from either the 1 ight side or 
the wrong side of the fabric. The method will 
depend on the fabric, the type of pleat being 
formed, and the pattern being used. If the fabric 
has a definite motif that must be followed in order 
to achiexe a particular effect, it is best to mark and 
form the pleats from the right side. If the pleat is 
a tvpe that is to be stitched on the inside from the 
hip to tlie waist, it will be easier to mark and form 
the pleats from the wrong side. 

Some patterns may also have certain seaming 
requirements that will make it necessary to match 
and stitch the pleats from the wrong side. This will 
be the case, for example, when you are construct¬ 
ing a pleat with a separate underlay. 

In pressing pleats, use a press cloth whenever pos¬ 
sible. If soft pleats are desired, press lightly if at all; 
if the pleats are to be sharp, use steam to help set 
the creases. If von want sharper pleats, dampen the 
press cloth, press, then allow the pleats to dry thor¬ 
oughly before moving them. To help maintain folds 
during further construction, do not remove the 
basting stitches holding the pleats until necessary. 



r^er't construe* on as oos*~*D*» 


Pleats formed from the right side 



1. With pattern pinned to right side of fabric, mark each fold 
and placement line with simplified tailor's tacks Use one thread 
color for foldlines, another for placement lines. Take small 
stitches every 3 in (7.5 cm), leaving thread loose between 
them Before removing pattern, clip thread between stitches. 



4. With fabric right side up, position a group of pleats over iron¬ 
ing board. (Support rest of garment during pressing.) Using a 
press cloth, press each pleat. For soft pleats, press lightly; for 
extra sharp pleats, dampen the press cloth and let pleats dry 

before moving them. 



U_J2\ 


2. Remove pattern carefully to avoid pulling out thread mark¬ 
ings. Working from right side, fold fabric along a foldline; bring 
fold to its placement line. Pin pleat through all thicknesses in 
the direction it will be worn. Do the same for each pleat, remov¬ 
ing thread markings as you pin. 



5. With garment wrong side up, press pleats again, using press 
cloth. If backfolds leave ridges during pressing, remove them 
by first gently pressing beneath each fold; then insert strips of 
heavy paper beneath folds and press again. Ridges can also be 
pressed out from the right side. 
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Pressing 15 

Fabric marking methods 106 


Pleats 


Pleats formed from the wrong side 



1. Before removing pattern, mark, on the wrong side of fabric, 
all foldlines and placement lines Choose a method of marking 
that will show on but not mar the fabric (tracing paper is illus¬ 
trated). Use one color (thread or tracing paper) to mark fold- 
lines, another to mark placement lines 


2. Working from the wrong side, if knife or box pleats, bring 
together and match each foldline to its placement line; if pleats 
are inverted (shown), bring together and match each set of fold- 
lines. Pm and baste through both thicknesses. If pleats will be 
stitched, as from hip to waist, do this now. 


I 1.i. 

i | | j 

3. Position inverted pleats in the direction they are to be worn 
This is done by spreading open the underfold of each pleat and 
aligning placement line to matched foldlines. Pm, then baste in 
place with spun polyester thread, through all thicknesses for 
the entire length of each pleat. 



4. With wrong side up, using a press cloth, press all of the 
pleats in the direction they will be worn. When they are knife 
pleats, all of the backfolds should be turned in one direction; 
the backfolds of box pleats will be facing each other, inverted 
pleats are pressed as shown above 


5. Turn garment to right side and, using a press cloth, press 
again. Be sure that all the pleats are facing in the direction that 
they will be worn. The basting that is holding the pleats in posi¬ 
tion should be left in place as long as possible during the rest 
of garment construction 


6. To remove ridges that may have been formed by the back- 
folds, turn garment to wrong side and press again, but using 
these techniques first press gently under each fold; then insert 
strips of heavy paper under the folds and press again These 
procedures can also be used on right side 
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Pleat with separate underlay 




1. To form a pleat with a separate underlay, 
f rsi bring together and match foldlines. Baste, 
f the foldlmes are to be partially stitched 
together, do this step next, then remove bast¬ 
ing from stitched area only. Press pleat exten¬ 
sions open along foldlmes. 



3. Remove Dastmg ho^tkig fold'-nes together 
Hem $r>n and p-eat e/tensiors separately from 
underlay After hemming, match, baste, and 
swch the U^snched part o* the underlay to the 
p*eat e/te^s-o^s St *cn from, he*' edge up to 
previous stncr r g 


2. With right sides together, lay pleat underlay 
over the pleat extensions, matching markings; 
baste along each seam. Beginning 6 in (15 cm) 
up from the hem edge, stitch each side of the 
pleat underlay to each pleat extension. Remove 
basting and press seam flat as stitched. 



4. Press seams flat as stitched. Finish seam 
allowances of underlay and extension so their 
edges will not show beyond hem edge: first 
trim diagonally across the corners of all seam 
advances, then whipstitch together each set 
of seam allowances within the hem area. 
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Pressing 15 
Hemming 302-307 


Topstitching and edgestitching 

Topstitching and edgestitching are 
two valuable techniques for helping 
pleats to lie and hang as they should. 
Topstitching, though primarily deco¬ 
rative, serves also to hold pleats in 
place in the hip-to-waist area. It is 
done through all thicknesses of the 
pleat. Edgestitching is applied along 


pleats 

the fold of a pleat both to maintain 
the fold and to give it a sharper crease. 
It is done after the hem is completed. 

When using either of these tech¬ 
niques, stitch from the bottom of the 
garment up toward the top. When 
applying both techniques to the same 
pleat, edgestitch first. 



To topstitch knife pleats 

in the hip-to-waist area, first 
pin-mark each pleat at the 
point where the topstitching 
will begin. Then, with the 
garment right side up, 
stitch through all thick¬ 
nesses, along the fold, 
from the pm to the top of 
pleat. Bring thread ends to 
underside and tie. 


Topstitch inverted pleats 

on both sides of the 
matched foldlines. Pin-mark 
each pleat where the top¬ 
stitching will begin. With 
garment right side up, 
insert needle between 
foldlines at marked point. 
Take two or three stitches 
across the pleat, pivot, 
then stitch along foldlme 
to waist. Beginning again 
at the mark, stitch across 
pleat in opposite direction, 
pivot, then stitch to the 
waist. Bring all threads 
through to the underside 
and tie. 





















































































Tying thread ends 149 
Turned-and-stitched seam finish 160 



To edgestitch pleat folds, 

extend the pleat and stitch, 
through the two thickness¬ 
es, as close to the fold as 
possible. Stitch from the 
finished hem edge up. 

Bring thread ends through 
to underside and tie. Both 
folds can be edgestitched, 
as shown, or just outer or 
inner folds if that is more 
suitable. 



To edgestitch and top- 
stitch: Folds are first 
edgestitched up to the 
point where the topstitch- 
ing will begin. If pleat has 
already been stitched 
together in the hip-to-waist 
area, remove a few stitch¬ 
es so that the edgestitch- 
ing can extend to exact hip 
point where the topstitch- 
mg will begin. Starting at 
that point precisely, top- 
stitch from hip to waist 
through all thicknesses. 
Bring all thread ends to 
underside and tie. 


Pleats 


Staying pleats 




Separate stay can be added to give support 
to stitched-down pleats in which top part of 
underfold has been eliminated by pattern piece. 
Seam each pleat down, then across underfold; 
baste in wearing direction. 


Cut stay as wide as garment part and deep as 
area to be stayed plus seam allowances; turn- 
and-stitch lower edge. Baste in place at top; 
slipstitch lower edge to tops of underfolds 
(other edges will be caught in seams). 



Self-stay can be formed on a stitched-down 
inverted pleat. First stitch down pleat Then, in 
two steps, stitch across both sides of under¬ 
fold. Slit along backfolds to stitching, trim fab¬ 
ric behind to 5 /e in (15 mm) from stitching 


Bring the top of the trimmed underfold back up 
to top edge of garment. Carefully align this self¬ 
stay with the rest of the pleat and baste it in 
place along top. This top edge will be caught 
into the seam. 
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Hemming 302-307 


Hemming pleated garments 

Depending upon the type of pleats, the hem in a 
pleated garment is sewn sometimes before and some¬ 
times after pleats are formed. 

Hemming before pleating is easier, but it is appro¬ 
priate onlv when the pleats are all-around and 
straight, or when the top portion does not require 
teaming or extensive filling. If shortening is neces- 
sar\ after hemming, garments pleated as described 
can be raised from the top without distorting the 
pleats The amount that can be added after hemming 


Handling seam allowances in hem area 


Hemhne 



| 




A seam that is at a flat part of the pleat is first pressed open 
and then trimmed to half its width from the hem edge to the 
hemkne Th*s is a grading technique that will eliminate unnec¬ 
essary bu'^ from the hem in this area 



Hem width 


A seam that is at the backfold of a pir- • s also* Frst pressed 
ope* and trimmed to t-a*f *s 4 r-e" edge to hem ne 
T ner so that seam aSowan^s ca*« T .»jrr. .n (U actions 

op nio them a her- a-* -#e N 


is very limited: only half the width of the top seam 
allowance is available for the purpose. 

Hemming after pleating is the more common 
order of procedure and is necessary when there is 
only a single pleat or cluster; when the pleat is 
formed with a separate underlay; or when, on an all¬ 
round-pleated garment, the pleats are seamed or fit¬ 
ted at the top. Sometimes, especially with heavier 
fabrics, it may be helpful to press in the pleat folds 
to within 8 in (20 cm) of the hem edge, complete 



Finish the hem edge and stitch the hem in place, using a 
method that is suitable for the fabric (see Hemming). When 
turning up hem, make certain that seamlines are matched and 
seam allowances are in the pressed-open position. 



Finish the hem edge and stitch hem in place, using a suitable 
hemming method. To keep backfold creased, edgestitch close 
to the fold, from the hemline up, to meet the seam at the point 
* c lipped Secure thread ends. 


the hem, then press in the rest of the pleat folds. 

Seams within a hem are treated in different ways 
according to where the seam is—that is, whether at 
a flat part or at the backfold of the pleat—and 
whether the seam is stitched before or after hem¬ 
ming (see below). Most seams are stitched before 
hemming, but, in some cases, such as a garment that 
is hemmed before pleating, or a pleat formed with 
a separate underlay, there will be one or two seams 
to be stitched after hemming. 



If this seam is stitched after hemming, it is treated differ¬ 
ently. First press seam open, then trim diagonally across each 
corner at the bottom of the seam allowances. Whipstitch these 
trimmed edges flat to the hem. 



If this seam is stitched after hemming, first press seam flat 
as stitched. Then trim diagonally across both corners at bot¬ 
tom of seam allowances. Whipstitch together the trimmed 
edges, then rest of hem area seam allowances. 
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Centered zipper 330-331 
Invisible zipper 338-339 


Adjusting fullness within hem 


The amount of fullness in a pleated hem can be 
reduced or increased by restitching the seam (or, 
proportionately, the seams) within the hem area. 

To reduce fullness, restitch a deeper seam, wider 
at hem edge and meeting original seam at hemline. 
Remove original stitches from altered part of seam; 
press; trim new seam allowances. 

To increase fullness, restitch a shall own seam, 
narrower at hem edge and meeting original seam 
at hemline. Remove original stitches from altered 
part of seam; press; trim new seam allowances. 

In either case, do not alter the original seamline 
so much that you distort the shape and hang of the 
hem. The altered seam is pressed open or flat 
according to where it falls on the pleat. 




Plackets in pleated garments 

The placket seam is usually the last seam to be 
formed in a garment that is pleated all around. It 
is at this point that the zipper should be sewn in. 
The pleats around the zipper can then be formed. 
Proper positioning of this final seam is important 


to ensure that the zipper is as inconspicuous as pos¬ 
sible. If the pleats are box or inverted, try to posi¬ 
tion the placket seam down the center of the pleat 
underfold; then install the zipper by either the cen¬ 
tered or invisible zipper method (both described in 


Zipper section). If the garment is knife-pleated, try 
to position the placket seam where the pleat back- 
fold will fall; then insert the zipper by means of the 
special lapped application that is shown and 
described below, in the last three illustrations. 



For box or inverted pleats, position final seam 
down center of underfold and use either the 
centered or invisible zipper application. With 
inverted pleats, the folds will conceal the zip¬ 
per placket, box pleats may not. 



For knife pleats, stitch the final seam at the 
pleat backfold, leaving the top part open for the 
zipper. Clip into the left seam allowance; turn 
it to wrong side of garment and baste in place, 
as shown. 



Turn garment to right side; position closed zip¬ 
per under basted seam allowance with the fold¬ 
ed edge close to the teeth and top stop just 
below top seamline Baste. Then, using a zip¬ 
per foot, stitch close to fold 



Turn garment to wrong side, extend unclipped 
seam allowance. Place other half of zipper face 
down on the seam allowance with the teeth 
Ve in (3 mm) beyond the seamline. Baste, then 
open zipper and stitch to seam allowance 
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Selecting the correct pattern size 44-47 




Altering pleated garments 

Alterations in a pleated garment will be fewer, and 
easier to make, if the pattern is selected by hip mea¬ 
surement. Overall width or length adjustments, if 
needed, are best made in the pattern before the 
garment is cut out. Slight fitting modifications, such 
as tapering a garment to improve fit from hip to 
waist, are taken care of in the garment itself after 
it has been test-fitted. 

A width alteration in a garment with all-around 
pleats must be divided and applied equally to each 
of the pleats. With knife or box pleats, this involves 
moving both the fold and placement lines; with 
inverted pleats, only the foldlines. For a garment 
with a single pleat or a cluster, it is easier to alter 
the u7ipleated part of the garment. 

So that pleats may hang properly, grain line must 
be maintained from at least the hip down. (It is 
often impossible to keep the grain perfect above 
the hip because of the shaping involved.) If the fab¬ 
ric you are using has a definite vertical design, as 
a plaid would have, it is necessary to position width 
alterations to conform to it. 


Length adjustments 

Length alterations are best made on the pattern, 
along the lengthening/shortening line specified on 
the pattern piece (see drawing below). This is the 
point where the designer feels a change will least 


affect the garment’s shape. Length can also be 
adjusted at the hemline in hemming. After hem¬ 
ming, length can be changed slightly by lowering 
or raising the garment at the top seamline. 

To lengthen, cut pattern along the lengthening/ 
shortening line. Tape tissue paper to one edge, 
then spread the two cut pattern edges apart the 
amount that the pattern is to be lengthened. 

Tape in place. Redraw all the pleat, seam, and 
cutting lines affected by the alteration. 

To shorten, measure up from the lengthening/ 
shortening line the amount the pattern is to 
be shortened. Draw a line across the pattern 
parallel to, and the measured distance from, the 
adjustment line. Fold pattern on adjustment line. 

Bring fold to the drawn line and tape in place. 

Redraw the pleat, seam, and cutting lines that 
were affected by the alteration. 
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Width adjustments in pattern 




Knife pleats are 

altered by repositioning 
both the fold and the 
placement lines. 

To increase garment 
width, redraw both 
lines so pleat is 
narrower. 


To decrease garment 
width, redraw both 
lines so the pleat is 
wider. 



Box pleats are altered by 
repositioning both foldlines 
and both placement lines. 
To increase garment 
width, redraw the lines so 
the pleat is narrower. 


To decrease garment 
width, redraw a wider pleat. 



Inverted pleats are altered 
by repositioning the fold¬ 
lines only. 

To increase garment 
width, redraw each foldline 
inside the original. 



To decrease garment 
width, redraw each foldline 
outside the original. 
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Correcting the hang 


Width adjustments in hip-to-waist area 

Sometimes a pleated garment will need attention 
from hip to waist only. This is best done in the fab¬ 
ric after pleats have been basted in place. Try the 
garment on to determine how much it must be 




Pleats only folded: Refold all pleats by the same amount, nar¬ 
rower to increase and deeper to decrease garment width. 


taken in or let out. Remove garment and release 
basting in hip-to-waist area. Divide total amount of 
alteration by the number of pleats and alter each 
pleat by the fractional amount (see below). 




Pleats to be seamed: Reposition all seams equally inside orig¬ 
inals to increase and outside to decrease garment width. 



If pleats overlap at bot¬ 
tom, lower skirt from top 
(no more than half the 
seam allowance). Re-fit 
pleats at top if necessary; 
mark new top seam. If 
pleats still overlap, over/ 
all width must be adjust¬ 
ed (see below). 



If pleats spread open at 

the bottom edge, raise 
garment from top to cor¬ 
rect the hang. Re-fit the 
pleats at the top if neces¬ 
sary; mark new seamlme. 
If this proves inadequate, 
readjust overall garment 
width (see below). 


Adjusting overall garment width in fabric 

Overall garment width can, if necessary, be adjust¬ 
ed in the fabric after all pleats have been basted in 
place. The technique is similar to width adjustment 
in patterns in that pleats are made narrower (to 


increase) or wider (to decrease). It differs in that, 
along with a uniform width adjustment from the 
hip dowm, the garment can easily and accurately be 
tapered through the hip-to-waist area as well. For 


knife or box pleats, adjustment is made equally on 
fold and placement lines. With inverted pleats, only 
the foldlines are altered. Maintain the original 
grain line from the hip down. 
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1. Making sure that all pleat lines are 
still marked, release one pleat. Re¬ 
pin this pleat on marked lines but 
extend it out from the garment. 


2. Put garment on, take in or let out 
extended pleat at hip, tapering to 
waist, until garment fits comfort¬ 
ably. Remove garment. 


3. Leaving garment pinned, pin-mark both 
new pleat lines; release pleat. Measure 
between old and new lines at a few points; 
double measurement for total at each point. 


4. Divide amount of total change at each point by the number of 
pleat lines to be changed Alter each line by that amount at the same 
points. From hip down, the new line should remain parallel with the 
original; from hip up it will probably be tapered 
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Even and uneven plaids 103 



Above, a typical even-plaid fabric. Below, the same fabric pleated in three different ways. 


Pleating according to a plaid or stripe 

An all-around-pleated skirt in a plaid or striped fab¬ 
ric must often be made without a pattern. The rea¬ 
son: the vertical bars in a particular fabric will rarely 
correspond to the pleat lines on a pattern. A pat¬ 
ternless pleated skirt is not difficult to make, but it 
does require understanding of basic pleating prin¬ 
ciples and methods. It also requires you to calcu¬ 
late the fabric requirements for your size (see 
opposite page) and for the pleat style you choose. 

.As an example of the pleating possibilities one 
fabric can offer, we have pleated the same even- 
plaid fabric (shown unpleated at the right) in three 
different ways to emphasize different blocks. 

There are only two limitations to pleating accord¬ 
ing to fabric. You must keep repeats consistent and 
folds at a depth that wall hang satisfactory—not so 
deep as to be lumpy; not so shallow that the pleats 
will not swing gracefully. Wearing ease at the hip 
is usually about 3 in (7.5 cm), but this can be mod¬ 
ified slightly to accommodate the fabric design. 
Keep in mind, also, that an uneven plaid is suitable 
for knife pleats only. 



1. T>e even-picrd fabric r- the example above, lm if e-plea ted to 
emphas*ze the vert-cal rows of darker blocks 




3. Here the fabric is again knife-pleated, but this time it main¬ 
tains the original motif of the fabric. 
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Taking your body measurements 112 
Slip basting 137 


Centered zipper 330-331 
Invisible zipper 338-339 


Pleats 


Estimating amount of fabric needed 


Fabric needs for an all-around-pleated plaid skirt 
depend mainly on width of fabric, desired skirt 
length, and hip measurement. Fabric width and hip 
measurement are simple, but skirt length takes 
some calculating. It is the finished length plus top seam 
and hem allowances. You will probably need two to 



Waistline- f 


Total 

length 


Hemline 



Skirt size at hip is the hip 
measurement plus 3 in 
(7.5 cm) ease. (Skirt will be 
tapered from hip to waist.) 

To produce finished skirt 
length, start with fabric 
lengths equal to the length 
finished skirt will be plus top 
seam and hem allowances. 


three lengths for one skirt. To each extra length, 
add a full horizontal motif to allow for matching. 
Assuming that the unpleated circumference should 
be about two and one-half to three times the hip 
measurement, the minimum requirements arc two 
lengths of 54 in (140 cm) -wide fabric and three of 



Plan each skirt length so that the hemline is located, on each 
length, at the same dominant horizontal motif or stripe. When 
cutting out additional lengths, be sure to include an additional 
horizontal motif to allow for matching all the lengths horizon¬ 
tally to the first length 


36 or 45 in (90 oi l 15 cm) -wide fabric. For 30 in 
(92 cm) hips, for example, 108 in (270 cm) would 
be roughly sufficient. To achieve it you would have 
to join two skirt lengths of 54 in (140 cm) or three 
of 36 or 45 in (90 or 115 cm) -wide fabric. Larger 
hips might require another length of fabric. 




Cut lengths to match horizontally and repeat vertical progres¬ 
sion exactly; slip-baste lengths together. Locate seams, espe¬ 
cially placket seam at center of underfold for inverted or box 
pleats (zipper, centered, or invisible); at backfold for knife pleats 
(special lapped application, p. 185). 


Single or cluster pleats 



For a single pleat or cluster, 

use the pattern, as follows: First 
pleat pattern, pinning or taping 
each pleat along its entire length. 
Then pleat fabric according to its 
lines, conforming as closely as 
possible to type, size, and num¬ 
ber of pleats in pattern. 



Position pleated portion of pat¬ 
tern over the pleated fabric (the 
two should be the same, or very 
nearly the same, in area). Pm the 
pattern to the fabric, then cut out 
the garment piece along the out¬ 
side cutting lines. 
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Thread selection 12 
Stitch-length selection 28-29 


Grain in fabrics 96-97 
Seam finishes 160-161 


Gathering explained 

Gathering is the process of drawing a given amount 
of fabric into a predetermined, smaller area, along 
one or several stitching lines, to create soft, even 
folds. Fabric is usually gathered to one-half or one- 
third the original width; the effect may be soft and 
drapev or crisp and billowy, depending on the fab¬ 
ric. Gathering most often occurs in a garment at 
waistline, cuffs, or yoke, or as ruffles. Gathering is 


done after construction seams have been stitched, 
seam-finished, and pressed. Because gathers fall 
best on the lengthwise grain, the rows of stitching 
should run across the grain. 

Stitch length for gathering is longer and tension 
is looser than usual; test both on a scrap of your fab¬ 
ric first. Suitable stitch lengths vary from 6 to 12 
stitches per inch (2 mm to 4 mm), shorter for sheer 


or light fabrics and longer for thick, heavy materials. 
The shorter the stitch length, the more control you 
have over the gathers, no matter what the fabric. 

In gathering, it is the bobbin thread that is 
pulled, and a looser upper tension makes it easier 
to slide the fabric along the thread. For heavy fab¬ 
rics or extensive gathering, use an extra-strength 
thread in the bobbin. 


How to gather fabric 



1. Working on the right side of the fabric, stitch 
two parallel rows in seam allowance, one a 
thread width above seamlme, the other Vi in 
{6 mm) higher. Leave long thread ends. Break 
smchir.g at seams, as illustrated, it is difficult 
to gather through two thicknesses. 



straight edge, right sides together, matching 
notches, center lines, and seams. Anchor bob¬ 
bin threads (now facing you) at one end by 
twisting in a figure 8 around pins. Excess mate¬ 
rial is now ready to gather. 



3. Gently pull on the bobbin threads while, with 
the other hand, you slide the fabric along the 
thread to create uniform gathers. When this 
first gathered section fits the adjoining edge, 
secure the thread ends by winding them in a 
tight figure 8 around a pm. 



bobbin threads and repeat the process from the 
other end. When the entire gathered edge 
matches the straight edge, fasten the thread 
end. Adjust gathers uniformly and pin at fre¬ 
quent intervals to hold folds in place. 



5. Before seaming gathered section, be sure 
macr^ne -s set to stitch length suitable to fab¬ 
ric ar-d *ens»on is oalanced W th gathered side 
up sttf.cn seam on seamVie. ho»d*ng fabric on 
either s*de of need*e so that gathers w* not 
oe $Mcn<?d ' r o trie p'eats 



6 . Trim any seam allowances, such as side 
seams, which are caught into the gathered 
seam Press seam as stitched, in the seam 
allowances, using just the tip of the iron. Seam- 
f msh the edge with a zigzag or overedge stitch, 
or apply a stay (opposite page) 



7. Open garment section out flat and press 
seam as it should go in finished garment— 
toward bodice if a waistline seam, toward 
shoulder if a yoke seam, toward wrist if a cuff. 
Again, work with just the tip of the iron, press¬ 
ing flat parts only, taking care not to crease folds 



8 . Press the gathers by working the point of 
the iron into the gathers toward the seam. 
Press from the wrong side of the fabric, lifting 
the iron as you reach the seam. Do not press 
across the gathers; this will flatten and cause 
them to go limp. 
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Zigzag stitching 30-33 Uneven basting 144 
Machine parts 36-37 Running stitch 142 


Corded gathers 


Gathering by hand 



Zigzag stitching over a thin, strong cord is useful when a long 
strip or a bulky fabric is to be gathered. Place cord V« in (6 mm) 
above seamlme; use widest zigzag stitch over cord to hold it 
in place. Pull on cord to form gathers. 



small areas or very delicate fabrics. Using small, even running 
stitches, hand-sew at least two rows for best control. To gath¬ 
er, gently pull unknotted ends of threads. 


Staying a gathered seam 

A gathered seam often needs a stay to prevent 
stretching or fraying, to reinforce or to add com¬ 
fort, and to give a professional look to the inside. 
Stay can be woven seam binding, cotton tape, or 
narrow grosgrain ribbon. With gathered edge of 
seam up, place stay on seam allowances so that one 
edge is right next to permanent stitching. 

Straight-stitch close to lower edge, through all 
thicknesses. Trim seam allowances even with the top 
edge of the stay. If fabric frays readily, zigzag-stitch 
seam allowances to the stay. Press seam and stay in 
correct direction (Step 7, opposite page). 



Joining one gathered edge to another 



1. Cut a stay to match length finished seam is to be Transfer 
pattern markings to stay and pin to wrong side of one section, 
matching markings. Gather section and baste to tape. 


2. Pm ungathered section to section gathered in Step 1, right 
sides together, matching all markings. Gather second section 
to fit first one, and baste in place. 


Gathering 


Gathering by machine 



A gathering foot automatically gathers with each stitch the 
machine takes. The longer the stitch, the more closely the fab¬ 
ric will be gathered Determine the amount of fabric needed by 
measuring a sample before and after gathering 



Stitch along top edge of stay if the fabric frays easily. 



3. Stitch through all layers, including stay tape, on seamlme 
Stitch a second row % in (6 mm) into seam allowances Press 
seam allowances in one direction with stay uppermost 
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Stitch length 28-29; width 30-31 


Tying thread ends 149 
Pin tucks 176 


Shirring explained 

Shirring is formed with multiple rows of gathering 
and is primarily a decorative way of controlling full¬ 
ness. In contrast to gathering, in which fullness is 
controlled within a seam, the fullness in shirring is 
controlled over a comparatively wide span. 

Lightweight fabrics are the most appropriate for 
slurring; they may be either crisp or soft. Voiles, 
batistes, crepes, and jerseys arc excellent choices. No¬ 
iron fabrics are good because it is difficult to press 
shirring without flattening it. 

Your pattern should specify the areas to be 
shirred; these can range from a small part, such as 



A shared oao gives a dramatic look and an easy fit. 


a cull, to an entire garment section, such as a bodice. 
Rows of shirring must be straight, parallel, and 
equidistant. The\ ma\ be as dose together as V\ in 
(b mm) or as fai apart as an inch or so ( l 2 or 3 cm), 
depending on personal piefrreiuc and pattern spec¬ 
ifications Width to be shined is sit b\ the pattern. 


How to shirr fabric 



1. Stitch repeated rows of gathering stitches over section to 
be shirred, spacing rows an equal distance apart. Gather each 
row separately by pulling on bobbin thread. Measure first row 
when it is shirred and make sure that all subsequent rows are 
gathered to the same length 



If shirring is to be joined to a flat piece, first place gather¬ 
ing stitches in seam allowance, one row just inside seamline 
and a second V* in (6 mm) above. Stitch rows for shirring, and 
c hirr to de*' red width Gather and attach seam as specified in 

bas*c procedure for gathering (p. 190). 



2. Secure rows, after all have been gathered, by tying the thread 
ends on each row; then place a line of machine stitching across 
the ends of all rows If ends of shirred area will not be 
stitched into a seam, enclose the thread ends in a small pin 
tuck to hold them securely. 



3. The fullness produced by shirring should be pressed with 
great care; if it is not, the weight of the iron will flatten the 
folds and ruin the intended effect. Press on the wrong side, 
into the fullness, with just the point of the iron. Do not press 
into the shirred area itself. 
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Elastic thread 12 
Cord 18 


Machine parts 36-37 
Slipstitch (uneven) 143 


Staying a shirred area 
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To stay a seam only, the procedure is exactly like that for a 
gathered seam (p. 191). Position stay tape over shirred side of 
untrimmed seam allowance, keeping edge just next to seam- 
line. Stitch lower edge of tape; trim seam allowance even with 
top edge, then zigzag through all layers. 



To stay a seam and a section, cut stay fabric the same width 
and V 2 in (1.25 cm) deeper than shirred section. Pm stay to wrong 
side of shirred area, turning under lower edge and keeping seam 
edges even; baste Stitch stay into seams when garment sec¬ 
tions are joined; secure lower edge to last row of gathering. 


Elasticized shirring 


This stretchy, flexible form of shirring hugs the 
bodv neatly, yet expands and contracts comfortably 
with the body's movements. The shirring is easily 
done by using elastic thread in the bobbin and reg¬ 
ular thread in the needle. Wind the elastic thread 
on the bobbin, stretching it slightly, until the bob¬ 
bin is almost full. 

Set the machine to a 6-7 stitch length (4 mm), 
and test the results on a scrap of your fabric. Adjust 
stitch length and tension if necessary. To get the 
desired fullness, the bobbin (elastic) thread may 
have to be pulled after stitching, as in gathering. 

Mark the rows of shirring on the right side of the 
garment. (Or, after marking the first row, you can 
use the quilter guide-bar to space the other rows.) 
As you sew, hold the fabric taut and flat by stretch¬ 
ing the fabric in previous rows to its original size. 
To secure ends, draw the needle thread through to 
the underside and tie. Run a line of machine stitch¬ 
ing across all the knots or hold them with a narrow 
pin tuck at each end of the shirred section. 




To stay a shirred section, cut a strip of self-fabric 1 in 
(2.5 cm) wider and deeper than shirring. Turn in raw edges 
V 2 in (1.25 cm) on all sides; pin in place to the wrong side of 
shirred area. Hand-sew the stay in place with small, invisible 
stitches. A stay will protect the shirred area from strain. 


Shirring with cord 



This technique is essentially gathering with cord (see 
p. 191) but in multiple rows. Cord is placed directly on 
shirred lines; ends are secured by knotting 
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Thread selection 12 
Hand needles 13 


Grain in fabrics 96-97 
Hand-sewing techniques 134 


Smocking explained 


Cable stitch 


Smocking consists of fabric folds decorativclv 
stitched together at regular intervals to create a pat¬ 
terned effect. The folds may be pulled in as the 
stitching is done, or the fabric may be first gathered 
into folds and then smocked (see Gauging, below). 
A smocking pleater machine can also be used to 
gather the fabric before smocking. Lightweight and 
crisp fabrics are best, but almost any fabric can be 
smocked. You will need two and one-half to three 
times the desired finished width; patterns specify 
fabric required. 

Smocking is done before the garment is con¬ 
structed. Popular areas for smocking are yokes, 
bodices, pockets, sleeves, and waistlines. Smocking 
is based on a grid of evenly spaced dots (see 
Stitching guide, below); stitch variety is achieved by 
joining dots at differing points. If a fabric like ging¬ 
ham is being used, its pattern can serve as a guide 
in place of the grid. 

A decorative thread, such as six-strand embroi- 
derv cotton or silk buttonhole twist, is best for 
smocking; the colors can be chosen to match or 
complement the fabric. It will take long crewel nee¬ 
dles to reach the span required by some of the stitch 
patterns. Smocking can be simulated by means of 
the decorative stitches provided by modern sewing 
machines. 


Stitching guide 

The stitching guide or pattern may be purchased 
as an iron-on transfer, or you can make your own 
dot pattern with a very hard-leaded pencil. Rows of 
dots should align with the fabric grain. 



•/ar' ’he cots »o gukfc s f t:h rg or- rght side of fabric 



Typical use of smocking shows decorative effect. 

Gauging (advance gathering) 

Taking small stitches under dots, as shown, baste 
along each row. Leave one end loose; draw up two 
rows at a time to desired width. Dots will appear at 
tops of folds to indicate smocking stitch points. 



Smock at dots, when finished, remove gathering stitches. 



Bring the needle up 
from underside at 
first dot. Keeping 
thread above the 
needle, take a short 
stitch through fabric 
under second dot 
and draw fabric up. 



Keeping thread 
below needle, take a 
short stitch under 
third dot. Draw up 
fabric. To keep folds 
even, always pull 
thread at right angle 
to stitch. 



On fourth dot, keep 
thread above nee¬ 
dle. Alternate in this 
way until the row is 
finished. Try to keep 
folds even when 
drawing up stitch. 



Repeat the identical 
procedure for each 
subsequent row, 
alternating thread 
above and below 
needle in matching 
pattern dots This 
will make rows 
exact duplicates, as 
this pattern requires. 
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Decorative machine stitching 30-34 


Honeycomb stitch 


Wave stitch 



Work from left to 
right with needle 
pointing left Bring 
the needle out at 1 
then take a small 
stitch at 2 and 
another at t; pull 
thread taut. 



6 


3 4 

• • 



Re-insert needle at 
dot 2 and bring it 
out at dot 3 in row 
below (two rows are 
worked together for 
this design). Thread 
will be underneath 
the fold 




Repeat first stitch 
procedure by taking 
a small stitch at dot 
4 and another at dot 
3 Pull the thread 
taut. Then re-insert 
the needle next to 
dot 4 





Pass the needle up 
from dot 4 to dot 5 
in the upper row, 
and continue to 
repeat pattern until 
the whole row is 
done. End stitching 
in the bottom row 


This stitch produces 
long floats on wrong 
side. A stay will pre¬ 
vent snagging of the 
floats during wear. 
Apply the stay the 
same as for a 
shirred section. 







Smocked effect by machine 


Bring the needle up 
from the underside 
at dot 1. Keeping 
thread above the 
needle take a stitch 
at dot 2. Pull thread 
tight to complete 
stitch. 


Take next stitch at 
dot 3 in second row 
(in this design, two 
rows are worked 
together); draw the 
thread through. 


Keeping the thread 
below needle, take 
a stitch under dot 4 
and draw stitches 
together by pulling 
thread up. The 
thread emerges 
from inside the 
stitch. 


Return to first row 
by taking complete 
stitch at dot 5. Keep 
thread above needle 
when picking up 
dot 6. Draw stitches 
together. Continue 
to end of that row. 


Repeat for all pairs 
of rows, with thread 
above the needle 
on upper rows and 
below needle on 
lower rows. 



1. Place rows of gathering stitches in groups of two Va in (6 mm) 
apart. Repeat paired rows as required by size of smocked area, 
spacing them 3 A in (2 cm) apart. Gather each group. 



2. Cut an underlay 1 in (2.5 cm) wider than the shirred area; 
fold under long raw edges V? in (1.25 cm) and pm or baste to 
wrong side. Test decorative machine stitches for maximum 
width of V* in (6 mm). 



3. With garment right side up, place decorative stitching 
between the Va in (6 mm) rows of shirring. Striking effects can 
be created using different patterns and thread colors 
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Grain in fabrics 96-97 
Cutting and joining bias strips 310-311 


Straight ruffles 



ally a small hem); the other edge is gath¬ 
ered to size and then sewn into a seam 
or onto another unfinished edge 



A ruffle with a heading has both edges 
finished or hemmed It is gathered at a 
specified distance from the top edge to 
give a gracefully balanced proportion. 



A double ruffle is gathered in the center, 
halfway between the two finished edges. 
It is then topstitched through the center 
to the garment section. 


Types of ruffle 

A rullle is a strip of fabric cut or handled in such 
a wa\ as to produce fullness. Though primarily dec¬ 
orative, ruflles may also serve a practical purpose, 
such as lengthening a garment. 

Rudies are of two tvpes, straight and circular, 
which differ in the wav they are cut. The straight 
ruffle is cut as a strip of fabric; the circular ruffle is 
cut from a circle. With the straight ruffle, both edges 
are the same length and the fullness is produced 



Straight ruffles are gathered to produce fullness. 


through gathering or pleating. For the circular ruf¬ 
fle, a small circle is cut from the center of a larger 
one and the inner edge forced to lie flat, produc¬ 
ing fullness on the outer, longer edge. Soft, light- 



C p rcu ar ruffles are specially cut to produce fullness. 


weight fabrics ruOlc best. A general rule* for decid¬ 
ing the proper relation between ruffle width and 
fullness: the wider the ruffle (or the sheerer the fab¬ 
ric ) the* fuller the ruflle should hr 



Single-layer ruffles are made from one layer of fabric and the 
edges finished with either a narrow machine or a hand-rolled 
hem. The edges can also be finished with decorative stitching, 
if appropriate to design of finished garment. 



A self-faced ruffle is a single layer of fabric folded back on 
itself. It is used when both sides of a ruffle will be visible, or 
to give added body to sheer or flimsy fabrics. It creates a lux¬ 
urious appearance wherever it is used. 


Determining length 


^ Finished length ^ 


To determine length of fabric needed for 
a ruffle, allow about three times the fin¬ 
ished length for a fully gathered ruffle, 
twice the length for a ruffle that is slightly 
gathered. Straight ruffles are usually cut on 
either the crosswise or the bias grain. 



Piecing of fabric strips is frequently nec¬ 
essary to achieve required length. Seam 
strips with right sides together, making 
sure sections match in pattern and direc¬ 
tion of grain. On ruffles for sheer curtains, 
strips can be cut along the selvage to get 
maximum length without piecing and to 
avoid the necessity of hemming. 
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Decorative machine stitching 30-34 
Hand-rolled hem 326 


Machine attachments 36-37 


Single-layer straight ruffles 



Plain ruffles can be any width. Cut strip to finished width plus 
1 in (2 5 cm). This allows for 5 /e in (1.5 cm) seam allowance and 
Vs in (1 cm) hem. Make hem first (see Hemming, below). Then 
place two rows of gathering stitches V* in (6 mm) apart, inside 
seam allowance Pull bobbin threads to gather. 





Ruffles with headings require a fabric strip 3 A in (2 cm) wider 
(for hems) than the finished width. Make a 3 /e tn (1 cm) hem 
on each edge (see Hemming, below). Determine width of head¬ 
ing, place first gathering row that distance from one edge. The 
second row is placed V * in (6 mm) below. Gather to size 



Double ruffles require strips 3 A in (2 cm) wider than ruffle is 
to be. Make a 3 A in (1 cm) hem on each edge (see Hemming, 
below). Place gathering rows at the center of the strip, one 
Vs in (3 mm) below and the other Vs in (3 mm) above the cen¬ 
ter line. Stitch so bobbin thread is on right side of ruffle. 


Hemming single-layer ruffles 



To hem edge by hand, first machine-stitch 
V4 in (6 mm) above marked hemline. Trim hem 
allowance to V* in (6 mm). Fold hem to wrong 
side, so that the stitch line shows 



Working right to left, take small stitch through 
fold; then Vs in (3 mm) below and beyond that 
stitch, catch a few threads of ruffle. Pull thread 
to roll hem to wrong side. 



Machine hems can be made to look very much 
like hand-rolled hems with the help of a hem- 
mer foot attachment. Check machine instruc¬ 
tion book for specific directions 



Decorative machine stitching can be placed 
on a turned-back hem edge to both hold and 
finish it, or it can be applied along a raw, 
unturned edge using an overlock machine. 


Self-faced ruffles 





Plain ruffles to be self-faced require a double width of fabric 
folded in half, wrong sides together. Cut strip twice as wide as 
ruffle is to be. plus 1V* in (3 cm) ( 5 /s in (1 5 cm) seam allowance 
on each layer). After folding strip, stitch gathering rows and pull 
threads as for single-layer type. 


Ruffles with headings require a fabric strip double the intend¬ 
ed width. Fold fabric wrong sides together, so edges meet on 
underside at desired depth of heading Pm the edges. Then, 
where edges meet, sew two rows of gathering stitches, V» in 
(6 mm) apart, each holding a raw edge in place. 


Double ruffles that are to be self-faced require strips exactly 
twice the desired finished width. Fold fabric, wrong sides 
together, so edges meet at center line Pin. Stitch gathering 
rows V* in (6 mm) apart (Vs in (3 mm) from each edge) Have 
bobbin thread on right side; it aids gathering 
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Gathering 190-191 
Collars 226 


Stitching a plain ruffle into a seam 


Stitching a ruffle to curves or corners 


To sow a ruffle into a scam, first hem or face the 
ruffle strip; next pin the ungathered strip to one 
garment section; then gather the ruffle to fit and 
permanently stitch in place. The adjoining garment 
section is sewn on over the ruffle. 

Special care must be taken with the ruffle seam 
allowance so that its extra fullness does not cause 
bulk in the completed seam. The seam allowance 



1. Pin-mark the prepared ruffle strip and the garment edge to 
which it will be joined into an equal number of parts. Right sides 
together, match and pin ruffle to garment at markings. Gather 
ruffle to f.t edge, distributing fullness evenly. 



3. Press sea^ before K>r> rg :o second garment section to pre¬ 
vent kmps or uneven smch»ng Us*ng just the po*nt of r he iron, 
press njf% edge **at n the seam allowance only —do not 
iet the f On go beyond sMC^ 


should be pressed flat before the second garment 
section is attached; after attaching, the seam should 
be carefully graded, clipped, and notched. 

The finished seam should be pressed so that the 
seam allowance of the ruffle is not pressed back 
onto the ruffle, where it would distort the hang of 
the ruffle. It would also necessitate extra pressing, 
which could flatten out the fullness. 



2. When ruffle is gathered to size and pinned in place, stitch it 
to garment section on seamline. Stitch with ruffle up, and, as 
you stitch, hold work in such a way that the gathers are not 
sewn into little pleats. 



4. Pin edge with ruffle attached to second seam edge, right 
sides together, so ruffle is between the two garment sections. 
Stitch a thread width from first seam so no stitching will show 

on right side of garment or ruffle. 


Ruffles must frequently be sewn into curved seams 
or sharp corners, a situation that occurs often in col¬ 
lars/In such cases, the ungathered ruffle must be 
pinned to the garment piece with extra fullness pro¬ 
vided at the curve or corner. This allows for the 
greater distance the ruffle’s outer edge must span. 

After stitching, the fullness within the seam allow¬ 
ance should be carefully graded and notched out. 



When attaching a hemmed ruffle, remember that the right 
side of the ruffle must show on the completed garment. If the 
garment piece is a collar, have right side of ruffle against right 
side of upper collar as you stitch. 



As the under and upper collar are being joined, the ruffle will 
be between the two garment sections. The final stitching 
should be slightly outside any other stitching so that no previ¬ 
ous thread lines will show on finished collar. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 Reducing seam bulk 159 
Bias strips 310-311 


Stitching a plain ruffle to an edge 



To attach a ruffle to a straight edge, pin the ungathered strip 
to the straight edge, gather it to fit, then permanently stitch in 
place Trim the seam allowance of the ruffle only to Vs in (3 mm), 
leaving other seam allowances intact. 



Fold untrimmed seam allowance under Vs in (3 mm), then fold 
again so that cut edge of ruffle is enclosed and inside fold of 
seam allowance is on seamlme. Pm in place and topstitch along 
edge at stitch line through seam allowances only 



Turn ruffle away from straight edge and press the finished seam 
allowance toward garment so ruffle will hang properly To be 
sure seam allowance will stay in that position, slipstitch the fin¬ 
ished edge to the garment. 



To stitch a ruffle to a curved edge, proceed as for gather¬ 
ing ruffle to edge, baste in place. Place right side of a VA in 
(3 cm) wide bias strip to wrong side of ruffle, raw edges even. 
Stitch through all thicknesses on seamline. 



Trim and grade seam allowances, removing as much of the 
bulk of the ruffle seam allowance as possible Bias strips are 
recommended here because they shape around curves better 
than the straight seam allowance could 



Turn ruffle away from edge and seam allowance toward gar¬ 
ment so that ruffle is in proper position. Press seam allowance 
flat. Turn under remaining raw edge of bias strip V* in (6 mm) 
and slipstitch to garment 


Attaching headed or double ruffles 



If ruffle is at an edge, place wrong side of ungathered ruffle 
against wrong side of garment, matching bottom row of gath¬ 
ering stitches to seamline on garment. Gather ruffle to fit; 
stitch, with the ruffle up, along the seamline 



Trim seam allowance of garment to Vs in (3 mm). Turn ruffle to 
outside of garment and topstitch in place along top row of gath¬ 
ering stitches. The seam allowance will be completely enclosed 
by the second line of stitching 



If ruffle is not at an edge, first mark desired location for ruf 
fie on right side of garment. Pm ungathered luffle to garment, 
gather to fit, and topstitch to garment Use gathering stitches 
as a guide, stitching just alongside them 
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Grain in fabrics 96-97 


Circular ruffles 

The deep fullness and the fluid look characteristic 
of circular ruffles are created by the way the fabric 
is cut rather than by means of gathering stitches. 
Circular niflles can be used anywhere that gathered 


ruffles would be suitable; they are especially effec¬ 
tive at necklines and when made of sheer, filmy fab¬ 
rics. To make circular ruffles, a paper pattern is 
essential. Measure the length of the edge to which 


ruffle will be attached; this will be the circumfer¬ 
ence of the inner circle. Next, decide the width of 
the .ruffle; this will be the distance between the 
inner and outer circles. 



On paper, draw inner circle first. Draw outer circle at width of 
ruffle Add 5 /e in (1.5 cm) at edge of each circle. 


Cut fabric along outermost circle first. Then cut on grainline 
to the innermost circle and cut it out. 


Staystitch inner circle on seamline. Clip seam allowance 
repeatedly until inner edge can be pulled out straight. 


Piecing to achieve length 



Long ruffles may require piecing. Circumference of inner cir¬ 
cle determines length you get from each piece (circumference 
is approximately three times the diameter). Cut out as many 
circles as necessary to reach desired length. Staystitch all inner 
edges and clip seams so circles can be pulled flat. Lay stretched 
circles end to end to calculate length. 

To join pieces, simply seam the adjoining straight ends and 
press seams open and flat. Sew together enough circles to 
equal or exceed the length of the edge to be joined. Excess 
length can be trimmed from either or both ends of the pieced 
ruffle. For self-faced ruffles, be sure to cut out twice the num¬ 
ber of circles needed for each ruffle's full length. 















































Neckline finishes 205-207 


Finishing outer edge 


Attaching to a garment 



Single-layer circular ruffles are finished on outer edge, before 
attaching, with a narrow hem or decorative stitching.This 
creates a definite "right" and "wrong” side 



1. Place wrong side of ruffle against right side of garment with 
ruffle seam allowance flat and smooth (additional clips may be 
required). Baste layers together. 


2. Join facing sections and seam-finish outer edge Match fac¬ 
ing to garment edge, seams and notches aligned Baste, then 
stitch, reinforcing point with short stitches. 




Self-faced circular ruffles require duplicate circles, or two iden¬ 
tical pieced strips. With right sides together, stitch along outer 
edge. Trim seam and turn to right side 


3 . Trim and grade seam allowances, leaving garment seam 
allowance the widest Clip seam allowances to stitching Under¬ 
stitch to keep facing from rolling to right side. 


4. Turn facing to inside, finish ends, and baste to zipper. Turn 
ruffle away from garment when pressing necklme seam, do 
not press ruffle fiat onto garment 
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Finishing ends 




Tapering ends into the garment seamline 

is a common method for finishing off ruffles, 
especially when the ruffle does not continue 
the full length of the seam. Position the ruffle 
on the seam, drawing it beyond the seam 
allowance until the outer finished edge cross¬ 
es the seamlme where the ruffle will end. 
Only this outer edge will be visible on 
garment as ruffle ends slant inward. 



continuation of the straight seam being 
joined Fold seam allowances under at 
bottom edge and slipstitch them in place 
to finish off the hem edge 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 



Tiny hems are used to finish a ruffle edge 
not caught into a seam, as might be the 
case at a cuff In such instances, attach ruf¬ 
fle on its normal seamline; at end of ruffle 
turn fabric to wrong side and slipstitch in 
place with tiny hand stitches. In cases 
where the flat ends of two ruffles meet, 
fold ends under and seam together by hand. 



Ruffles not applied to an edge are almost 
always incorporated into a cross seam. 

Before stitching the cross seam, make sure 
the gathering or topstitching rows are aligned 
with one another so that the ruffles match 
perfectly when the seam is completed. 
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Wc am choose a neckline or collar style to flatter 
the face as well as to highlight our best features and 
draw attention away from the worst. But a collar 
especially must he impeccably finished to be effec¬ 
tive; it should be symmetrical and fit both the neck¬ 
line and the garment smoothly. To achieve this, care 
must he taken in every step of construction, and 
this chapter guides you through every stage of 
sewing, for all types of necklines and collars. 
Decorative finishes for both are also covered, along 
with the use of interfacing to give shape and con¬ 
trol. So whether you choose a simple or elaborate 
neckline or collar, any construction and detailing 
problems are solved here. 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 


Neckline facings 


A facing is tin* fabric used to finish raw edges of a 
garment at such locations as neck, armhole, and 
front and back openings. There are three categories 
of facings: shaped facings, extended facings (essen¬ 
tially shaped facings), and bias facings. 

A facing is shaped to fit the edge it will finish 
either during cutting or just before application. A 
shaped facing is cut out, using a pattern, to the 
same shape and on the same grain as the edge it 
will finish. A bias facing is a strip of fabric cut on 
the bias so that it can shaped to match the curve 
of the edge it will be applied to. 

After a facing is attached to the garments edge, 
it is turned to the inside of the garment and should 
not show on the outside. 

In order to reduce bulk, both shaped and bias 
facings can be cut from a fabric lighter in weight 
than the garment fabric. Because the extended fac¬ 
ing is cut as one with the garment, garment and 
facing fabric are always the same. 

The illustrations at the right show some examples 
of neckline-shaped facing pieces and a bias facing. 



vidua I parts are 
then sewn togeth¬ 
er to form a com¬ 
plete facing unit, 
which is attached 
to, and serves as 
a finish for, the 
raw edge. 



The extended facing is cut out as an 

extension of the garment; it is then 
folded back along the edge it finishes. 



A bias facing is a narrow 
strip of lightweight fabric 
cut on the bias so it can 
be shaped to conform to 
the curve of the edge it 
will finish. Less bulky and 
conspicuous than a 
shaped facing. 


Interfacing necklines 

Depending on pattern and fabric, it may be neces¬ 
sary or desirable to interface a garment neckline 
before applying the facing. Interfacing will help to 
define, support, and reinforce the shape of the neck. 

The type of interfacing is dictated by the gar¬ 
ment fabric; the method of application will depend 
on both the pattern instructions and the type of 
interfacing selected. If the pattern does not include 
separate pattern pieces for cutting out the inter- 



tf the facing pattern was used to cut out interfacing p>eces, 
♦rim V? - 25 cm frQn t> ou’^r edge of each 


facing, use the facing pattern pieces, but trim away 
54 in (1.25 cm) from the outer edges of the inter¬ 
facing so that this edge will not extend beyond the 
complete facing (see below). 

When it is an extended facing, the inner edge of 
the interfacing may either meet the garment fold¬ 
line or extend Yi in (1.25 cm) beyond it into the 
facing portion. If edge and foldline meet, catch- 
stitch the edge to the foldline; if the edge extends, 


If zipper has not been applied to the garment, trim away the 

unnecessary interfacing along the placket seamline. 


match the garment and interfacing foldlines and 
stitch the two together along the fold, using very 
short stitches approximately Yi in (1.25 cm) apart. 

If a zipper will be inserted, reduce bulk of inter¬ 
facing by trimming it away at the placket seamline. 
If the zipper has been applied, trim the interfac¬ 
ing as close to the placket seamline as possible (see 
below). Topstitching on zipper determines how far 
in the interfacing can extend. 



If zipper has been applied, trim interfacing along placket top¬ 
stitching; position cut edges under seam allowances. 
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Pressing 15 

Seam finishes 160-161 


Staystitching 156 


Construction of shaped neckline facings 


Shown and explained below are the three most typ- 
ical examples of shaped neckline facings. Although 
they look different, they are similarly constructed. 
If interfacing is being used at the neckline, apph it 


to the garment before attaching the facing. If any 
alterations have been made to the garment that 
all'cct the edges to be faced, he sure to alter facing 
and interfacing accordingly. 



1 . To help maintain the shape of 
the facing, staystitch Ve in (3 mm) 
inside the neck seamline of each 
facing section. With an extended 
facing, staystitch inside the gar¬ 
ment neck seamline as well. Lay 
the pattern pieces back onto the 
fabric sections to check whether 
the staystitched edges have 
retained their original measure¬ 
ments. If section is shorter, clip and 
release a few stitches; if longer, 
pull up on several of the stitches. 




Round neck facing unit 

2. With right sides together and 
the markings matched, seam the 
front facing sections to the back 
facing sections at shoulders. Press 
seams flat as stitched, then open. 
Trim the seam allowances to half¬ 
width, seam-f msh if necessary, 
using a hand overcast stitch. A 
complete extended facing unit will 
consist of two garment fronts with 
each of their extended facings 
seamed, at the shoulders, to the 
back neck facing section. 



Round neck and separate 
front facing unit 



Round neck and extended front 
facing unit 


3. Keeping seam allowances open, 
apply a finish suitable to the fabric 
along the outer, unnotchod edge of 
the facing unit Some of the possi¬ 
ble finishes are shown below 
(Also see Seam finishes.) 


A turned-and-stitched fin¬ 
ish is best for lightweight 
fabrics Turn edge of facing 
under Ye in (3 mm), press. 
Stitch close to the folded 
edge 



A stitched and-pinked 

edge will minimize fraying 
on most fabrics. First 
place a row of stitches 
V* in (6 mm) from edge, 
then pink the edge. 



For a bias-bound edge, 

use ready-made bias tape 
Preshape and wrap tape 
around edge; topstitch. 





















































Pressing 15 

Reducing seam bulk 159 


Centered zipper 330-331 
Lapped 334-335; invisible 338-339 


Applying shaped facing to neckline with zipper 




1 . Right sides together, matching notches, markings, and seam- 
knes, p*n facing to neck If zipper has been inserted, open 
zipper and wrap ends of facing to inside around each zipper 
ha f Baste facing to garment along neck seamline. 



4 . ^ace seam .vrong side up over a tailors ham or the curved 
edge o* an ronmg ooard Us* r g the t<p of the ron press seam 
open Press carefM*y to prevent the seam edges from making 
ar ‘mpr-^it on r«gM 0* ganr-er-T 


If zipper has not been inserted, facing ends can be handled 
in two ways. To use the first method, shown above, keep cen¬ 
ter back seam allowances of both facing and garment extend¬ 
ed; then pm and baste them together in this position. 



From the wrong side, with the facing extended away from the 
garment pla^e seam over a seam roll. Press all seam allow¬ 
ances toward the facing. Press carefully to avoid creasing either 

the facing or the garment. 



In second method, reinforce neck seamlme for Vi in (1.25 cm) 
on each side of center back seam. Clip seam allowance along 
center seamlme to reinforcement stitches; fold ends down to 
inside of garment. Fold facing seam allowances back; baste. 



5. To keep facing from rolling to outside of garment, the seam 
should be understitched. With facing and seam allowances 
extended away from garment, stitch from right side close to 
neck seamline, through facing and seam allowances. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Cross-stitch tack (single) 139 


Diagonal basting 137 
Fasteners 364-365 



2. With facing side up, stitch facing to garment along the neck 
seamline; secure stitching at both ends. Check to be sure that 
the neck seamlines will align with each other when the zipper 
is closed. Remove basting Press seam flat. 



6 . Turn facing to inside of garment, allowing seamline to roll 
inside slightly. Align facing and garment seamlines and center 
markings, then press along neck edge. To hold edges in place, 
it may be helpful to diagonal-baste along neck edge. 



If it is a square neckline, apply the facing in the same way but 
reinforce the corners by using short stitches for t in (2.5 cm) 
on both sides of each corner. To relieve strain when facing is 
turned to inside of garment, clip into the corners. 



7. With facing and garment seamlines aligned at shoulders, 
baste facing in place Use either several closely spaced whip¬ 
stitches (1) or a cross-stitch tack (2), catching only facing edge 
and seam allowances of garment 



3. Trim and grade seam allowances, making garment seam 
allowance the widest Trim diagonally across center back seam 
allowances and cross-seam allowances at shoulders. Clip 
curved seam allowances. If not already in, insert zipper 



8. With ends folded under, pin facing to zipper tape Make sure 
that the facing will not be caught in the zipper Open zipper and 
slipstitch facing to zipper tape Close the zipper and attach the 
fastener at the top of the placket 
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Pressing 15 Bound and machine-worked 
buttonholes 342-356 


Applying shaped facing to neckline and garment opening 


Sonic designs require facing of both the neck and 
a front or back opening. The facing used for the 
opening may be a separate piece or an extended 
facing. Buttonholes are the usual closure. Bound 
buttonholes are constructed before facing is applied; 
machine buttonholes, afiet 'application. 






1. With right sides together, 
matching markings and notch¬ 
es, pin and baste the facing to 
the garment along the neck 
seamline. When it is a sepa¬ 
rate front facing, pin and 
baste down the opening edge. 
With an extended facing, the 
facing has been folded back 
onto the garment, producing a 
fold rather than a seam. In this 
situation, there is no need to 
match, pin, and baste. 




2 . Stitch facing to garment 
along the seamline. With the 
separate front facing, it may 

be advisable to stitch direction¬ 
ally, starting at center back and 
stitching to lower edge of front 
facing on each side. Reinforce 
corners formed by the neckline 
and opening edge seamlines, 
by taking small stitches for 1 in 
(2.5 cm) on both sides of each 
corner. With the extended fac¬ 
ing, just the neck seamline is 
stitched; backstitch at both 
ends to secure stitching. After 
appropriate stitching, remove 
basting and press the seam flat 
as stitched. Do not press the 
fold of an extended facing. 
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Neck and separate front facing 


Neck and extended front facing 







































































Cross-stitch tack (single) 139 Diagonal basting 137 
Reducing seam bulk 159 




Neck and extended front facing 



5. Press facing and 
seam allowances 
away from gar¬ 
ment From right 
side, close to seam¬ 
line, understitch 
through facing and 
seam allowances. 


6 . Turn facing to the 
inside; align center 
markings and seam¬ 
lines. Diagonal-haste 
along neck, if 
needed, to hold 
layers together, / 
press J 


3. Trim, grade, and clip seam 
allowances, making garment 
seam allowance the widest. 
Trim diagonally across the 
seam allowances at the cor¬ 
ners and cross seams. 


4. Place curved part of 
seam over tailor's ham or 
seam roll, for corners and 
straight part of seam, use 
a sleeve board. With tip 
of iron, press seam open 







Basting with whipstitches 



7. With seamlines and 
center markings 
aligned, baste facing 
to garment at shoul¬ 
ders, using either 
closely spaced whip¬ 
stitches or a cross- 
stitch tack. Catch only 
the facing and the 
seam allowances of 
the garment. Finish 
the backs of bound 
buttonholes with the 
facing, or make 
machine buttonholes 
through garment and 
facing (See Bound 
and machine-worked 
buttonholes ) 
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Combination facings 



1. A combination fac¬ 
ing is a shaped facing 
in which both the 
neck and armholes 
are finished by the 
same facing unit. 
Staystitch neck and 
armholes of both fac¬ 
ing and garment. 
Construct facing unit 
and garment, leaving 
all the shoulder 
seams open. Zipper 
may be inserted 
before or after the 
facing is applied 



2. Pm a narrow tuck 
in fronts and backs of 
garment shoulders, 
as shown. This tuck, 
which is released 
later, ensures that the 
facing and seams will 
not show on the out¬ 
side of the garment. 
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Pressing 15 


Cross-stitch tack (single) 146 
Reducing seam bulk 159 




3. Right sides together, pm and baste facing to gar¬ 
ment along the neck and armhole seamlmes of the 
facing. (For facing treatment at zipper placket, see 
p 206.) Facing side up, stitch facing to garment, 
starting at shoulder seamlmes. 



4. Remove the basting; press seams flat. Trim, 
grade, and clip seam allowances. Trim cross-seam 
allowances diagonally. Place seams over a seam roll 
and carefully press all seams open. Then press all 
seam allowances toward facing. 



6 . Release tucks at 
shoulders. With neck 
and armhole seam 
allowances folded 
back and the facing 
out of the way, baste 
then stitch the gar¬ 
ment shoulder seams. 
Tie thread ends. Press 
seams flat, then open; 
push through opening. 



7. Trim facing seam 
allowances at the 
shoulders to V* in 
(6 mm). Turn under 
and slipstitch together, 
over garment seams. 



Whipstitches 



8. Press facing 
shoulder seams. 

With side seams 
aligned, baste the 
facing to garment 
seam allowances, 
using either a few 
closely spaced whip¬ 
stitches or a cross- 
stitch tack. At zipper 
placket, slipstitch the 
turned-under facing 
ends to the zipper 
tapes. Attach fasten¬ 
er at top of placket. 

































































































Slipstitch (uneven) 146 Centered zipper 330-331; 

Cutting and piecing bias strips 310-311 lapped 334-335; invisible 334-335 


Constructing and applying a bias facing 

A bias facing is a narrow rectangular strip of light¬ 
weight fabric* cut on the bias so that it can be 
shaped to conform to the curve of the edge it will 
be sewn to and finish. This shaping is done with 
the aid of a steam iron. For details, see Step 1. 

The bias facing is often used instead of a shaped 
facing on garments made of sheer or bulkv fabrics, 
A conventional shaped facing, because of its width, 
might be too conspicuous on a garment made from 
sheer fabric; a shaped facing cut from garment fab¬ 
ric might be too bulky when the fabric is thick or 
hea\y. 

The finished width of a bias facing is generally 
from l /2 to 1 in (1.25 to 2.5 cm). The cut width of 
the strip, however, must be twice the finished width 
plus two seam allowances. (The strip is folded in 
half lengthwise. The folding automatically gives the 
facing one finished edge.) The total length need¬ 
ed equals the length of the seaiuline of the edge 
being faced plus 2 in (5 cm) for ease and finish¬ 
ing. It may be necessary to piece bias strips to 
obtain the required length; see pages 310-311. The 
zipper should be inserted in the garment before 
applying a bias facing. 



ment. If edges of facing are slightly uneven from the shaping, 
trim and even them before pinning to garment. Stitch along 
seamline Remove basting and press. 


Seam ri ; ~ ■ - ...- 

allowance 

Finished 

width LU_ 

Determining width of bias strip 



Determining length of bias strip 

Length and width. Bias strip should be twice the desired fin¬ 
ished width plus two seam allowances, each the same width 
as the garment seam allowance. Length equals length of edge 
being faced plus 2 in (5 cm) for ease and finishing. 



3. Trim and grade seam allowances, making sure that the gar¬ 
ment seam allowance is the widest. Clip seam; trim ends of 
bias to V* in (6 mm). Extend facing up and away from garment 
and press along seamline. Fold ends of facing to inside. 



1 . Cut out strip; fold it in half lengthwise. Using a steam iron, 
press strip flat. Shape by pressing again, stretching and curv¬ 
ing folded edge to mold raw edges into curve that matches 
edge being faced Keep raw edges even 



4 . Turn facing to inside of garment, letting the seamline roll 
slightly beyond the edge. Pin in place along folded edge. Slip¬ 
stitch edge and ends of facing to inside of garment. Remove 
pins. Press. Attach fastener at top of placket 
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Corded seams 165 


Bias strips 310-311 
Making cording 312 


Corded necklines 


Application of cording to faced neckline 


The applic ation of cording, made from self- or con¬ 
trasting fabric, gives a decorative finish to a neck¬ 
line edge. Note that although cording is sometimes 
referred to as piping, the two are different. The dif¬ 
ference is explained on page 312. 

There are two application methods for cording. 
The more common method is to stitch the cording 
to the garment and then apply a separate facing. 
The second requires a specially constructed cording 
that is made with knit fabric and is a combination 
cording and facing. The way the ends are finished 
depends on whether or not the neckline has a 
placket opening. If cording is applied to a neckline 
that does not have a placket, the finished neckline 
must be large enough to slip easily over the head. 

Narrow or wide cord may be used as a filler for 
the cording. If a woven fabric is used to cover the 
cord, cut it on the bias; knit fabric can be cut on 



the cross or bias. If applying to a neckline that will be 
faced, rut fabric for cording wide enough to encase 
the cord plus two seam allowances. 

W hen using the special knit combination cording 
and facing, cut the fabric wide enough to encase 
the cord plus 1 in (2.5 cm). The length of cording 
needed for am application, regardless of placket 
present e Of absence, is the length of the neck seam- 
line plus 1 l A in (3 cm). Before applving am cord¬ 
ing, finish all gaiment details at the neck seamline. 



1. With zipper open, pin the cording to right side of garment, 
with cord just outside seamline and the cording stitch line just 
inside seamline. Leave excess cording at ends. 



4. Remove basting. Construct facing unit (p. 205). With right 
sides together, pm and baste facing to garment. Wrap ends 
of facing around zipper halves to inside of garment. 



Garment 


7. Extending facing and seam allowances away from garment, 
understitch along neck seamline. Use zipper foot; stitch from 
right side of facing, through all seam allowances. 



2. At ends, release enough of stitching holding cord to open 
fabric, then cut cord even with placket edges. Trim fabric ends 
to V* in (6 mm); fold in, even with cord; re-wrap around cord. 



Garment 


5. With wrong side of garment up, stitch facing to garment 
along seamline. Crowd stitching between cord and the row of 
stitching from Step 3. Secure thread ends. Remove basting. 



8. Turn facing to inside and press. Baste facing to garment at 
shoulders. Baste fabric at ends of cording closed. Slipstitch 
facing ends to zipper tapes. Attach fastener at top. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 Seam finishes 160-161 

Trimming and grading seams 159 Fasteners 364-367 



3. Baste cording to garment; remove pins. Using a zipper foot 
adjusted to right of needle, stitch cording to garment Stitch 
between cord and the stitching encasing the cord. 



6 . Press seam flat. Trim, grade, and clip the seam allowances 
Trim diagonally at cross seams and corners Press seam open, 
then press facing and seam allowances away from garment. 



If heavy cord has been used, instead of basting the fabric 
closed at ends, attach a large snap to ends of cording This will 
serve as a finish and as a fastener for neckline as well 



Application of knit combination cording and facing 




1. Wrap strip around cord as shown (for size of strip, see 
p. 212). Using a zipper foot, stitch close to cord. Seam-finish 
“facing" edge. Trim garment seam allowance to V* in (6 mm). 



2. Pm the V* in (6 mm) wide side of cording to right side of gar¬ 
ment, aligning its edge with garment edge, its stitch line along 
garment seamlme. Treat ends as in Step 2, opposite. 



—t T 


11 r 

! 1 

K 


1 1 


3. With wrong side of garment up, and the zipper foot adjust¬ 
ed to right of needle, stitch cording to garment on the V* in 
(6 mm) seamline. Remove pins as you stitch. 



4. Turn cording to inside of garment; press. Sew fabric closed 
at ends of cording Baste cording to garment at shoulders and 
zipper, attach fastener. 


Cording necklines without plackets 



To cord a neckline with no placket opening, apply cording 
as required by its type, but allow the ends to overlap at a shoul¬ 
der seamlme. Release stitching at each end and trim cord to 



shoulder seamlme Overlap ends, easing empty part of casing 
away from seamlme Stitch across ends through all layers. Turn 
cording to inside and baste 
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Bound and banded necklines 


The illustrations below are designed to show how 
finished ImhiiuI and banded necklines difler from 
each other and from a plain faced neckline. The 
essential diflerence lies in where the upper edge of 
the finish falls; this is dictated by where and in what 
manner the finish is stitched to the neckline. 

Supposing all four necklines were based on the 
same simple jewel neckline, as these are, the upper¬ 


most edge of the faced, bound, and shaped-band 
necklines would be at the same level; the seamline of 
the strip band would be at this level, but its upper¬ 
most edge would be above. 

With a plain faced neckline, the facing is stitched 
to the neck seamline, which becomes the finished 
edge when the facing is turned to the inside. With 
a bound neckline, the original seam allowance is 


trimmed from the garment, and the upper edge of 
the binding ultimately falls where the original seam¬ 
line 'was. 

A shaped band is an additional, but integral, part 
of the garment; its upper edge forms the finished 
neckline edge without changing the location. A knit 
band is an extension above the original neckline, 
very much like most collars are. 






Bound necklines 

A neck edge can be finished by binding it with a 
strip of self- or contrasting fabric. The finished 
width of the binding is the same as the width of the 
seam allowances used in application. If finished 
width is to be 1 in (2.5 cm), the seam allowances 
are also 1 in (2.5 cm), which places the seamline 
1 in (2.5 cm) below cut edge. 

If pattern is not designed for binding, cut away 
the original seam allowance so that the top edge of 
the bound neckline finish will fall along the origi¬ 
nal seam line. The actual width of the strip will 
depend on whether it is to be a single-layn binding 
oi a df/ubb-layer binding. The length needed is the 
length of the seamhne plus 2 in (5 cm), (ait the 
strip on the grain with the most stretch—on the bias 
lot wo\rn fabrics, on the crosswise grain for knits 



If your pattern is not designed for a bound neckline finish, 
trim away the seam allowance. This permits the top edge of 
the f nished neck me to fall along the original seamline. 



ment seamline plus 2 in (5 cm) for ease and finishing the ends. 
Take this measurement after the zipper has been inserted. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Fasteners 364-365 


Applying a single-layer binding 




1* ^ or a single-layer binding, cut strip four times the desired 
finished width and length of the neck seamline plus 2 in (5 cm). 
Make seam allowance widths the same as finished width 


i 

i 

i 

2 . Open zipper With right sides together and edges even, pm 
the binding to the garment along the seamlme. Stretch binding 
if necessary to fit smoothly around curves. 



4. Fold ends of binding back, even with placket edges. Trim 
across corners and cross-seam allowances Bring binding up 
over the seam allowances to inside of garment. Press 



5, If binding strip is made of a woven fabric, turn under the 
raw edge along the seamlme. Press with fingers to shape the 
binding to the curve, pm in place 




6 With bindings of woven fabric, slipstitch ends of binding On knit bindings, slipstitch ends closed Then, from right side 
closed Slipstitch folded edge to garment along entire neck of garment, stitch in seam groove through all thicknesses, 
seamlme. Stitches should not show on right side removing pins as you stitch Trim off excess binding 



i 

i 

i 

i 

j 

3. With binding up, stitch to garment along the seamlme, 
removing pins as you stitch. Secure thread ends. Press flat 
Trim excess binding at ends to V 2 m (1.25 cm) 



If it is a knit binding, let the raw edge lie flat, extending to the 
inside of the garment Pm binding in place, but from the right 
side, through all thicknesses, along seamlme 



7. From inside, press the neck edge. Close zipper and attach 
a hook and round eye to binding ends The ends of the bind¬ 
ing should meet when hook and eye are fastened 
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Pressing 15 Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Fasteners 364-365 


Applying a double-layer binding 


‘" A 


r 

ii 


Center foldline 


Desired finished width 


.x. 


Seam allowance 
_ 


1 For a double-layer binding, cut the strip six times the desired 
Trashed width and the length of neck seamlme plus 2 in (5 cm). 
Have seam allowance widths the same as finished width. 



2 . Open zipper. Wrong sides together, fold binding strip in half 
lengthwise. Keeping all edges even, pin to garment along 
seamline. Stretch binding to fit around curves. 



3. With bmd-ng up. stitch to garment along the seamline, 
removing pins as you stitch. Secure thread ends. Press flat 
Trim excess bmd-ng at ends to 'A in (1.25 cm). 



4. Fold ends of binding back, even with placket edges. Trim 
across corners and cross-seam allowances. Bring binding up 
over seam allowances to inside of garment. Pin in place. 




6. From the inside, press the neck edge. Close zipper and attach 
a hook aid round eye to binding ends. The ends of the bind¬ 
ing should meet when hook and eye are fastened. 


Binding a neckline without placket 



Single- or double-layer binding may be used. The only dif¬ 
ference from the basic applications is in the handling of the 
ends and that they should be joined at a garment seamline. 



1. When applying the binding, fold back the starting end Vt in 
(1.25 cm) and align fold with garment seamline. Pin binding in 
place and stitch to within 3 in (7.5 cm) of starting point. 
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Tapes 18 


Ready-made binding 




\ 


3. When the binding is turned up. the end folded first will be 
on top. Shpstitch ends together as they lie Finish according to 
binding type {single-layer or double-layer) 


Narrow hem facing and fold-over braid can both 
be used to bind necklines. Fold-over braid is already 
folded oil-center; il you are using narrow hem fac¬ 
ing (1 in [2.5 cm] width) you will have to press the 
oil-center fold first. 1 he oil-center fold ensures that, 
when the' tapes are positioned properly, both edges 
will be caught in the same stitching. These tapes 
can also be preshaped to match the curve they will 
lie applied to. Other tapes can be used, provided 
they have finished edges and can be shaped. 

\\ hen shaping tape to lit an inward curve, which 
necklines generally are, stretch the open edges 
while easing in the folded edge. To shape an out¬ 
ward curve, do the reverse: stretch the fold while 
easing in the open edges. 



1. These bindings should be shaped to match the curve of the 
neck edge before application to garment With your hand and 
a steam iron, mold the binding into the proper curve. 



If neckline has a placket opening, fold ends back even with 
edges of placket Then topstitch binding to neckline and attach 
fastener at ends (see Step 6. opposite page). 




Narrow hem facing folded off-center 




2 . Wrap shaped binding around neck edge with wider half to 
inside of garment and the fold along the neck edge. Topstitch 
along outer edge of narrower half, handling ends as below 



Fold second end under to align with seam, complete stitching 
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Interfacings 84-85, 88-91 


Shaped bands and knit bands 

Another way to finish a neckline is with a separate 
fabric band. The two basic t\pes are the shaped 
band and the knit band. The shaped band, which 
is cut to a precise shape according to a pattern, has 
two main parts: the band and its facing (sometimes 
an extended facing). 

The knit band is a strip of knitted fabric folded 
in half lengthwise; it is shaped to conform to the 
neckline curve before or during application. Used 
on both woven and knit fabrics, how’ a knit band is 
applied depends on the amount of stretch in the 
fabric and on size of neckline (see pp. 220-221). 




^-TKt-band necWine finish 


Shaped-band neckline finish 






1. To help maintain their shapes, apply 
staystitching along the neck and outer 
edges of the band, the neck edge of the 
facing, and the top edge of the garment. 
If neckline is a V or square, reinforce the 
corners with short stitches for 1 in 
(2.5 cm) on both sides of corners, then 
clip into the corners. Do not insert zipper. 



3. With right sides together, matching all 
markings, notches, and cross seamlines, 
pm and baste the band to the garment. 
Stitch along seamline. Remove the bast¬ 
ing and press seam flat. Trim, grade, and 
notch the seam allowances. Press the 
seam open; then press the seam allow¬ 
ances and *he band up, away from the 
rest of the garment 


4. Insert the zipper, positioning the top 
stop V 2 in (1.25 cm) below neck seamline, 
being sure to match the cross seams 
within the placket. Open zipper. With right 
sides together, and matching all markings, 
notches, and seamlmes, pin and baste the 
facing to the band along neck edge. 
Stitch. Remove basting and press the 
seam flat. 



2. Select an interfacing appropriate to the 
garment fabric and apply it to the band. 
Interfacing illustrated is iron-on type. With 
right sides together, match and then 
seam the band sections to form complete 
band. Press seams flat, then open. Trim 
seam allowances to half-width. Construct 
facing unit as described on page 205. 



5. Trim, grade, and clip the seam allow¬ 
ances. Press seam open, then press 
seam allowances and facing away from 
garment. With facing right side up, under¬ 
stitch along seamline through all layers. 
Turn facing to inside; secure it to garment 
at shoulder seams and slipstitch the ends 
of the facing to the zipper tapes. Attach 
appropriate fastener at top. 
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Bound buttonholes 342-354 
Attaching buttons 361-362 


Machine buttonholes 355-356 


Placket bands 

The placket band is a variation of the shaped hand, 
in that it is cut from a pattern and applied in a sim¬ 
ilar way. Both a type of garment opening and its fin¬ 
ish as well, it is most often straight, which permits 
both the band and its facing to be cut out as one 
piece. Such a facing is an extended facing. 

Sometimes the unit will be a combination neck 
and placket band, as in the second illustration 
below. When this is the case, it is applied bv a com¬ 
bination ol techniques from those used for the 
neckline shaped band, on the opposite page, and 
the placket band, shown and explained at the right. 



Straight placket band 



2. Apply interfacing to 
wrong side of each 
placket band Placket 
band illustrated is inter¬ 
faced with an iron-on 
interfacing; facing is 
an extended facing If 
bound buttonholes are 
planned, construct them 
in the right-hand placket 
band at this point. 


1. Staystitch the opening a thread width 
from the seamline, using shorter stitch¬ 
es for reinforcement at corners and 
across the bottom. Clip into corners 



4. Turn each band and facing 
to the right side; pull out the 
corners. Using a press cloth, 
press the entire band from the 
facing side. 


5. With right sides together, matching 
markings, notches, and seamlines, pin 
and baste each band to the garment. 
With band side up, stitch in place Press. 




3. For each band, fold right 
side of band to right side of 
facing Pm and baste along 
upper edge, then stitch 
across to intersecting seam- 
line Press seam flat as 
stitched. Trim and grade 
seam, trim diagonally across 
corner Press seam open. 



6 . Trim and grade seam allowances Press 
seams open, then toward bands Finish 
backs of bound buttonholes Turn under 
edge of each facing; slipstitch to band 



Combination neck and placket band 



7. With right sides together, match, pin, 
and stitch lower edge of left-hand band 
to garment at end of placket. Press seam 
flat, then downward 



8. At lower end of right-hand band, trim 
and turn in seam allowances, slipstitch 
them together Press flat. Apply machine 
buttonholes now if they are being used. 



9. Match center lines and lap right-hand 
band over left Sew buttons to left band 











































































































Overedge seams 163 


Knit bands 

Knit bands arc a suitable neckline finish for knit 
and \vo\en fabrics. Two application techniques have 
lx‘cn devised. The first is for knits with limited 
stretch, e.g., most double knits, and woven fabrics; 
the second is for very stretchy knits, such as sweater 
knits. Bands cut from slightly stretchy (limited 
stretch) knits are shaped to match the curve of the 
neck before being applied. 

If the neckline is high, it may be necessary to 
insert a zipper (see pp. 222-223). If it is a wide or 
low neckline, like the one at 1 ight, a zipper is not 
needed. Stretch) knit bands, which are ideal for 
higher necklines, are shaped to the neck edge dur¬ 
ing application. In these cases, a zipper is optional. 
When a woven fabric that does not stretch has been 
used in a garment with a low neckline, a knit band 
mav be used to finish the neckline. 



Neckline finished with a slightly stretchy band 



Neckline finished with a very stretchy band 


Applying a limited-stretch knit band 


✓ 


F nrshed width 


Seam allowance 


1. Cut strip twice the 
desired finished width 
plus two seam 
allowances. Length is 
equal to the length of 
neckline seam plus two 
seam allowances Cut 
on crosswise grain 



2. Form a closed circle 
by seaming ends of 
band together. Trim 
and press open. An 
overedge seam can 
also be used Form all 
bodice seams that 
intersect the neckline. 



3. Fold strip in half 
lengthwise, with its 
wrong sides together 
and edges even. 

Baste edges together. 
Pin-mark center back 
(the seam) and center 
front (at opposite 
halfway point in band). 


|— Center back 


Nee* 

seam^ne 


I 


r, 


ont 


4. On a piece of 
muslin or heavy paper, 
draw exact shape of 
the entire neckline 
seam. Mark on it cen¬ 
ter front and back. Pin 
this guide to ironing 
board. 



5. Pm band to guide, 
matching center front 
and back markings. 
Shape band so that 
curve of its neck 
seamline matches 
drawn guideline. 

Shape with the aid of 
a steam iron, stretch¬ 
ing the cut edges and 
allowing the folded 
edge to ease itself into 
shape. Pin in place 
while shaping. Allow 
band to dry before 
removing it. If shine 
develops on top sur¬ 
face, use this side as 
underside. Remove 
basting stitches. 



6 . Turn the garment 
inside out. Pin band to 
right side of garment, 
matching seamlmes 
and center markings. 
With band side up, 
stitch to garment, 
using an overedge or 
double-stitched seam 
(see Seams). Remove 
pins as you stitch. 
Press seam 
allowances toward the 
garment; band 
extends away from 
the garment. 
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Ribbing 19 
Overlock seams 163 


Stretchy knit bands 

A stretchy knit band can be cut from the same fab¬ 
ric as the garment or cut from a purchased hand¬ 
ing called ribbing. Ribbing is a stretch) knit fabric 
that is sold by the yard/meter, cut and finished to 
a specific width. Many colors and designs are avail¬ 
able. Whether you use the garment fabric or a 
bought ribbing, the knit should be stretch)’ but have 
the ability to recover (return to its original shape 
after being stretched). 

The most typical necklines to which stretch\ 
bands can be applied successfully are the crew neck, 
the mock turtleneck, and the* turtleneck. The width 
of the band will be determined by the neckline type. 
Examples of suitable finished widths are 1 in 
(2.5 cm) for a crew’ neck, 2 in (5 cm) for a mock 
turtleneck, and 4 in (10 cm) for a turtleneck (2 in 
[5 cm] when it is turned back on itself). AH pur¬ 
chased ribbings are a precise width and can be used 




Crew neck 

onh at that width. If you are cutting the band your¬ 
self, cut it twice the finished width plus two seam 
allowances. Fold it in half lengthwise, producing 
one finished edge. 

The length of the band is determined by (1) the 
stretch and recovery capabilities of the knit; (2) 
measurements at the parts of the body it must first 
pass over and then lit snugly (that is, the head and 
neck); (3) tension required for close fit during 


Turtleneck 

wear. To give an example, a tin tleneck band applied 
to a neckline without a zipper must have the right 
combination of stretch and recovery, and be* of suf¬ 
ficient length, to pass over the head, yet hug the 
neck when worn. Generally such a band is cut from 
2 to 4 in (5 to 10 cm) shorter than the neck seam- 
line, If the neckline has a zipper opening, the band 
can be very nearly the same length as the neckline 
because it will only have to hug the neck. 


Mock turtleneck 



Applying a stretchy knit band or strip band 



1. With right sides 
together seam ends of 
band to form a closed 
circle Use overedge 
or double-stitched 
seam (see Seams). 
Form bodice seams 
that intersect neck 
seamhne 



2. Fold band in half 
lengthwise, wrong 
sides together and 
edges even. Divide the 
band into four equal 
parts; mark with pins. 
One mark, the center 
back, is at the seam 
formed in Step 1. 



/ 

Center front 


3, To ensure equal dis¬ 
tribution of band over 
garment edge, divide 
the garment's neckline 
into four equal parts. 
Two marks are at cen¬ 
ter front and back, 
others are halfway 
between. 





4, Turn the garment inside out. Place band to right side of gar¬ 
ment, matching pin marks and neck seams. Stretch band to fit 
garment neckline; pin in place. Take care to keep raw edges of 
band and garment even. 


5. With band side up, stitch band to garment, using either an 
overedge or double-stitched seam (see Seams). Stretch the 
band so that it lies flat against the garment's edge, do not 
stretch the garment. Remove pins as you stitch. 


6 , Holding the iron above the seam, allow the steam to return 
the seam and band to their unstretched state Then press the 
seam allowances toward the garment Let the band dry thor 
oughly before handling so that it will not stretch out of shape 
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Zippers in knit band necklines 

If nccessarv, a zipper can be added to a knit band 
neckline. This is (lone by applying the band to the 
garment, according to the type of fabric it is cut 
from, while making allowances for the insertion of 
the zipper. Follow one of the band applications from 
pages 220-221, but allow for the exceptions 
explained in the zipper methods on these two 
pages. Techniques described here will place the zip¬ 
per between the two layers of the band. 

If you use a single-layer ready-made ribbing, the 
top of the zipper is finished differently. Use the 
exposed zipper method if garment has no placket 
seam; centered zipper method if there is a seam. 



uu 


Bottom 

-c — of placket 


Exposed zipper application 




1. Cut band according to 
type of neckline and fab¬ 
ric {see pp. 220-221). 
Temporarily seam band 
into closed circle, using 
an abutted seam, as fol¬ 
lows: trim away seam 
allowances, then abut 
seamlines and join with 
a zigzag stitch, catching 
both of the edges in the 
stitching. 


2. Apply band to gar¬ 
ment, using appropriate 
method {see p. 220 or 
221), except stitch only 
one band edge, the one 
facing the right side of 
garment Press seam up 
toward band. If a slightly 
stretchy band is the type 
being applied, this will 
require removal of the 
basting stitches holding 
the edges together 
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Slip-basting 137 


3. To locate center of 
placket, lightly press a 
crease, from the right 
side, along the center 
back of the garment. 
To determine how 
long placket opening 
should be, place zip¬ 
per along crease, with 
top stop just below 
the foldline of band 
{the top of the plack¬ 
et), and insert a pin 
just below the bottom 
stop to mark bottom 
of placket. 



6 . Slash through and 
remove stitching of 
the abutted seam in 
the band and cut 
along the centered 
lines to within Vi in 
{1.25 cm) from end of 
placket. Then cut to 
the stitching at each 
corner, forming a 
wedge at bottom. 


4. Cut a piece of stay 
fabric 3 in {7.5 cm) 
wide and 2 in {5 cm) 
longer than placket 
opening. Draw a line 
or press a crease in 
stay fabric the length 
of the placket opening. 
Center this line over 
crease in garment; 
pin and baste in 
place along line. 



7. Turn all the stay fab¬ 
ric to inside of garment, 
press so that none of it 
shows on the right side 
of the garment. 


5. Sew stay fabric to 
garment by stitching 
Vs in {3 mm) from 
both sides of centered 
lines and across the 
bottom of the placket. 




8. Position zipper under 
opening with top stop 
at fold of band and bot¬ 
tom stop at the end of 
placket of opening; pin. 
Slip-baste zipper to 
edges of opening. Lift 
garment up to expose 
the wedge and bottom 
of zipper. Using a zipper 
foot, stitch across base 
of wedge, through the 
wedge, stay fabric, and 
zipper tapes. 




































































Catchstitch (flat and blind) 143 
Centered zipper application 330-331 


Ribbing 19 



9. With zipper closed, 
fold back one side of 
garment to expose 
zipper and stitching 
from Step 5. Using 
a zipper foot, sew 
zipper to garment 
by stitching, from 
bottom to top, along 
the stitching line. 

Fold back other side 
of garment and stitch 
other zipper tape to 
garment in the same 
way Trim away the 
excess stay fabric. 


10. Trim excess zip¬ 
per tape at top of 
placket. Open zipper 
and extend one tape, 
its seam allowance, 
and stay fabric. Fold 
free half of band 
down to right side of 
band, matching the 
ends Pin in place and 
stitch along zipper 
stitching line. Repeat 
process for other half 
of zipper. 



11. Turn band to 
inside of garment and 
match neck seam- 
lines of band and 
garment; pm in place 
from right side. Stitch 
from the right side, 
in the seam groove, 
removing pins as you 
stitch Use a straight 
stitch for this, 
stretching the fabric, 
if necessary, as you 
stitch. 


Centered zipper application 






1. Cut band according 
to type of neckline 
and fabric (see 
pp. 220-221). Apply 
band to garment 
according to the 
appropriate method 
chosen (p. 220 or 
221), except do not 
sew band into a cir¬ 
cle, and sew only 
one of its edges— 
the one closest to 
the garment’s right 
side—to the garment. 
Press the seam up 
toward the band. 



2. With band extended 
away from garment, 
machine-baste entire 
placket seam closed. 
Positioning the top 
stop just below fold 
of band, insert zipper, 
using the centered 
zipper application (see 
Zippers). 



3. Open zipper and 
fold free half of band 
to inside of garment 
Match the neck 
seamlines of band 
and garment; pin in 
place from right side. 
Fold under edges of 
band at each zipper 
tape and slipstitch 
them to the tapes. 



4. Stitch from the 
right side, in the 
seam groove, through 
all layers; remove 
pins as you stitch. 

Use a straight stitch 
for this, stretching 
the fabric, if neces¬ 
sary, as you stitch 


Ready-made ribbing 


If you are using a length of ready-made ribbing, 
you will have only one layer to work with. Because 
of this, the part of the zipper that extends into the 
band cannot be stitched between layers, as was spec¬ 
ified in the two preceding zipper applications. 

When positioning a zipper for a neckline that has 
a single-layer band, place its top stop at the top edge 
of the band and turn under the upper ends of the 
tapes. Then apply the zipper, catching the turned- 
under tapes in the stitching (1). To finish the zip¬ 
per within the band area, and ensure that it will lie 
flat against the band, sew the edges of the zipper 
tape to the band with catchstitches (2). 
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Types of collar 

Though they come in mam shapes and sizes, ail col¬ 
lars are basically one of three types: flat, standing, 
or rolled. And different as they may be in other 
respects, collars are alike in one way that is impor¬ 
tant to understand. Each has a top and bottom por¬ 
tion, usually called the upper and under collar ; 


sometimes the collar and collar facing. It does not 
matter how the outer edge of a collar is shaped; this 
shape does not affect its basic construction. The 
curve of the inner edge, however, is important. It is 
the relation of the curve at this edge to the neck¬ 
line curve that determines the collar’s type. The 


more alike the two curves are, the less the collar 
will stand up from the neck edge (flat collar). The 
more these curves differ, the more the collar will 
stand up (standing collar). If the curves differ 
slightly, the collar will stand up to some extent, then 
fall (rolled collar). 



A flat collar emerges 
from the neck seamline 
to lie flat against the 
garment, rising only 
slightly above the 
garment's neck edge. 
Examples are Peter Pan 
and sailor collars. Flat 
collars occur most often 
in untailored garments, 
such as dresses, and 
in children's wear. 



A complete flat collar may 
consist of two separate 
units or one continuous 
unit. When a collar has two 
units, one is intended for 
the right-hand portion of the 
neck, the other for the left- 
hand portion. The construc¬ 
tion of a flat collar is 
explained on page 226, its 
application is described on 
page 227. 



A rolled collar first 
stands up from the neck 
edge, then falls down 
to rest on the garment. 
The line at which the 
collar begins to fall is 
called the roll line . The 
positioning of this line 
determines the extent 
of the stand, and thus 
the fall, of the collar. 
Examples of the roiled 
collar, other than the 
one shown, are the 
notched and the shawl 
collars. 



Rolled collars are usually 
constructed from separate 
upper and under collars. 
Some, however, are con¬ 
structed from one piece, 
which, when folded back 
onto itself, forms the entire 
collar. Either type may or 
may not have a seam at the 
center back. Construction 
and application methods 
for the rolled collar are on 
pages 228-236. 



A standing collar 

extends above the neck 
seamline of the garment 
either as a narrow, 
single-width band or as 
a wider, double-width 
band that will fold back 
down onto itself. Most 
standing collars are 
straight, but they can 
be curved so that they 
stand up at a slight 
angle A shirt collar with 
a stand is a variation of 
the standing collar 



A standing collar may be 
either rectangular or slightly 
curved in shape. Some 
have a separate upper and 
under collar; others are 
formed from one piece that 
folds back on itself to form 
the entire collar. The meth¬ 
ods for the construction 
and application of standing 
collars are detailed on 
pages 237-240. 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 Padding stitches 145, 153 

Fabric marking methods 106 


Interfacings 

Interfacing is an important part of any collar 
because it helps to define and support the collar's 
shape. If a collar is to be tailored, the best inter¬ 
facing choice is the appropriate weight of an iron- 
on interfacing or a hair canvas. It adds firmness but 
relatively little shape to the collar. On collars that 
will not be tailored, any type of interfacing can be 
used, so long as its weight is compatible with that 
of the garment fabric. For adequate support, inter¬ 
facing should be firm-grade woven or nonwoven. It 
is applied before pattern markings are transferred. 
For general guidance in the selection of interfacing 
types, see pages 88-96. 

This book deals only with those collars that will 
not be tailored. As a general rule, interfacing is 
applied to the wrong side of the under collar; there 
are exceptions to this, however, and these are clar¬ 
ified as they arise in the collar construction meth¬ 
ods that follow. The basic methods of applying 
interfacing to an under collar are given below 


Where to apply the interfacing 



Interfacing is generally applied to the wrong side of the under 
collar Some exceptions to this rule are discussed in connec¬ 
tion with the adjoining three illustrations 



/V 

Li 


/ \ Upper collar 

/ x Under collar 
(Facing) 

v 


If constructing a standing collar in which both parts of the 
collar are one piece, interfacing can be applied to wrong side 
of entire piece if garment fabric is not too bulky. 


Interfacing applications 

The method chosen for the application of interfac¬ 
ing depends upon the type of interfacing being 
used. Shown at the right are the methods appro¬ 
priate for lighter-weight and heavy conventional 
interfacings, and for iron-ons. Some general rules, 
however, apply to them all. (1) Transfer all pattern 



Lapped seam Abutted seam 

markings to the interfacings. (2) If there is a cen¬ 
ter back seam, and the interfacing is a sew-on, join 
the interfacing, before application, with either a 
lapped or an abutted seam (see Seams in interfac¬ 
ings, p. 88). (3) Reduce bulk at corners by trim¬ 
ming across them Vie in (2 mm) inside the seamline. 
On collars that are to be tailored, the interfaced 
under collar requires padstitching (see Padding 
stitches, hand or machine). 



Lighter-weight interfacings: Transfer markings Form seam if 
necessary Trim across corners Vie in (2 mm) inside seamlme 



Heavy interfacings: Transfer markings. Form seam if neces¬ 
sary. Trim away all seam allowances and across corners. 


Iron-on interfacings: Transfer markings, Trim all seam 
allowances and corners Iron onto wrong side of under collar. 




Collars 



If constructing a flat collar from a very lightweight fabric, apply 
interfacing to wrong side of upper collar This prevents seams 
from showing through to the finished side. 



With a one-piece rolled collar, interfacing is applied to wrong 
side of the under collar area but, if you prefer, it can extend 
y* in (1.25 cm) beyond foldhne into the upper collar. 



With the interfacing to the wrong side of the under collar, 
match, pm, and baste inside the seamline. 



Match and baste the interfacing to wrong side of under collar 
Catchstitch to under collar over all the seamlmes. 



If necessary, form center back seam in garment fabric (do not 
catch interfacing in seam) Press seam flat, then open 
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Pressing 15 

Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 


Diagonal basting 137 
Seams 158-159 


Flat collars 

Flat collars are the easiest type to construct and 
apply. One of the most familiar forms is the Peter 
Pan collar, being made and applied on these rvvo 
pages. It is made up of two separate collar units, 
one applied to the left-hand portion of the neck and 
the other to the right-hand portion. The techniques 
used here can be followed for any kind of flat col- 

Construction of a flat collar 



1. Apply interfacing to wrong side of each under collar. Right 
s>des together, match, pm, and baste each upper collar to each 
under collar, leaving neck edges open. 



7. T_. r ri co**r ur*ti r-g*t d< T j p > o : coders, push a 
r *e threaded w" a da vrsw *d *ength r f 'bread, out 
?hro *gb co^er po*r! Pu* r ■. »r r. - j 


lar, including those that consist of only one unit that 
spans the entire neck edge, such as a sailor collar. 

A zipper is the usual garment closure; insert it 
before applying the collar. If bound buttonholes will 
be used, construct them before applying the collar 
and finish their backs after application; make 
worked buttonholes after applying collar. 




2. Stitch each unit along outer seamline, again leaving neck 
edges open. Use short reinforcement stitches at corners; stitch 
across corners to blunt them (see Seams). Press. 


3. Trim and grade seam allowances; trim across corners and 
taper seam allowances on both sides of each; notch or clip the 
curved seam allowances (see Seams). 



5. Using a seam 
roll and ironing 
board as explained 
in Step 4, press 
seam allowances 
toward the under 
collar. 



6. If desired, understitch the outer edge of each collar unit. 
With under collar right side up, understitch along the seamlme, 
catching the seam allowances underneath. 



8. With the fingertips, work each outer seamline slightly toward 
the under collar side; hold edges in place with diagonal bast- 

Using a press cloth, press collar. 



To form a slight roll, hold each collar unit, as shown, over 
hand, upper collar on top. Pin neck edges together as they fall; 
baste together along seamline of under collar. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Fasteners 364-365 


Cross stitch tack (single) 139 


Collars 


Applying a flat collar 



1. Before applying the collar, staystitch the neckline and form 
all seams and darts that intersect the neck seamlme. Apply 
interfacing to the garment if necessary. 



2. If collar consists of two units, as this Peter Pan flat collar 
does, align and join the two where their neck seamlines meet 
(seam allowances may overlap). 



4. Form facing unit (see page 205). With the right side of fac¬ 
ing toward upper collar, match, pin, and baste unit to collar and 
garment at neck seamline (ends will extend at placket). 



5. Facing side up, stitch facing and collar to garment at neck 
seamline; secure stitching Be sure ends of seamlme align 
when zipper is closed. Remove basting, press. 



7. Place seam 
over a seam 
roll. Press the 
entire seam 
open, running 
tip of iron 
between facing 
and collar seam 
alowances. 



Garment 


Collar 


8. Press facing 
and all the seam 
allowances away 
from the gar¬ 
ment. With 
facing side up, 
understitch 
close to the 
neck seamlme. 



3. Match, pm, and baste the collar to the garment along the 
neck seamlme. Be sure that the point at which the two units 
are joined falls at the garment center. 



6. Trim and grade the seam allowances, making the garment 
seam allowance the widest. Trim diagonally across the cross¬ 
seam allowances. Notch or clip the seam allowances. 



9. Press facing to inside of garment Cross-stitch tack facing 
edge in place at shoulder seamlmes (1) Turn facing ends under 
at zipper and slipstitch in place; attach fastener (2) 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 
Padding stitches 145,153 


Rolled collars 

Rolled collars are differentiated from flat collars by 
a roll line that breaks the collar into stand and fall 
areas. The position of the roll line determines the 
location and si/e of both stand and fall. Typical 
examples of rolled collars are illustrated below, the 
second being the classic notched collar. Another is 
the shawl collar (pp. 238-240). 




Methods are given on these two pages for the con¬ 
struction of both the two-piece form of the rolled 
collar (upper and under collars separate) and the 
one-piece (upper and under collars set apart by a 
fold). Methods of application appear on pages 230- 
233; the choice of method depends upon the weight 
of the garment fabric and whether or not there is 
a back neck fat mg. 

On tailored garments, a collar ina\ be interfaced 
with ban canvas nr nou-on nun facing. Padding 
stitches will give firmness <.nd sonic hape 


Construction of a two-piece rolled collar 



1. Apply interfacing to wrong side of under collar. If there is a 
center back seam: for the garment fabric, use a plain seam 
trimmed to half-width and pressed open; for the interfacing, 
use a lapped or an abutted seam. 



4. Trim and grade the seam allowances, making the seam 
allowance nearest the upper collar the widest. Trim across cor¬ 
ners and taper seam allowances on both sides of corners. 
Notch or clip curved seam allowances (see Seams). 



7. If necessary, understitch the outer seamline. With the under 
co ’.ar-stde up, understitch close to the seamline, catching all of 
the seam allowances underneath. Turn collar right side out; to 
pull out corners, see Step 7, page 226. 



2. Right sides together, match, pin, and baste the upper collar 
to the under collar along the outer seamline, leaving the neck 
edges open. If necessary, slightly stretch the under collar to fit 
the upper collar. 



5. Carefully press the entire seam open. Use a seam roll for 
the curved areas of the seam and for the corners; use the iron¬ 
ing board for the straight portions of the seam. Try not to press 
a crease into the collar itself. 



8. Work the outer seamline slightly toward the under collar side 
so that it will not show from the upper side. Hold outer edges 
in place with diagonal basting; leave neck edges open. Using 
a press cloth, press the collar. 
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Pressing 15 Diagonal basting 137 

Seams 158-159 



3. Stitch upper collar to under collar along outer seamlme, leav¬ 
ing neck edges open. Use short reinforcement stitches at cor¬ 
ners; stitch across corners to blunt them (see Seams). Remove 
basting from outer seamline, press. 



6. Press all of the seam allowances toward the under collar, 
again placing the curved, straight, and cornered parts of the 
seam over a seam roll or the ironing board. Take care not to 
crease the rest of the collar. 



9. Mold collar, over a tailor's ham. into shape intended by pat¬ 
tern. Pm and baste through all layers along roll line Steam col¬ 
lar, let dry. Remove from ham; pm and baste neck edges 
together as they fall. Remove diagonal basting stitches 


Construction of a one-piece rolled collar 

In one-piece rolled collars, the upper and under 
collars are areas defined at their outer edges by a 
fold rather than separate pieces joined by a seam. 
One half of the collar piece is designated the upper 
collar, the other half the under collar. (There are 
some one-piece collars that begin, literally, as two 
pieces because of a center back seam; when it is 
sewn, the two form one piece.) 

The fold between the upper collar and under col¬ 
lar areas makes the construction of a one-piece 
rolled collar different from that of the two-piece ver¬ 
sion, the one-piece collar being formed when the 
two halves are folded together and seamed at the 
sides. The application of both collars, however, is 
the same (see pp. 230-233). 



2. Fold collar in half along the foldlme so that the right sides 
of the upper and under collars are facing. Match, pin, and baste 
along the side seams; stitch along the seamlines and secure 
stitching at ends. Remove basting from side seams. 



4. Using a seam roll, press the seams open, then press all the 
seam allowances toward the under collar. Turn the collar right 
side out, to pull out the corners, see Step 7, page 226. Using 
a press cloth, press the collar. 


Collars 



1. Apply interfacing to the under collar area. If edge of inter¬ 
facing meets the foldlme, catchstitch in place over the foldlme, 
if edge extends beyond the foldlme, hold m place along fold¬ 
lme with small stitches spaced Vi m (1.25 cm) apart. 



3. Press the seam flat as stitched. Trim and grade the seam 
allowances, making the one nearest the upper collar the 
widest. Taper the seam allowances at the corners, being care¬ 
ful not to cut into the stitching. 



5. Mold collar, over a tailor's ham, into the shape intended by 
the pattern. Pm and baste through all layers along the roll line 
Steam collar; let it dry Remove from ham. pm and baste ner> 
edges together as they fall 
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Collars 


Pressing 15 Directional stitching 156 
Seams 158-159 


Applying a rolled collar (lightweight to mediumweight fabrics) 


T his method of collar application can be used if the 
garment fabric is light to medium in weight. With 
this method, both the upper and under collars are 
sewn to the garment at the same time that the fac¬ 


ing is being attached to the garment. If the garment 
needs interfacing, apply it before attaching the col¬ 
lar. If bound buttonholes are being used, construct 
them before applying the collar; finish their backs 


(or construct worked buttonholes) after the collar 
and facing have been applied to the garment. 
Construct the collar according to one of the meth¬ 
ods from pages 228-229. 



1. Staystitch garment neck edges and form all seams and darts that intersect neck seamline. 
With under collar toward right side of garment, match, pm, and baste collar to garment, clip¬ 
ping garment seam allowance, if necessary, so collar will fit easily. 



upper collar, match, pm, and baste facing through collar and garment at neck and garment open¬ 
ing. Clip facing seam allowance at neck, if necessary, so facing fits easily. 



3. Facing side up, stitch facing and collar to garment. Stitch each side directionally, from cen¬ 
ter back to the bottom of the garment opening. Use shorter reinforcement stitches for 1 in 
(2 5 cm) on both sides of each corner Remove basting Press seam flat as stitched 



4. Trim and grade the seam allowances, making the one nearest the garment the widest. Trim 
diagonally across the cross-seam allowances and corners; taper the seam allowances on both 
sides of each corner (see Seams). Notch or clip the curved seam allowances. 



5. Press the entire 
seam open over a 
seam roll, running 
tip of iron between 
the facing seam 
ailowance and 
collar or garment 
seam allowance, 
depending on area 
being pressed 



6 . Still using the 
seam roll, press 
all the seam 
allowances toward 
the facing. 



7. Understitch the 
neck and garment 
opening seamlines 
where necessary. 
Facing side up, 
stitch close to 
seamline, through 
all the seam 
allowances. Press 
facing to inside of 
garment; attach to 
shoulder seams 
with a single tack. 
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Plain-stitch basting 137 

Bound and worked buttonholes 342-358 


Collars 


Applying a rolled collar (heavy or bulky fabrics) 


This is the method to use if the garment fabric is 
bulky or heavy. In this technique the under collar 
is sewn to the garment and the upper collar to the 
facing. The resulting seams are then pressed open 


and allowed to fall onto each other as they will 
Attaching the collar in this manner causes the bulk 
at the neckline to be divided between the two 
seams. If necessary interface the garment before 


attaching collat If bound buttonholes aie being 
used, construct them before applying the collar; fin¬ 
ish their backs (or construct worked buttonholes) 
after collar and facing have been applied. 


Vs" 



1. Construct the collar, following the appropriate construction 
method from pages 228-229, but ending stitching at the sides 
5 /b in (1.5 cm) from the neck edge 


2. Mold the collar as in Step 
9 or 5, page 229, but do not 
baste neck edges together 



3. Staystitch garment neck edge; form all seams and darts that intersect neck seamlme, Right 
sides together, match, pm, and baste under collar to garment; clip garment seam allowance if 
necessary for collar to fit. Stitch along seamlme; secure stitching. Press. 



4. Construct facing unit (p 205). With right sides together, match, pin, and baste facing to 
upper collar only; clip facing seam allowance if necessary for facing to fit Upper collar side up, 
stitch facing to upper collar, secure stitching Remove basting stitches 



5. Match, pm, and baste remaining portions of facing to garment. Directionally stitch each side; 
starting at a collar end, stitch to bottom of garment opening, secure stitching Use short rein¬ 
forcement stitches at corners Remove basting stitches 



6. Press all seams flat, trim. Trim across corners and taper seam allowances on both sides of 
each corner. Grade seam allowances beyond the collar ends to the bottom of each opening 
side. Notch or clip all seam allowances 



7. Using a seam roll, press all seams open, 
then press the seams beyond collar and 
along garment opening toward facing 


8. Turn facing to inside Allow neck seamlmcs 
of collar to fall as they may, pin, then baste 
in place with plain-stitch 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 
Reducing seam bulk 159 


Applying a rolled collar to garment without back neck facing 



1. Construct the collar, following appropriate method from 
pages 228-229. Mold the collar over a tailor’s ham as in either 
Step 9 or Step 5 on page 229. Remove collar from ham as 
directed but do not baste neck edges together. 



7. <A»epmg ttie upper ~. sr "earn ai-owance free acro- s the 
bao stltc^ tflefac g a* <j o-' l* t 0 tfte garment a ong the nec^ 
searn^e Sacuru strong a*: she d i Removeaflof the bast- 
,r g s-'-^ts *,-n ■ -■ v lt 



2. Staystitch garment and facing, form all seams and darts that 
intersect garment neck seam. Interface garment; construct 
bound buttonholes. Sew facing to garment at opening edges. 
Press seams flat; trim and grade; press seams open. 



8. Trim and grade seam allowances, making seam allowance 
* garment *he widest. Trim across corners and taper seam 
wances on both sides of each corner; at both shoulders, 
1 seam allowances. Clip or notch curved areas. 



3. Right sides together, match and pin the under collar to the 
garment neck seamline from one shoulder to the other, clip¬ 
ping the seam allowance of the garment where necessary so 
that the collar will fit smoothly. 



9. Using a seam roll, press the entire seam open, pressing 
between the facing and the collar or garment from each shoul¬ 
der to front edge; between under collar and garment across 
the back neck from shoulder to shoulder. 
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Pressing 15 Slipstitch (uneven) 146 

Bound and worked buttonholes 342-358 



spondmg end of collar. Clip the garment seam allowance if this 
is necessary for the collar to fit. 



10. Place seam over a seam roll and press the front parts of 
the seam down, toward the garment, the back portion of the 
seam up, toward the collar Press seams at opening edges 
toward facing, turn facing to inside of garment 




11. Let the collar fall into position along its roll line; smooth the 
upper collar over the under collar. Turn under the free upper 
collar seam allowance; pm. then slipstitch in place along the 
garment neck seamline Press 


Collars 



6. Fold back the free portion of the upper collar seam allowance. 
Baste through all layers along the neck seamlme, taking care 
to keep the upper collar seam allowance free along the entire 
back neck edge. Remove all pins. 



12. Slipstitch turned-under ends of facing in place along gar¬ 
ment shoulder seamlines, press If necessary, finish the backs 
of bound buttonholes (or construct worked buttonholes) 
Remove basting stitches from collar at roll line 
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Pressing 15 Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 
Staystitching 156 


Shawl collar 


Constructing and applying a shawl collar 


The shawl collar is like the standard notched collar 
in that the completion of both these collar styles 
involves the formation of lapels (see illustration 
below and on p. 228). The shawl is different from 
the notched collar in that its upper collar and lapels 
are cut from a single pattern piece; this eliminates 
the need for the seam between collar and lapels that 
is characteristic of a notched collar. The outer edge 




\\ 


i_ j 


Pattern pieces for a typical 
shawl coHar are shown here 
Notice that the upper collar, 
lapels, and front facing are 
cut from the same pattern 
piece. The under collar and 
back neck facing are sepa¬ 
rate pattern pieces 


of a shawl collar is usually an unbroken line, but on 
some patterns this edge will be scalloped or notched 
to give the impression of a notched collar. 

As a rule, the shawl collar is attached to a 
wrapped-front garment that is held together by a tie 
belt. In double-breasted garments, buttons or some 
otliei kind of fastenin' will be used. 



1. Staystitch the entire neck seamline of the 
garment. Apply the interfacing, according to 
its type, to the wrong side of the garment 
front, and, if necessary, the garment back. 
Form all seams and darts that intersect the 
garment neck seamline. It will be easier to 
work on the collar if the garment's underarm 
seams are left open. 




2. Form the center 
back seam in the 
under collar. Press 
seam flat, trim to 
half-width, then 
press open. Apply 
interfacing to wrong 
side of under collar 
(see p. 225). 
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Catchstitch 143 
Seam finishes 160-161 


Seams 158-159 



Collars 



5. Staystitch neck seamline of the collar/lapel/front facing pieces and reinforce corners with 
short stitches. Seam the two pieces together Press seam open, then flat; trim to half-width. 
Clip into both corners. Staystitch neck seamline of back neck facing piece. 



6. Match and baste the back neck facing to the collar/lapel/front facing, clip back neck facing 
seam allowance where necessary and spread collar/lapel/front facing at corners. Collar/lapel/front 
facing side up, stitch the seam, reinforcing and pivoting at corners. 
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Collars 


Diagonal basting 137 Plain-stitch basting 137 

Understitching 159 


Constructing and applying a shawl collar (continued) 


8 . With right sides together, match and 
baste the coilar/lapel/facmg unit to the 
under collar Stitch the seam directionally, 
from center back down on each half. Press 
seam flat. trim. Clip into seam at both 
ends of lapel roll line Grade seam above 
the clips, making seam allowance of collar/ 
lapel/facing unit the widest, grade seam 
beow clips so that the garment seam 
allowance is the widest. Clip and 
notch the seam, press open. Press 
seam above clips at roll line 
toward the under collar; press 
the seam below these clips 
toward the facing 





garment c*oe**rg be*cw \fm la£*li 



'o ar. roll edges of r me opening toward 
facing Diagonal-bast^ • edges 



11. Allow collar, lapels, and the facing unit to fall smoothly into place. Pin through all layers 
along the roll line and just above the back neck seamline. Lift up back neck facing and, using 
plain-stitch basting, stitch facing and garment neck seamlines together as they fall. Remove 
pins. Attach lower edges of facing to garment with tacks. 
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Pressing 15 

Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 


Stitching cornered seams 158 
Reducing seam bulk 159 


Standing collars 

Standing collars extend up from the neck seamline 
and are of two types: (1) the plain standing collar, 
also called the band or mandarin collar; (2) the 
turn-down standing collar, sometimes known as the 
turtleneck or roll-over collar. The basic dillerence 
between the two is their initial width, the turn-down 
collar being mice as wide as the band stvle so that 
it can turn back down onto itself. 



Plain standing collar 



Turn-down standing collar 


Constructing a one-piece standing collar 



3, Fold section along its foldlme with right sides of collar and 
facing together. Match and stitch together along side seams. 
Press flat, trim and grade seam allowances 



Constructing a two-piece standing collar 


Collars 



2. If necessary, baste interfacing in place along foldlme. Fold 
up facing edge along its neck seamline, baste in place along 
seamlme Press; then trim to ’A in {6 mm}. 



4. Press the seam open, then toward the facing. Turn collar 
right side out Using a press cloth, press the collar. Remove 
basting stitches at foldlme 



Turn-down collar is cut twice as wide as it would be if it 
were a plain band collar. So that the finished turn-down collar 
will not be too stiff or bulky, apply interfacing to the collar por¬ 
tion and V 2 in (1.25 cm) into the facing area Hold in place at 
the foldlme with short stitches, spaced V? in (1.25 cm) apart 
Proceed with construction, following Steps 2, 3, and 4 above 



Standing collars are either rectangular or curved. 
Those that are rectangular, which either type can 
be. may be constructed from either one or two 
pieces. If a collar is curved, as only the plain collar 
can be, it will consist of two pieces. 

Names given to the parts of a standing collar vary. 
The parts of the collars shown on the next few pages 
have been identified as either collar oi facing. 
Sometimes only the collar is interfaced; if it is a one- 
piece unit, secure interfacing at foldline (see 
Interfacings). Both collar and facing can be inter¬ 
faced if desired. Such interfacing decisions depend 
on the weight of the garment fabric. 

For a variation of the standing collar, a shirt col¬ 
lar with a stand, see pages 239-240. 


tangular in shape, the construction procedure is the same. 

1 Apply interfacing to the wrong side of the collar section 



3. With right sides together, match, baste, and stitch collar to 
facing along the side and upper seamlmes. Press seams flat. 
Trim, grade, and notch or clip seam allowances 


2. Fold up facing's edge along its neck seamlme and toward 
the wrong side of the facing. Baste in place near fold Press, 
then trim to V* fn (6 mm). 


4 Press seams open, then toward the facing Understitch the 
upper seamline if necessary Turn collar right side out Using a 
press cloth, press the collar 
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Applying a standing collar to a garment 



1. Staystitch the 
neck seamlme of the 
garment. Form all 
seams and darts that 
intersect the neck 
seamline. Insert the 
zipper. Clip into the 
neck seam allowance 
at 1 in (2.5 cm) inter¬ 
vals; this will permit 
the collar to fit 
smoothly onto 
the garment. 



2. With right sides 
together, match, pin, 
and baste the edge 
of the collar to the 
garment along the 
neck seamline Stitch 
the seam and secure 
stitching at both ends 


i;, 

• 7 / 


3. Press seam flat 
Trim and grade seam 
allowances, making 
the collar seam 
allowance the 
widest. Trim diago¬ 
nally across the 
corners and cross¬ 
seam allowances. 
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Pressing 15 

Slipstitch (uneven) 146 


Reducing seam bulk 159 
Fasteners 364 



4. Using a seam roll, 
press the seam 
open, then press it 
up, toward the collar. 



5. Bring the facing 
edge down to align 
with the neck seam¬ 
line; pin in place. 
Slipstitch facing to 
garment along the 
neck seamline, 
removing pins as 
you stitch. Remove 
basting stitches at 
facing edge and 
press neckline seam. 



6 . Attach fasteners 
so that the ends of 
collar meet when 
fastened. With a 
plain standing collar 

(1) , sew two sets to 
the inside of collar, 
placing one set at 
neck, the other at 
the top of collar. For 
a turn-down collar 

(2) , attach two sets 
as for the plain collar 
but sew another set 
to the center of the 
turned-down portion 































































Pressing 15 Reducing seam bulk 159 

Stitching cornered seams 158 Topstitching 164 


Shirt collar with a stand 

A shirt collar with a stand is commonly found on 
mens shirts but can also be used for jackets and for 
womens wear. This type of collar can be thought of 
as having two sections, collar area and stand area. 
The stand ma\ be cut as a separate piece or it may 
be an extension of the collar. Whether the stand is 
cut as one with the collar or separately, the collar 
unit is applied to the garment the same way as am 
other standing collar. 

As a rule, it is the under collar that is interfaced, 
but it the fabric is very lightweight or sheer, inter¬ 
facing can be applied to the upper collar; this will 
prevent the seams from showing through to the fin¬ 


ished side of the collar. It is always advisable to intei 
face the stand. If the stand area is an extension of 
the collar, the interfacing is applied to both under 
collar and stand in a single piece. 

The usual garment closure is buttonholes. Since 
a buttonhole is generally constructed in the collar 
stand after it has been applied to the garment, it 
may be more convenient to construct all of the but¬ 
tonholes for both the garment and the stand after 
applying the collar. 

Topstitching of the collar and stand is optional, 
but it is usually necessary if the placket of the gar¬ 
ment has been topstitched. 


Constructing 3 shirt collar with a separate stand 



1. Interface the under collar (and stand, if it was cut out as part 
of under collar). Baste upper collar to under collar along side 
and upper seamlines. (If stand's facing was cut out as part of 
upper collar, handle neck edge as in Step 5) 


2. Stitch the seam. Use shorter stitches at the corners; stitch 
across corners to blunt them. Press seam flat. Trim, grade, and 
clip the seam allowances. Trim across corners and taper seam 
allowances on both sides of the corners. 



4. Apply the interfacing to the wrong side of the collar stand. 
(If the collar stand was cut out as a continuation of the collar, 
the stand was interfaced in Step 1 when the interfacing was 
applied to the under collar.) 



5. Fold up the stand's facing edge along its neck seamlme and 
toward the wrong side of the facing. Pm, then baste in place 
close to the fold Remove pins. Press; then trim the seam 
allowance to V* in (6 mm). 



7. With the right side of the upper collar toward the right side 
of the stand's facing, match and pm the facing to the collar and 
the stand. Baste through all thicknesses along seamline, 
remove pins Stitch entire seam; remove basting 



8. Press seam flat Trim and grade the seam, making the fac¬ 
ing seam allowance the widest. Notch and clip the curved seam 
allowances Press the seam open, guiding point of iron between 
the facing and upper collar seam allowances. 


Collars 



3. Press seam open, then toward the under collar. Turn the col¬ 
lar to the right side; pull out the corners (see Step 7, p. 226). 
Press collar from the under collar side If desired, topstitch along 
the outer finished edges 



6. A/ith the right side of the under collar toward the right side 
of the stand, match and pm the collar to the stand along the 
lower edge of the collar The stand will extend beyond the ends 
of the collar. 



9. Turn stand and facing to the right side. Using a press cloth, 
press the seam, facing and stand down, away from the collar 
If necessary, diagonal-baste through all thicknesses to hold 
them in place during pressing. 
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Applying a shirt collar with a stand to a garment 



1. Staystitch garment 
neck seamline and 
form all seams and 
darts that intersect 
the neck seamline. 
Clip into the neck 
seam allowance at 
1 in (2 5 cm) inter¬ 
vals; this will permit 
collar to fit smoothly 
onto the garment. 



2. With right sides 
together, match and 
pm the stand to the 
garment along the 
neck seamline. Stitch 
the seam; secure 
the stitching at 
both ends. 



3. Press seam flat 
Trim and grade the 
seam allowances, 
making the seam 
allowance of the 
stand the widest. 
Clip or notch seam 
if necessary 
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Reducing seam bulk 159 
Topstitching 164 


4. Using a seam roll, 
press the seam 
open, then up, 
toward the collar. 



5. Bring the facing 
edge down to align 
with the neck seam- 
line; pin in place. 
Slipstitch facing to 
garment along the 
neck seamline. 
Remove pins and 
all basting stitches. 



6. From the facing 
side, press the neck¬ 
line seam. If desired, 
topstitch along all 
edges of the stand. 
Start and end top¬ 
stitching on upper 
edge of stand at 
center back. Bring 
threads to the inside 
and tie. Construct 
buttonhole in the 
stand (and button¬ 
holes in garment if 
postponed until this 
stage). 
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Waistline seams may fall at the natural waistline, or 
almost anywhere between the bust and the hip. 
Wherever this essential design detail falls, and 
regardless of whether it is intended to be closely or 
loosely fitted, its treatment can range from the sim¬ 
ple to the elaborate, from straightforward seams to 
casings, waistbands, and all kinds of belts. All these 
waistband details are covered in this chapter, along 
with the use of knitted fabrics for insets and waist¬ 
bands, for dresses, skirts, pants, and tops. Here are 
dps for ensuring correct placement of the waistline 
and details of how r to finish the seam itself and all 
its variants. The chapter closes with a helpful sec¬ 
tion on making belts and belt carriers. 





















Waistline seams 

Waistline seams that join the top and the bottom of 
a garment may be located almost anywhere on the 
body between the hip and the bust. A garment waist¬ 
line max fall, as many do, at the natural waistline, 
but it may also lie just underneath the bust, as it 
does in an Empire style, or be placed on the hips, 
as it is in a dropped-waist style. The waistline may 
be either closely or loosely fitted. 

Some waistlines are formed not with an actual 
seam but by means of an attached casing or an 
insert of fabric or ribbing. The basic procedure for 
constructing a joining, an insert, or a casing re¬ 
mains the same regardless of location or fit. 

Waistline seams are not always straight horizon¬ 
tal seams; they may be curved or angled sharply 
toward the bust or hips. It is generally best to fit the 
bodice and skirt individually to the body before 
joining them with the waist seam. 



Easestitching 166 Zigzag stitching 30-33 

Staystitching 156 Fitting techniques 115-132 


Preparation 

Before the waistline seam is sewn, the following 
steps must be completed: (1) waistline edges on 
both bodice and skirt staystitched; (2) all darts, 
tucks, or pleats made; (3) all vertical seams stitched, 
seam-finished, and pressed open; (4) skirt waistline 
seam easestitched. Do the last step, easestitching, 


from the right side of the skirt waist seamline, break¬ 
ing stitching at side seams and leaving 3 in (7.5 cm) 
thread ends. If bodice ease is called for, follow pat¬ 
tern instructions. 

If zipper placket intersects the waistline, zipper 
can be inserted only after forming waist seam. 


Joining a bodice to a fitted skirt 



1. Turn the skirt to the wrong side and the bodice to the right 
side. Slip the bodice into the skirt (work is done with bodice 
inside skirt, their right sides together). Align and pin cut edges, 
carefully matching side seams, center front and back, and all 
notches. The skirt may be slightly larger than the bodice; 
easestitching will correct this. 



3. Stitch the waistline seam from placket edge to placket edge. 
Reinforce the seam by beginning and ending it with back- 
stitchmg The garment is easiest to handle at this point if bodice 
is placed inside the skirt as it was for pinning and basting, and 
the seam is stitched from the inside, along the bodice seam¬ 
line, as illustrated 



2. Pull on bobbin threads of easestitching until each skirt sec¬ 
tion exactly fits corresponding bodice section. Secure ease 
threads by knotting. Distribute fullness evenly, avoiding gath¬ 
ers, tucks, or any fullness within 2 in (5 cm) of either side of 
center front and back. Pm at frequent intervals; baste. Try on 
garment and make any necessary adjustments. 



4. Trim ends of darts and cross-seam allowances. Remove bast¬ 
ing. Press seam as stitched. Finish seam in one of the two fol¬ 
lowing ways: stitch seam allowances together with a zigzag or 
multistitch zigzag; or apply a waistline stay. Pull the bodice out 
of the skirt and press the seam again, with both seam allow¬ 
ances directed toward the bodice. 
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Gathering 190-191 


Waistline joinings 


Joining a bodice to a gathered skirt 



1. To prepare the skirt for gathering, first machme-baste on right side along waist seamline. 
Section stitch so that it begins and ends at the center back and side seams, at least Vs in 
s 1.5 cm) away from the vertical seamhnes This ensures that the bulk of vertical seam allowances 
will not be caught in the gathers Leave thread ends at least 3 in (7 5 cm) long Place a sec¬ 
ond row of gathering stitches ’/< in (6 mm) away from the first, inside the seam allowance. 




3. Pull on bobbin threads until each skin section lies flat against 
corresponding bodice section. Knot threads or wrap them 
around vertically placed pins to secure. Distribute fullness even¬ 
ly so that no tucks are visible. Pm at frequent intervals If 
desired, baste the waistline seam and try on garment for final 
fining before stitching 



bodice Work slowly, feeding fabric through the machine care¬ 
fully and keeping any pleats or tucks from being caught in the 
seam Trim darts and cross-seam allowances. Remove any 
gathering threads visible on the right side. 



5. Press seam as stitched, then pull bodice up out of skirt. To 
avoid flattening gathers, press up into them with the tip of the 
iron Press the seam allowances flat from the bodice end, tak¬ 
ing care to touch the iron to the seam edge only To finish seam, 
stitch raw edges together with the zigzag or multistitch zigzag, 
or apply a waistline stay 
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Tapes 18 









Applying a waistline stay 

Waistline seams should be stayed to prevent stretch¬ 
ing. The stav may be applied either before or after 
zipper insertion. A stay applied before zipper inser¬ 
tion is machine-stitched to the skirt seam allowances 
and the ends caught into the zipper seam. A stay 
that is applied aftn zipper insertion is basted to 
darts and seams by hand and fastens separately 


behind the zipper (see bottom row of illustrations). 
This second type of stay keeps the garment from 
riding up at the waistline and relieves stress on the 
zipper in that area. It is particularly useful for del¬ 
icate or stretchy fabrics and dresses that have no 
separate waistline seam or whose styling calls for 
skirt fabric heavier than the bodice fabric. The stay 


should be made of a firmly woven tape or ribbon, 
such as cotton tape, good-quality seam binding, or 
grosgrajn ribbon. Its width can vary from M> to 1 in 
(1.25 to 2 5 cm); the greater width is recommend¬ 
ed for the stay that fastens separately. It is neces¬ 
sary to preshrink whatever material is to be used as 
a stay. 





To stay a waistline before inserting a zipper: Measure the 
garment's waistline from placket seamline to placket seamline; 
cut stay to this measurement. Pm and baste it to the seam 
a Lowances on the skirt side, with ends at placket seamltnes 
and the edge along the waist seamline. 


Holding stay and seam allowances together, let the bodice fall 
inside the skirt so that the right sides of the bodice and skirt 
are together With the garment in this position, machine-stitch 
the stay, through both seam-allowance layers, just above the 
stitched seam. 


Trim seam allowances to the width of the stay, taking care not 
to cut the stay. If the fabric is bulky, trim the skirt seam 
allowance narrower than that of the bodice. If the fabric frays 
easily, apply a suitable seam finish through the stay and both 
of the seam allowances. Press toward bodice. 




To apply a waistline stay after zipper insertion: Cut gros- 
gra n r*bbon the length of the wa»stlne seam plus 2 in (5 cm). 
Fo*d ends bac* 1 in (2 5 cm), then turn raw edges under Y< m 
16 m^j a^ rj machine-st^ch in place Sew hooks and round eyes 
to ends wnh »oops e/tend ng beyond edge 


Position the stay over the waistline seam and pin its center to 
the seam allowance at center front. With this as the starting 
point, pin the stay to side seams and darts. Tack the stay 
securely at these points. Make sure that the stitches go through 
both waistline seam allowances, as well as darts or vertical 


seam allowances, but do not show on the right side. If the gar¬ 
ment has no center front seam, tack the stay to just the waist 
seam allowances at these points. Leave at least 2 in (5 cm) of 
stay free at each side of the zipper so that it can be fastened 
easily before the zipper is closed. 
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Ribbing 19 
Seams in knits 168 


Zigzag stitching 30-33 


Inset waistlines 

A waistline inset can be made of fabric or ribbed 
stretch banding. On a fabric inset, tlicre are two 
waistline seams to sew; each should be staved (see 
opposite page), or the inset faced, with the facing 
serving as a stay. Ribbed stretch banding (ribbing) 
pulls the waistline to si/e while providing coinfoi t- 
able fit; it is sewn in differenth from a fabric inset. 


rhe amount of ribbing depends on its stretchabili- 
tv and whether or not the garment has a zipper. If 
there is no zipper, the ribbing must slip over the 
shoulders. With a zipper, the ribbing need only fit 
snugly around the waist without undue stretching. 

When measuring the amount needed to encircle 
the waist, allow Y> in (1.2f> cm) for joining seams if 


Waistline joinings 


ribbing must be pier ed oi joined, and I Yi in (3 cm) 
for seam allowances if there will be a zipper. 

For a garment with no zipper, seam the ribbing 
into a circle. Place right sides together and join ends 
with a Y\ in (0 mmj seam. If the ribbing is to be 
list'd double, seam first, press open; fold the rib¬ 
bing with seam allowances inside. 



1. Divide ribbing into equal sections, mark divisions with pins. Pin-mark the bodice and skirt 
into eighths also. For accuracy, pm-mark first at the side seams, center fronts and backs, then 
halfway between these points If a zipper is to be inserted, leave the 5 /s in (1.5 cm) seam 
allowances out of sectioning, place a pm 5 /a in (1.5 cm) from each end of ribbing, then divide 
the area between the two pins into eight equal sections. 




c. vvm 11 lyiu biuub luyumur, pin me riDDing to tne Doaice, matching pm markings. If ribbing has 
been sewn into a circle, match the joining seam to a bodice construction seam (either the left 
side seam or center back seam). If there is to be a zipper, pin free ends of ribbing to plack¬ 
et openings, with raw edges of ribbing matched to raw edges of bodice. Ribbing may have to 
be stretched slightly. 



the seam with a second row of stitching or a zigzag stitch, 
V* in (6 mm) away from the first row of stitching, within the 
seam allowance. Trim seam close to second stitching 



4. To help the seam and ribbing recover from the stretching 
that had to be done when the seam was stitched, steam the 
seam from both the ribbing and bodice sides. Hold the iron 
above the fabric and allow the steam to penetrate the seam 
for a few seconds Let area cool before continuing 


5. To attach the ribbing to the skirt, repeat steps 2 to 4 Pin 
carefully so that the ribs of the insert run vertically This is eas- 
ily done by following one rib down from bodice center front to 
skirt center front If a zipper is to be inserted, carefully match 
the cross seams of the inset 
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Packaged bias tape 18 
Zigzag stitching 30-33 





Types of casing 

A casing is a fabric “tunncr made to enclose elas¬ 
tic or a drawstring. When the elastic or drawstring 
is drawn in. the effect is similar to that of a con¬ 
ventional waistline joining or waistband, but far eas¬ 
ier to construct. Waistline casings are practical 
because they can be adjusted easily to changes in 
waist measurement—merely tighten or loosen the 
drawstring or elastic. Replacement of drawstring or 
elastic is equally simple. 

All casings should be at least V\ in (6 mm) wider 
than the elastic or drawstring they are to enclose, 
to allow for its free movement through the fabric 
tunnel. There are two types of casing, fold-dow n and 
applied. A fold-down casing is formed by turning 
an extension at the garment edge to the inside and 
stitching it in place. This casing is ideal for pull-on 
pants and skirts, especially those made of knit fab¬ 
rics. An applied casing consists of a separate strip 
of fabric that is stitched to the area to be drawn up, 
on either the outside or the inside of the garment. 
If the casing is inside but the drawstring is to be 
tied on the outside, provision must be made to lead 
the drawstring outside. This can be done with but¬ 
tonholes or with openings in the garment seam; 


either must be planned and constructed before the 
casing is applied. 

A headingc an be formed on either type of casing, 
provided it occurs at an edge. Simply allow enough 
extra width for the desired heading, stitch the cas¬ 
ing as directed, then stitch a second row at the prop¬ 


er depth for the casing (see illustration below right). 
When the casing is drawn up, it will gather the head¬ 
ing automatically. A shirred effect can be achieved 
by stitching several additional rows on an extra-wide 
casing and threading elastic or drawsU'ings through 
each of the channels. 




A fold-down casing s best suited to straight edges but can 
be used on a curved edge *f kept very narrow It is appropriate 
at the wa of s^rts, pan*? a nd blouses To make the cas- 
turn ga r ment edge jnder 7« >r (6 m** i and press Turn the 
casing *v r ong s*de to rtv desired depth and pm in p*a<:e 


Machine-stitch lower edge of casing in place (on knits, use a 
small zigzag stitch for elasticity). For a closed casing, leave 
a small opening for threading elastic or drawstring (not need¬ 
ed if ends are open) if casing will have no heading, place sec¬ 
ond row of stitching dose to top fold. 


For a casing with a heading, follow preceding steps, except 
make casing wider and omit edgestitchmg along top fold. Then 
measure up from lower stitching the desired width of casing 
and machine-stitch a second row (no opening needed in this 
row). Backstitch (or overlap) ends to secure. 
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Applied casings 


An applied casing mav be sewn onto a one-piece gar¬ 
ment that has no waistline seam; in effect, it substi¬ 
tutes for the seam bv providing some lit at the 
waistline. The applied casing mav also act as a fac¬ 
ing for the top edge of pants and skirts and the lower 
edge of blouses and jackets 

It may be sewn to either the inside or the outside 
of a garment. If it is sewn outside, the casing mav 
be made either of the garment fabric or of a con 
trusting trim. A casing sewn inside is nstialh made 
of a lightweight lining fabric or a reach-made bias 
tape to reduce unnecessan bulk If an inside c asing 
has a drawstring that is to be led to the outside, it 


is necessan to provide buttonhole or in-seam open¬ 
ings. An applied casing is most easily shaped to a 
garment if casing is cut on the bias. 



To prepare casing from fabric, first determine the 
width of the finished casing. It must equal the width 
ol the elastic or drawstring plus V\ in (6 mm) ease 



If casing is to be sewn to a one-piece garment, edgestitch 
both ends (turned under in preparation described above). 




If casing will also serve as facing, first trim seam al owance With ends of casing turned back as shown, machine-stitch 
at garment edge to V* in (6 mm). With right sides together and along pressed crease of casing, which is V* in (6 mm) from cut 
starting at a vertical seam, pm casing to garment edge Overlap stitching at ends for reinforcement 


Waistline casings 


foi freely tineaditig the clastic oi di awsti iug through 
the casing. In addition, !/i in ((> nun) seam allow- 
antes are required on the edge's; allow an extra 
V '2 in (1.25 cm) in your width calc ulation. Length is 
determined by the* circumference of the garment 
wheiv the casing will he applied plus '/> in (1.25 cm) 
for finishing ends. 

Determine the' true bias of the fabric, them pen¬ 
cil the dimensions of the' casing onto the fabric to 
ensure accurate cutting. After cutting the casing, 
(old under and press V\ in ((> mm) to the wrong side' 
on all edges. Press the ends under before pressing 
down the sides. 
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Threading elastic and drawstrings 

Casings arc threaded with elastic or drawstrings 
that, when drawn or tied, fit snugly around the 
body. Elastic for this purpose should be a firm, flat 
type or nonroll waistband elastic. 

The exact length depends upon the elastic’s 
stretchability, but it should be slightly less than the 
measurement of the bod) at the casing position plus 
Vi in (1.25 cm) for lapping. Drawstrings may be 



To insert elastic into a casing, attach a safety pin to one end 

of the elastic; secure other end to garment so it will not be 
pulled through the casing as the pin is worked around the 
waistline Take care not to twist the elastic. 


Cas ng stitching 



A drawstring can be threaded through a casing with the help 
of a safety D*n it * s an *r-s*de casing the drawstring can be 
•ed ti and out th/ough two v^n^ca 1 buttonholes worked on the 
garner t before -he cas- i -ip-ved 


Catchstitch 143 In-seam buttonholes 350 

Slipstitch (even) 146 Worked buttonholes 355-357 


Finishing a full casing 


cord, fabric tubing, braid, leather strips, ribbons, 
even scarves. Elastic can be combined with fabric 
or ribbon tie ends to give comfort and a pretty fin¬ 
ish; the length of the ribbon ends depends upon 
the type of tie you have in mind. If the area behind 
the drawstrings opening needs reinforcement, iron 
a patch of interfacing, about 1 in (2.5 cm) wide 
and slightly longer than the opening, to it. 



pin. Stitch a square on the overlapped area, crisscrossing it for 
strength. Or make several rows of zigzag stitching on all sides 
of this area Pull joined ends inside casing. 


Casing stitching 



A drawstring can also be led through an inside casing by way 
of in-seam open ngs. Simply leave openings in seams the width 
of the drawstring; reinforce with bar tacks at ends or small 
squares of seam binding stitched into seam. 



On a fold-down casing, close the opening by edgestitchmg. 
Keep area flat by stretching the elastic slightly as you sew. 
Take care not to catch the elastic in the stitching. 



To finish an inside applied casing, slipstitch the ends of the 
casing together by hand. Make certain that the drawstring or 
elastic is not caught in the stitching. 



To hold seam allowances flat in an in-seam opening, catch¬ 
stitch them to the garment. Be sure to do this before the cas¬ 
ing is applied, taking care that the stitches do not show on 
outside of garment. 
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Elastics 19 

Centered zipper 330; invisible 338 


Zigzag stitching 30-33 


Finishing a partial casing 


Seamlme- 




If a centered zipper is used with a casing, casing should stop 
at zipper seamlmes. Apply casing, insert elastic or drawstring, 
whipstitch ends of elastic to ends of casing 



If an invisible zipper is used with a casing, extend the cas¬ 
ing Vi in (6 mm) beyond zipper seamlines as it is applied. Sew 
ends of elastic or drawstring to ends of casing. 




Insertion of either zipper will secure ends of casing and elas¬ 
tic or drawstring. To finish, press zipper seam allowances flat 
over casing, whipstitch to casing as shown. 


Mock casings 



Plain seams, threaded with round elastic or 

fine strong cord, can substitute for conven¬ 
tional casing. Effect resembles shirring. 


1. Stitch waistline seam, press open. Form 
"casings" by stitching seam allowances to gar¬ 
ment Vi in (6 mm) on each side of seamlme. 


2. Using a tapestry needle, thread cord or elas¬ 
tic through the casings. Adjust the shirring to 
the desired waist measurement. 



3. Knot the ends of the cord or elastic, then 
stitch over them when inserting the zipper or 
closing the center back seam. 



Narrow elastic can be stitched to the wrong 

side of a garment that has no waist seam. The 
result is very similar to that of a casing 



1. Cut elastic to desired length plus 1 in (2 5 cm); 
divide it and waistline into eighths Pm elastic 
in place, with ’/? in (1 25 cm) ends at openings. 



2. Stretch the elastic between pins as you 
stitch. Use either a narrow multistitch zigzag or 
two rows of straight stitching. 



3. Turn the loose ends of the elastic under 
’/? in (1 25 cm) and whipstitch them securely 
to the seam allowances or zipper tape 
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Wearing ease 113 


Waistline alterations 118-119 
Seams with fullness 166 


Waistbands and facings 

There arc several ways to finish the waistline edge 
of a garment. The straight waistband is the most 
familiar finish, but a contour waistband, stretch 
waistband, or facing may be used. The pattern will 
specify a waistline treatment, but a different finish 
can often be substituted if desired. 

Straight and contour waistbands are stable, 
inflexible finishes. They are made to fit the body’s 
waist measurement plus some allowance for wear¬ 
ing ease. Straight waistbands are rectangular in 
shape and should be no wider than 2 in (5 cm). 
Contour waistbands are wider than 2 in (5 cm) and 
arc shaped to accommodate the difference in girth 
between the waist and rib cage or waist and hips. 

Stretch waistbands are flexible and can be used 
on knit or woven fabrics. They can be made of a 
combination of fabric and elastic or of a decorative 
elastic. If a stretch waistband is to be used on a gar¬ 
ment without a zipper, the hips should be no more 
than 10 in (25 cm) larger than the waist; if the dif¬ 
ference is greater, the garment will not pull over the 
hips and still fit the waist snugly. 

A facing provides a clean, smooth finish that does 
not extend above the waistline edge. Made of a 
lightweight fabric, it can help reduce bulk. 



Waistline placement 

The waistline finish acts as an anchor for the gar¬ 
ment, holding it in the proper position on the body. 
Exact placement of the waistline seam should be 
determined with the garment on the body. Try it on 
after all vertical seams and darts have been stitched 
and before the zipper is inserted; pin the zipper 
placket closed. 

Tie a string snugly enough around the waistline 
to hold the garment up. Settle the garment around 
the body so that the seams and darts all lie in the 
proper positions. Pull the waist seamline above or 
below the string until the garment rides smoothly 
over the hips and the darts end at the correct posi¬ 
tion. When adjusting pants, pull them up until they 
fit well in the crotch and seat area. 

After fitting, measure up % in (1.5 cm) from the 
new seamline and trim away any excess to create a 
new seam allowance. Apply machine easestitching 
on the new seamline, then insert the zipper. 




Measure the waistline circumference while the garment is 
still on the body and before removing string. Measure with 
lower edge of the tape measure along chalked mark Use this 
waistline measurement to determine waistband length. 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 Buttons 361-362 

Worked buttonholes 355-358 Fasteners 364, 367 


Cutting the waistband 

Before cutting the waistband, decide where the 
waistband opening will fall and how much exten¬ 
sion will be needed on each end of the waistband. 
The extensions at the ends of the waistband depend 
on the location of the placket opening on the gar¬ 
ment. The ends of the waistband lap right over left 
when the opening is on the front or left side, and 
left over right on a center back opening. 

The overlap end is usually straight and finished 
flush with the edge of the garment opening. It a 
special decorative effect is desired, the end may be 
pointed or curved, for which extra length must be 
allowed. Underlaps have straight ends, and must 
extend at least 1 V\ in (3 cm) beyond edge of open¬ 
ing to accommodate fasteners. 

Patterns will include a piece for the waistband if 
called for by the design, but it may be easier to cut 
the waistband without a pattern, especially if the 
waistline has been altered. The length of the waist¬ 
band should equal the waistline measurement as 
determined on the opposite page, plus 1 to \Vi in 
(2.5 to 4 cm) for ease, plus two /s in (1.5 cm) seam 
allowances, plus whatever is desired for overlap and 
underlap. Waistband width is determined b\ the 
so le of the waistband and how its back is to be fin¬ 
ished. A straight waistband should be a maximum 
of 2 in (5 cm) wide when finished; contour waist¬ 
bands may be much wider 

A straight waistband can be finished with a sep- 

Reinforcing the waistband 

So that the waistband will hold its shape and 
strength throughout the life of the garment, it must 
be reinforced with interfacing or professional waist¬ 
banding. (Stretch waistbands, naturally, are excep¬ 
tions to this.) In addition to reinforcement, an 
underlining mix be needed to prevent seams from 
showing through and to add support to a delicate 
fabric. A waistband is not lined, but sometimes, to 
reduce bulk, a lining fabric will be used to make 
the waistband facing. 

The type of interfacing used in a waistband is 
determined by the garment fabric. It should be stur¬ 
dy but flexible, crease-resistant and durable, and it 
should have the same care properties as the gar¬ 
ment fabric. The interfacing that is used in other 


a rate oi extended (self) facing; for a self-lacing, cut 
the waistband twice the finished width plus seam 
allowances. When waistband is folded in half, the 
facing forms the back. 

Contour waistbands require a separate facing. A 
fabric facing is cut to the same dimensions as the 
waistband; grosgrain ribbon (for curved or straight 
waistbands) can be purchased in the desired fin¬ 
ished width. 

It the waistband is cut without a pattern, locate 
and mark the foldline, seamlines, overlap and 



Overlap and underlap allow space for waistband fasteners 


areas of the garment may be adequate; if it is not, 
consider using two layers of that interfacing or one 
layer of a heavier interfacing. 

If only one layer is needed, it should be attached 
to the waistband side of the unit (the one that will 
be outermost in the finished garment). If two lay¬ 
ers are required, apply one layer to the waistband 
and one to the waistband facing. 11’ the waistband 


-A. 




Waistband 

Foldline 


Machine basting , , . 

Extended facing 



Waistline finishes 


undeilap, center front, (cntci back, and .side. 
Waistbands should In* cut on the lengthwise grain 
for greatest stability. 11 crosswise grain has to he 
used instead, the waistband must be interfaced. 

Finishing. The waistband opening can be fas¬ 
tened with hooks and eyes, a button and button¬ 
hole, or special waistband fasteners that either 
damp or sew on. Multiple sets are used except when 
the fastener is a button; then a snap is added. The 
inner set of fasteners takes most of the strain; the 
outer set holds the top edge Hat. 
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Fastener combinations most often used to close waistband. 


has a self-facing and the entire unit is interfaced, 
hold the interfacing to the waistband by machine¬ 
basting through both layers sightly below the (old- 
line, on the facing side. 

Professional waistbanding can he used in place 
of regular interfacing. This is a flexible woven syn¬ 
thetic stiffener that lias been heat-set in specific 
widths, ranging from V\ in to 2 in (2 to 5 cm). It 
should be the exact width that the finished waist¬ 
band is to be; do not cut it down to si/e, as this will 
remove the finished edge and expose the sharp 
cross-yarns, which can scratch the skin. Professional 
waistbanding is applied differently from regular 
interfacing; exact instructions follow’ in this section 
(see p. 254). 
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Waistline finishes 


Straight waistband formed as it is applied 
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Waistline measurement plus ease 
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Interfacing 






This is perhaps the most basic and traditional of all the waist- 
oand techniques. The waistband for this method is cut with an 
extended (self) facing and is then applied to the garment as a 
*iat piece The ends are formed and finished while it is being 
applied to the garment If the waistband is to be cut without a 
pattern, determine the correct length and width as described 


on the preceding pages The length of the waistband should 
be placed on the lengthwise gram of the fabric for greatest sta¬ 
bility Cut and apply the interfacing according to the type of 
interfacing that has been chosen and the number of layers being 
used. Mark the foldline of the waistband by hand-basting 
through all thicknesses 





2. With right sides together, pm waistband to garment, match¬ 
ing pm marrs and notches Draw up the ease thread on gar¬ 
ment between pins so that the fullness is evenly distributed 
and the garment hes flat against the waistband Baste, then 
sitch. on the seamline Press seam flat. Grade the seam 
allowances Press the waistband and seam up 


3. Turn the 5 /s in (1.5 cm) seam allowance on the long unstitched 
edge of the waistband to the wrong side and press. To finish 
the ends, fold the waistband along the foldline so that the waist¬ 
band is wrong side out, with right sides together. Pin at each 
end and stitch on the % in (1.5 cm) seamline. Trim both seams 
and corners and turn waistb jnd right side out. 


Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 Grain in fabrics 96-97 

Slipstitch (uneven) 146 



1. Pin-mark waistband and garment into sections (mark the 
edge of the waistband that will be sewn to the garment). Place 
a pin at beginning of overlap or seam allowance, another at 
beginning of underlap Divide remainder of band into quarters. 
Pin-mark the garment waistline also into four equal parts, using 
the zipper opening as the starting point. 



4. Pull corners out so that they are square. Press the waist¬ 
band facing to the inside of the garment along the foldline, 
keeping the turned-under seam allowance intact. Pin the turned- 
under seam allowance to the garment Slipstitch folded edge 
to the seamline, making certain that no stitches show through 
to the outside. Attach suitable fasteners to ends of waistband. 
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Backstitch, tying thread ends 149 Reducing seam bulk 159 
Cornered seams 158 Seams with fullness 166 


Straight waistband made before application 




1. This waistband may be cut with an extended facing, as in 
the method opposite, or with a separate facing. Apply inter¬ 
facing according to type and the number of layers being used, 
making sure it is attached to the s de that will be outermost in 
the finished garment. To construct the waistband with an 
extended facing, fold the waistband in half lengthwise, right 


sides together, and stitch across each end from the fold to with¬ 
in s /e in (1.5 cm) of the opposite edge. Secure the stitching. If 
the band has a separate facing, place right sides of facing and 
waistband together and stitch across ends and top Stop and 
secure stitching 5 /s in (1.5 cm) from lower edge on ends. Press 
seams flat, then grade seams and trim corners. 



that the finished edge of the waistband overlap is flush with 
the edge of the zipper closing. Pull up the ease thread and 
adjust fullness evenly between pins so the skirt lies flat against 
the waistband. Baste along seamline. 


and caught in the stitching Press the seam as stitched, then 
grade the seam allowances Clip the seam allowances so they 
will lie flat when encased in the waistband Remove any bast¬ 
ing that might show from the right side 


Waistline finishes 



2. Turn the waistband to the right side and press. To simplify 
matching waistband to garment, pin-mark both into four equal 
sections. On the waistband, first place a pm at the beginning 
of the underlap, then divide remainder of band into quarters. 
Pin-mark the garment seamline evenly into quarters as well, 
starting at the actual opening of the zipper 



5. Turn the waistband right side out Press along the foldline 
and ends. Turn under % in (1.5 cm) along the unstitched edge 
and pm to the garment. Shpstitch fold of the seam allowance 
to the garment around the waist seamline and underlap Se// 
carefully so that no stitches are visible on the r.ght side of th<* 
garment Attach suitable fasteners to ends of waistband 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 


Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Seams with fullness 166 


Straight waistband with professional waistbanding 
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-Waistline measurement plus ease 



The waistband used for this technique is the straight waist¬ 
band with self-facing. Cut the waistband twice the width of the 
professional waistbanding plus two seam allowances. The 
length of the waistband equals the body waist measurement, 
plus ease allowance, plus two seam allowances, and at least 
1Y< in (3 cm) for underlap (allow extra length for an overlap). 


1. Pin-mark the areas between underlap and overlap or seam 
allowance into quarters. Cut waistbanding (which has been pur¬ 
chased in the exact width the finished waistband is to be) the 
length of the waistband minus two seam allowances; extend 
waistbanding through underlap and overlap but not into seams 
at ends (See Cutting the waistband, p. 251.) 



2. Pin-mark garment waistline into quarters. Pin waistband to 
garment, matching all marks. Place beginning of the underlap 
to the back edge of the zipper opening, and overlap or seam 
allowance to front edge of zipper opening. Distribute garment 
ease evenly; baste and stitch seam. Press as stitched, then 
press seam and waistband up. Do not grade seam. 



band'ng is away from the garment, one edge is aligned exact¬ 
ly to the seamline, and the ends are Vs in (1.5 cm) away from 
the ends of the waistband Sew along edge of banding, through 
both seam allowances Grade now if desired 



close as possible to the waistbanding without actually stitch¬ 
ing through it. 1 1 im seams and corners. Turn waistband right 
side out, over band'ng 



5. Pull corners square, then press the waistband down over the 
banding. Turn under the Vb in (1.5 cm) seam allowance along 
the unstitched edge and press in place. Pm the folded edge to 
the waistband, slipstitch this fold to the waistband seam or just 
above it. Stitching should not show on the right side. Finish the 
ends by attaching fasteners. 
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Grain in fabrics 96-97 
Catchstitch 143 


Reducing seam bulk 159 
Zipper underlays 341 


Waistline finishes 


Constructing a straight ribbon-faced waistband 



Interfacing 


-Length of finished waistband- 


dZ 


FI-- tTT W 

Grosgra n ribbon 





Length of cut waistband 


L 

A ribbon facing on a waistband reduces bulk without sacrific¬ 
ing stability, making it a practical choice for nubby or heavy fab¬ 
rics Cut the waistband on the lengthwise gram of the fabric. 
The width should equal that of the finished waistband plus two 
seam allowances. The length should total the waist measure¬ 
ment, plus ease, two seam allowances, overlap if desired, and 


at least l 1 /* in (3 cm) for underlap (or to equal zipper underlay 
if there is one—see illustration for Step 4). Purchase straight 
grosgram ribbon for the facing the width of the finished waist¬ 
band and the length of the cut waistband. Cut interfacing the 
width and length of the finished waistband. Catchstitch (or iron) 
to wrong side of waistband (p. 251). 




2. Pin-mark the waistband and garment into four equal sec¬ 
tions, as described on page 252 Pm waistband to garment, 
right sides together, matching p.n mar*s and notches Draw up 
the ease thread so garment lies ‘at against wastband, keep 
ease evenly distributed Baste and stitch the seam Press seam 
as stitched; grade the seam allowances 


3. Press waistband and seam allowances up. To finish ends, 
fold right sides of the waistband together along the edge of 
the ribbon. Pin ends in place and stitch across them on the 
seamlmes. Trim seams and corners, turn waistband to the right 
side Press ribbon facing to wrong side along folded edge. Pm 
free edge of ribbon to waist seam 



1. Lap one edge of the ribbon over the right side of waistband 
upper seam allowance. Align the edge of the ribbon with the 
seamlme and match the cut ends of the ribbon with the ends 
of the waistband For accuracy in stitching, it is best to pm or 
baste the ribbon in place. Stitch as close to the edge of the 
ribbon as possible, using a short stitch 



4. Whipstitch free edge of ribbon to waistband seam, attach 
the fasteners. The zipper underlay illustrated here is used for 
fine tailored garments, often in conjunction with a ribbon-faced 
waistband. If this zipper application is used, allow for an under- 
lap equal to the zipper underlay when cutting the waistband, 
ribbon, and interfacing 
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Fabric terms 96 
Topstitching 155, 164 


Reducing seam bulk 159 
Seams with fullness 166 


Topstitched straight waistband 


Straight waistband formed with selvage 


{ -Seam allowances-) 


Underlap 


0 

c 

o 

u_ 



1. This quick and secure waistband is suitable 
for casual garments. Cut the waistband length 
to equal the waist measurement, plus ease, 
seam allowance, underlap, and overlap if 
desired Width is twice the finished width plus 
seam allowances Apply interfacing (p. 251). 



2. Divide waistband and garment into sections. 
On the waistband, place a pin at beginning of 
underlap and another pm at overlap or seam 
allowance; pin-mark the space between the 
pins into quarters Pin-mark the garment waist¬ 
line into quarters, starting at zipper. 



1. Not merely quick, this waistband technique 
helps to reduce bulk by eliminating a seam 
allowance. Determine size of waistband as 
directed on page 250, then cut the waistband 
so that the seamline of one long edge falls on 
the selvage. This provides one finished edge. 



2. Fold the waistband lengthwise along fold¬ 
line, wrong sides together (the long raw edge 
should extend 5 /s in (1.5 cm] below the selvage); 
press. Interface the half of the waistband that 
has the raw edge Interfacing should not 
extend into any seam allowances. 



3. Pin the right side of the waistband to the 
wrong s*de of the garment, matching all pin 
mar's and notches Draw up ease thread and 
d stnpute any fullness evenly Stitch the seam 
Press as sMched, then press both seam and 
waistband up Grade seam, tr-m corners 



4. Turn under seam allowance on free edge 
and ends of waistband; press. Turn waistband 
down to right side on foldline and pin turned- 
under edge over waistline seam, covering first 
stitching Topstitch close to the rdge through 
all th cknesses Attach fasteners 



certain that pressed-under-edge does not 
extend below selvage edge when waistband 
is folded in half. Pin-mark waistband and gar¬ 
ment into quarters as directed on page 253. 



waistband, place selvage to the inside and fold 
along waist seamline. Match all pin marks; pin 
if desired. Topstitch close to fold, from end to 
end, catching selvage in stitching. Press waist¬ 
band flat. Attach fasteners. 
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Cotton tape 18 Diagonal basting 137 

Interfacing choices 84-85 Machine padding stitches 153 


Construction and application of a contour waistband 



A contour waistband is at least 2 in (5 cm) wide and is formed 
to fit the body's curves, it is often decoratively shaped along 
the top edge as well. The width and shape of this waistband 
requires a separate facing and a double layer of interfacing (hair 



lower edge, stitch as basted, pivoting at corners and stitching 
through center of cotton tape. Press seam flat Trim and grade 
seam allowances Turn the waistband right side out, diagonal- 
baste around all three finished edges and press 


canvas if outer fabric permits). The interfacing is not applied to 
the waistband, as is usual, but to the waistband facing. This is 
done by padstitching the facing, which builds in and holds a 
permanent shape. (See Padding stitches.) 



waistband, place a pin at beginning of the underlap, then divide 
remainder of band into quarters. Pm waistband to garment, 
right sides together, matching all markings and the finished end 
of waistband to front edge of zipper opening Adjust ease as 
needed, baste, then stitch seam. 



cotton tape over seamline on wrong side of waistband (B). 



4. Trim and grade the waistline seam, press it and waistband 
away from garment. Turn under seam allowance on lower edge 
of the facing and slipstitch the fold to the waistline seam and 
underlap. Remove all basting. Press the finished waistband 
Apply fasteners; the width of the waistband determines the 
number of sets and their placement 
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Waistline finished with shaped facing 


Facing 



1. Cut facing from garment fabric, if this fabric is heavy, facing 
may be cut from a sturdy lighter-weight fabric to reduce bulk. 
Staystitch facing sections Ve in (3 mm) inside waist seamline 
Stitch sections together, leaving open the seam that corre¬ 
sponds to the placket opening Apply appropriate seam finish 
to outer edge of facing. (See Seam finishes, pages 160-161) 



3 To apD 7 facng of either type, first p*n facing to garment, 
«ght s»des together, matching all seams and notches Match 
seam allowances at ends of facing to edges of placket open- 
<ng Pin V* <n -6 mm) -wide cotton tape over waist seamline 
Baste ’hrough all thicknesses Sttch seam and press flat. Trim, 
grade, and cl’p the seam a'owances 


Slipstitch (uneven) 146 Staystitching 156 

Machine padding stitches 153 Fasteners 364, 367 



2. Interfacing method depends on garment fabric. For medi¬ 
um to lightweight fabrics, apply one layer of interfacing to 
garment. Seam interfacing the same as facing, trim away Vi in 
(1.25 cm) from outer edge and all of seam allowances at ends 
Baste wrong side of interfacing to wrong side of garment, 
matching markings and positioning ends over zipper tapes. 


Facing 



If fabric is heavy, the combination of two layers of interfacing 
plus padding stitches will support the waistline area and reduce 
wrinkling during wear. Cut the interfacing from facing pattern 
minus waistline seam allowance; trim lower edge of interfac¬ 
ing to same width as facing. Stitch interfacing seams and apply 
to wrong side of facing, padstitch. (See Padding stitches.) 



4. From the wrong side, with the facing extended away from 
the garment, press all seam allowances toward the facing 
Understitch the seam to keep facing from rolling to the out¬ 
side of the garment. With facing and seam allowance extend¬ 
ed away from garment, stitch from right side close to waist 
seamline, through facing and seam allowances. 



5. Turn facing to inside of garment, allowing seamlme to roll 
inside slightly. Press along waist edge. Baste facing to garment 
at seams and darts. Turn seam allowances of facing ends to 
wrong side, making sure facing is turned in such a way that it 
will not catch in zipper, slipstitch to zipper tape. Attach a hook 
and eye or hanging snap fastener at top of placket. 
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Tapes 18 
Slipstitch 146 


Seam finishes 160-161 


Va" (1.5 cm) 



1* Use 1 in (2.5 cm) -wide curved skirt grosgrain available by 
the yard/meter or in prepackaged quantities Cut it to a length 
equal to the garment waistline measurement plus 1 % in (3 cm) 
Staystitch the garment waistl ne on the seamlme and trim the 
seam allowance to V'* in (6 mm) 


2. Place a pm 5 /a in (1.5 cm) from each end of ribbon. Lap wrong 
side of ribbon over right side of garment waistline so that the 
edge of the inside curve of the ribbon is over the staystitched 
seamline. Match pins at ribbon ends to placket edges. Baste 
in place. Stitch close to edge of ribbon. 


Waistline finished with ribbon facing 


Waistline finished with extended facing 



line facing. Garment darts extend through the waistline into the 
facing, pattern foldline marks f mshed waist! ne edge. 

1. Stitch darts and seams on both the garment and facing 
Press the seams open, slash and press open the darts. Finish 
facing edge as required for fabric. (See Seam finishes.) 



2. No interfacing is used; instead, a stay is applied to the waist¬ 
line. Measure the garment along the foldline from edge to edge, 
cut a length of seam binding or cotton tape to that measure¬ 
ment. With width of tape on facing, pm the stay along the fold- 
line; have ends of stay even with open edges. Stitch through 
stay and garment Va in (3 mm) from foldline. 



so that they clear zipper, and press entire edge of ribbon. Baste 
ribbon to garment at all seams and darts; whipstitch ends to 
zipper tape. Attach fasteners. 



3. Turn the facing to the inside of the garment along the fold- 
line; press. Insert the zipper as recommended by the pattern 
Turn in the ends of the facing, being sure to clear the zipper, 
slipstitch them to the zipper tape. Baste the facing to the gar¬ 
ment at all seams and darts Finish top of closure with hook 
and eye or hanging snap fastener 
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Elastics 19 Zigzag stitching 30-31 
Seaming knits 168 


Applied elastic waistband (self-band) 



1. This technique can be used only when the garment has not 
been dart-fitted at waistline. Cut garment with an extension 
above waistline that is twice the width of the elastic plus 3 /s in 
(1 cm) Mark waistline with basting stitches. Cut a length of 
elastic to fit snugly around waist plus 3 /s in (1 cm). Overlap ends 
and stitch securely; pin-mark elastic into quarters. 



2. Pin elastic to the inside of extension, matching each pin mark 
to a side seam, center back, or center front. Place top edge of 
elastic Va in (6 mm) down from top edge of the extension. Stitch 
along the lower edge of the elastic, stretching it between the 
pins as you stitch to fit the fabric. A wide zigzag stitch is best 
but a short straight stitch may be used. 



3. Turn elastic and fabric to inside of garment along stitched 
edge of elastic. The elastic will be completely covered. If fab¬ 
ric does not fray, raw edge may be left as it is. If fabric frays, 
turn under Va in (6 mm) on raw edge. Stitch along the waist¬ 
line marking through the waistband, elastic, and garment, 
stretching elastic during stitching. 


Applied elastic waistband (separate band) 



1. Th*s method s suitable only for stretchy knits. Cut waistband 
on crosswise gram of fabric. 4 n (10 cm) wide and the same 
'er-gth as garment wa>st measurement plus seam allowances. 
Jom ends wuh a V* in (1 5 cm) seam Cut 1 tn (2 5 cm) -wide 
e-esf‘C *o f t body //a»st snugly p»us V? in (1 25 cm) Overlap 
V 2 n (1 25 cm; at ends, stitch securely Pin-mark, waistband, e*as- 
t*c, and wa stllne into quarters 




2. Matching pin marks and seams, pin waistband to skirt with 
right sides together. Stitch a 5 /s in (1.5 cm) seam, stretching 
both pieces of fabric as you sew (A) Press seam as stitched. 
Lap elastic over waistline seam allowance with the bottom edge 
of the elastic just above first row of stitching. Using a zigzag 
stitch, sew elastic to seam allowance, stretching it to fit 
between pins (B) as you stitch. 



3. Fold waistband over elastic to the inside of garment. Working 
from the outside, pin the waistband in place, inserting pins just 
below the seamline so the excess length of the waistband, on 
the inside, is caught in the pinning. Stitch from right side in the 
seam groove, stretching elastic so waistband is flat. Trim away 
the excess seam allowance from the lower edge of the waist¬ 
band inside the garment. 
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Zigzag stitching 30-31 
Staystitching 156 


Decorative stretch waistbands 

Decoraiivc stretch waistbands are made with spe¬ 
cially designed elastic products available in solid 
colors, plaids, or stripes. Variously woven, braided, 
or shirred, they come in several different widths 
from 1 in (2.5 cm) upward. Choose an elastic sim¬ 
ilar in weight to the fabric. 

The woven elastics are called webbings, and their 
stretchability varies from limited to moderate. 


Attaching decorative elastic 



1. Purchase decorative elastic or shirred banding in a length to 
fit around the waistline snugly, allowing an additional 2 in (5 cm) 
for finishing ends Width choice depends on the effect desired 
To avoid fraying during construction, always cut straight across 
elastic. As an extra precaution, stitch across cut ends with a 
straight or zigzag stitch. 



4. Stitch elastic with either a straight stitch set at 12-14 (2 mm) 
stitch length or a zigzag stitch of medium length and width. 
For a lapped waistline seam (A), stitch just inside the first elas¬ 
tic thread if sewing bandmg. but close to the finished edge if 
elastic webbing is being used If the elastic has one unfinished 
edge, sew along indicated line (B) Sew between elastic 
threads if possible. With one hand behind presser foot and the 


Webbings are quite firm and will not roll over dur¬ 
ing wear. The limited-stretch webbing should be 
used only when the garment lias a placket open¬ 
ing—the stretch is not sufficient to lit over the hips 
or bust and still lit snugly at the waist. 

Braided elastics have a moderate amount of 
stretch and can often be used without a placket 
opening. The shirred bandings are any fabric 


(including jute) stitched with elastic thread; their 
stretch is limited by the amount of shirring, blit they 
are usually stretchy enough to be used without a 
placket opening. 

Edge finishing. On some products, both edges 
are finished; on others, only one. T his determines 
how the handing is applied. On an unfinished edge, 
a stitching fine will he indicated. 



2. Sew all garment seams that form the waistline Staystitch 
on garment waistline seam and trim seam allowance to 'A in 
(6 mm). If no closure is being used, seam ends of elastic or 
banding by placing right sides together and stitching a 1 in 
(2.5 cm) seam Press open Turn top edges of seam allowance 
in diagonally and whipstitch seam allowances to waistband 




3. Divide garment waistline and elastic or banding into four or 
eight equal parts; pin-mark. If both edges of elastic are finished, 
lap wrong side of elastic over right side of garment. Place waist¬ 
band seam at center back and match pins (A). If one edge is 
unfinished, place elastic inside garment, right sides together, 
matching pins and stitch lines (B) 



other in front, carefully stretch elastic between pins as you 
stitch, to fit the garment Make certain that stitch line of elas¬ 
tic remains aligned with seamlme of skirt Remove pins as you 
reach them; do not stitch over them. Overlap stitching at ends 
Press seam carefully as it was stitched, test iron temperature 
first on a scrap to make sure that the heat you use will not 
damage the elastic 



5. Press waistband up The finished waistband pulls the gar¬ 
ment into size by forming soft gathers; the number of gathers 
depends on size difference between waistline of garment and 
waistband If a closure is included in the garment, finish the 
ends of the elastic by turning them under the desired amount 
and tacking down Underlap should extend under overlap 
enough to allow for fasteners (p 251) 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 


Tie belts 


Reinforced belts 



1 . Belt may be cut on either the bias or straight gram. Cut it 
twice the desired finished width plus seam allowances, and 
the necessary length plus seam allowances Length should 
equal waist circumference plus enough extra to tie ends. 




To hand-finish: 1. Cut fabric for belt twice the width of belt¬ 
ing plus V? in (1.25 cm), with one long edge on the selvage. To 
form a point at one end, fold fabric in half lengthwise and stitch 
end with Vt in (1.25 cm) seam. Press seam open. 



To machine-finish: 1 . Cut fabric twice width of belting plus 
IV 4 in (3 cm). Shape one end of belting. Fold fabric over belt¬ 
ing, wrong side out. Stitch close to belting, using a zipper foot. 
Trim seam allowances to Va in (6 mm), center seam. 




2. f belt is to be interfaced, apply interfacing only to portion 
that encircles waist Fold belt in half lengthwise, right sides 
together Stitch ends and long edge, leaving an opening for 
turning Trim and grade seams and corners 


Belting (cut to waist circumference + 7" 

[18 cml) 
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2. Turn finished end right side out. Cut belting so one end has 
the same point as the fabric. Insert pointed end of the belting 
into fabric point. Press flat. With belting centered on fabric, pm 
raw edge of fabric over belting. 



2. Press the seam open with the tip of the iron. Pull shaped 
end of belting into position inside stitched fabric tube. Carefully 
stitch close to, but not through, the belting. Trim seam. A close¬ 
ly fitted cover for the belting has now been made. 



3. T urn belt to the r-ght side through the opening Pull comers 
out so that they are square and press edges carefully Press 
*n T>e seam allowances at open ng and sUpst-tch open ng 
c v osed Gve fished be*t a fra 1 pressing 



3. Pm selvage edge over raw edge, pulling fabric taut around 
belting Slipstitch at point, then along selvage edge. Finish belt 
by attaching buckle to unfinished end. If a prong buckle will be 

used, inseri eyelets (p 264). 



3. Remove the belting and turn the fabric tube right side out. 
Do not press Cup belting and slip it into belt, shaped end first. 
Attach buckle to unfinished end If a prong buckle will be used, 
insert eyelets in shaped end of belt (p. 264). 
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Cotton tape 18 
Fusible webs 19 


Slipstitching (even) 146 
Machine padstitching 153 



Contour belts 



To fuse: 1 . Cut belting and two strips of fusible web the length 
and width that the finished belt is to be Shape one end of 
each of the strips into a point Cut the belt fabric the length 
and twice the width of the belting 
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2. Center a strip of fusible web, then the belting, on the wrong 
side of fabric. Follow manufacturer’s directions to fuse layers. 
Cut a triangular piece of fusible web and place on belting point. 
Fold fabric over point and fuse point only 



3. Fold long edges of fabric over belting and press Insert fusible 
web and cut away any web not covered oy fabric at the point. 
Fuse fabric in place Attach buckle, insert eyelets for a prong 
buckle (see p. 264) 




Because a contour belt is shaped to fit the curve of the body, 
regular straight belting cannot be used for backing. Use two 
layers of a sturdy interfacing, such as hair cloth or firm-grade 
iron-on. A separate shaped facing is required. 



2. Cut the interfacing along the outline, Staystitch the belt along 
all outer edges. Center the padstitched interfacing on the belt, 
leaving a 5 /s in (1.5 cm) margin on all sides; baste in place. 
Center and baste Vs in (3 mm) cotton tape over seamlines. 



3. Apply a row of easestitchmg on seamline at curved end of 
belt. Press seam allowances to wrong side, over interfacing, 
drawing up easestitchmg as needed so seam allowances lie 
flat. Hand-baste to interfacing with long stitches. 


1. Cut all layers of the belt on the lengthwise gram. If sew-on 
interfacing is being used, pm the two layers together and trace 
shape of finished belt onto one. Make rows of machine stitch¬ 
ing within outline on lengthwise gram. 



If using iron-on interfacing, cut two layers to shape of fin 
ished belt. Center one layer at a time on the wrong side of the 
belt, leaving % in (1.5 cm) on all sides. Fuse m place. Center 
and baste Vs in (3 mm) -wide cotton tape over seamlmes 



4. Staystitch belt facing and turn all edges m 3 A in (2 cm); baste 
in place. Trim seam allowances to V 2 in (1.25 cm) Pm facing 
to belt and slipstitch into place along all edges Remove bast¬ 
ing. Attach buckle, insert eyelets for a prong buckle (p. 264) 
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Thread chain 140; buttonhole stitch 139; 
overcast stitch 144; slipstitch 146 


Buckles and eyelets 

For ;mv buckle other than one that clasps, try on 
finished belt and mark center f ront position on both 
buckle end and end to be perforated. 

Cut off buckle end 2 in (5 cm) from center front 
mark. Stitch ] A in (6 mm) from raw edge, then over¬ 
cast the edge. 


Belt carriers 

Belt carriers can be made of thread or fabric. 
Thread carriers, made from a thread chain (see 
Hand stitches), are nearly invisible and are used pri¬ 
marily on side seams of dresses and coats. Fabric 
carriers may be very wide or narrow, depending on 
the style of the garment. They can easily be added 


to a garment either during construction or after¬ 
ward. They should be placed around the waistline 
at strategic points, such as side seams and 2 to 3 in 
(5 to 7.5 cm) on either side of the center front and 
back. All carriers must be large enough to allow 
the belt to slide through easily. 
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If buckle has a prong, position the prong at the center front 
mark on straight end of belt To make an opening for prong, 
pierce a hole and overcast the edges, or machine-stitch a small 
rectangle through all layers, then slit between stitches. Slip 
prong through opening, turn back end of belt and fasten secure¬ 
ly with hand or machine stitches 



Eyelets can be made three ways: with a special machine 
attachment, with a tool that punches in metal eyelets, or by 
hand To make a hand-worked eyelet, punch a hole with a stilet¬ 
to, then reinforce opening with small running stitches. Work 
closely spaced buttonhole stitches over edge of eyelet 



1. The length needed for one carrier is equal to the belt width 
plus 1 in (2.5 cm) (allow more for a thick fabric). Prepare total 
number of carriers needed from a single strip of fabric. 



2. Cut strip along selvage, three times desired finished width 
and total length needed for all carriers. Fold strip to a third of 
original width, raw edge inside. Topstitch both edges. 



3. Cut the finished strip into single belt carrier lengths 



If buckle clasps, slip the ends of the belt through each half of 
•*he buc*le Adiust ends unf belt f ts properly trim excess at 
each end r o 1 m 12 5 cm) St»tch Y« m (6 mm) from each end 
and overcast Secure ends to bucHe by whipstitching them to 
bac' of be»i so that oo st*tct g is v s b*e on right side 



4. To attach carriers to a garment, fold under A in (6 mm) 

at each end, and press Pin carriers in position on garment To 
sew by hand, slipstitch raw edges and fold to garment at top 
and bottom To sew by machine, stitch across folds at top and 
bottom (If a bar tack effect is desired, use a zigzag instead of 
a stra«ght stitch ) 
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Waistband seamline 

W 



To attach carriers to a waistband before it is sewn to gar¬ 
ment, position the carriers along the foldline of the waistband 
Sew in place as shown on carrier at left, above. Press carrier 
down and baste free edge to lower edge of waistband so it 
will be caught in waistline seam. 



To attach carriers to waistline seam before attaching a waist¬ 
band, position the carriers on the garment waistline seam as 
shown on carrier at left, above. This edge of carrier is caught 
in the stitching of waistline seam. Complete the waistband 
application. Press carrier up and sew top of carrier to top of 
waistband, stitching through all layers of the waistband. 
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Sleeves come in an appaiently infinite variety of 
styles, from full to fitted, from tiny caps to full 
length, ending with a simple hem or casing, or a 
stylish cufT. Whatever the style, it is important for 
both wearing comfort and appearance that sleeves 
be carefully fitted, constructed, set in, and finished. 
This chapter details how to achieve that all-impor¬ 
tant fit, and how to smoothly set in sleeves of all 
the main types. The use of facings on sleeveless 
garments is also covered, along with the use of knit 
fabrics for finishing touches, and of interfacing for 
control and shaping. All kinds of finishes, to suit all 
types of sleeves, are also detailed in diagrams and 
step-by-step instructions. 


Sleeves, sleeve finishes, and cuffs 









Pressing 15 

Pattern alterations (sleeves) 115-116, 127 



Basic sleeve types 

Today's garments are designed with a wide variety 
of slee\es, which differ greatly in look and in method 
of construction. A garment, for example, may have 
armholes (also referred to as armscves) that are 
merely finished, producing a sleeveless look; or it 
may have sleeves, either set-in or raglan, that are 
separately made and attached to the garment. Still 
another possibility, kimono sleeves, are cut as exten¬ 
sions of the main bodice. 

The armholes on most sleeveless garments are cut 
to comfortably encircle the arm with upper edge 
resting at shoulder point. There are variations, how¬ 
ever, of the sleeveless look. Garments are sometimes 
designed with wider-than-usual shoulder widths that 
drop over the shoulders to create a little cap. Others 
are styled with narrower shoulder widths that result 
in a larger and more angled armhole, and some¬ 
thing of a halter effect. 

Whatever an armhole’s shape, it is usually fin¬ 
ished with a facing unit cut to the same shape, and 
applied as described on the opposite page. Most 
patterns use a one-piece armhole facing that is 
seamed at the underarm; in some, it will be a two- 
piece facing (front and back) that is seamed togeth¬ 
er at both shoulder and underarm. 

Set-in sleeves are the most widely used type. As 
the name implies, this sleeve is actually set into the 


armhole of the garment. Variations of the set-in are 
numerous: the top edge, or cap, can be slightly 
rounded or fully gathered, the length long or short, 
the bottom tapered, flared, or gathered. The arm¬ 
hole can vary from the standard round armhole to 
the deeply cut armhole of a dolman sleeve. 

Most set-in sleeves have a slightly rounded cap; 
they should fall in a smooth curve from the shoul¬ 
der edge with no dimples or puckers. To achieve 
this, the sleeve cap curve (which measures slightly 
more than the corresponding part of the armhole) 
must be eased into the armhole. (See p. 270.) 

For a more tailored look a shoulder pad can be 
used in both set-in and raglan sleeves. A variety of 
shapes are available for different sleeve types. 

The raglan sleeve is another type that is attached 
to the garment. Unlike the set-in sleeve, which is 
inserted into the armhole, a raglan sleeve is joined 
to the garment in one continuous seam, which runs 
diagonally from the front neckline to the underarm 
and up to the back neckline. (See p. 270). 

The raglan sleeve covers the entire shoulder area. 
It may be cut from one pattern piece, with shaping 
achieved by means of a dart along the shoulder line. 
In some cases, however, raglan sleeves are made 
from two pattern pieces (front and back), which are 
shaped as they are seamed together along the shoul¬ 


der line. Raglan sleeves are comfortable to wear and 
ideal for hard-to-fit shoulders; the darts or seams 
for these sleeves are easily alterable to accommo¬ 
date most figure differences. 

The kimono sleeve is one of the easiest types to 
construct because it is merely an extension of the 
main bodice. When this sleeve is cut to extend 
straight out from the neckline, and with a deep 
“armhole” opening, there is a soft drape under the 
arm. When it is cut to conform more to the curved 
shape around the shoulder, and with a shallower 
armhole opening, the fit becomes closer; arm move¬ 
ment does, however, become more difficult. Such a 
close fit usually requires a gusset—a small, usually 
triangular, piece of fabric that is inserted into an 
underarm seam for comfort and ease of movement. 
(See Gussets on pp. 272-273.) 

To achieve success with any garment, whether it 
is sleeveless or made with sleeves, it is wise to 
observe several principles. (1) Check garment and 
sleeve fit (see opposite page) and alter the pattern 
accordingly (see Pattern alterations). (2) Carefully 
and accurately transfer all sleeve and armhole mark¬ 
ings to the garment fabric. (3) Use proper pressing 
techniques during construction. (4) Whenever pos¬ 
sible, finish the lower edge of the sleeve before 
attaching it to the garment. 
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Hand-basting stitches 136-139 Reducing bulk 159 
Understitching 159 


Proper sleeve fit 


Sleeveless finish 


Shoulder line, 

an important 
matching point for 
sleeves, should 
sit exactly on top 
of shoulder, dividing 
front and back 
portions of body. 


Upper arm 

of sleeve must 
have sufficient 
ease around it 
to enable the 
sleeve to 
hang smoothly 
from shoulder, 
and arm to 
move freely. 


Lower arm 

section of 
sleeve should 
fit comfortably 
without being 
too tight. 

Darts or 
easestitchmg 
along elbow 
area can help to 
provide shaping 
for more comfort 
and freer 
arm movement. 


Sleeve length should 
be appropriate for 
design of garment 
as well as for 
individual figure 
proportions. 




1. Staystitch Vs in (6 mm) inside seamlme 
of the garment armhole and facing unit. 
With right sides together, match and 
seam facing ends together. Press seam 
flat, then open. Trim seam allowance to 
half-width Finish free edges. 



2. With the right sides together, pm and 
baste facing to garment armhole, match¬ 
ing the underarm seams, notches, and 
shoulder points. Start at underarm and, 
with facing side up, stitch the armhole 
seamline, overlapping a few stitches. 



4. Clip into and, if necessary, notch out 
fullness from seam allowances, this will 
enable armhole facing to lie flat when it 
is turned to the inside 



5. Press seam open, then press it toward 
the facing Extend facing and seam 
allowances; from right side, understitch 
close to seamlme. 



3. Press the seam flat to embed the 
stitches To help reduce any bulk around 
the armhole, trim and grade the seam 
allowances, making the garment seam 
allowance the widest Trim across the 
underam seam allowance diagonally. 



6. Turn facing to inside, roll seamlme 
slightly inside Align underarm seams, 
and press. Baste facing to garment seam 
allowances at underarm and shoulder 
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Set-in sleeves 


Set-in sleeve method 


Though set-in sleeves occur in a variety of garments 
and in many design variations, they are all insert¬ 
ed by a procedure much like the one described at 
right. Depending on the curve of the sleeve edge, 
a sleeve cap can be either slightly rounded or full 
and gathered. If a sleeve is to have a nicely round¬ 



ed cap, it must be carefully manipulated when it is 
eased into the armhole to avoid puckers and dim¬ 
ples along the seamline. 

If the sleeve is to have a gathered cap, the 
shirring must be evenly distributed along the upper 
curve. The number and form of pattern pieces for 




Two-piece sleeve 


set-in sleeves also varies. The set-in sleeve used most 
often is cut from a one-piece pattern. Occasionally 
vou will see a two-piece sleeve, usually in tailored 
garments. Still another available rspe has a two- 
piece look but is actualh cut as one and the seam 
partitioned at the back of the arm. 
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Stitch length for easing 28 


Gathering 190 
Tying thread ends 149 


1. The curved edge on 
most set-in sleeves 
measures more than the 
armhole circumference; 
thus easing along cap is 
needed to fit the sleeve 
into the armhole. To 
provide ease control 
between sleeve cap 
notches, place two rows 
of easestitching within 
the seam allowance, the 
first a thread’s width 
from seamline, the 
second Vs in (3 mm) 
from first. 



4. Check sleeve from 
right side; cap should be 
rounded and smooth. If 
there are puckers or 
dimples along seamlme, 
secure easestitching 
thread ends; remove 
basted-m sleeve. With 
right side out, drape 
sleeve over press mitt or 
tailor's ham; steampress 
along the cap, "shrinking 
out" as much of the 
puckering as possible. 
Re-baste sleeve into 
the armhole. 


2. With right sides 
together, match, pin, 
and baste underarm 
seam of sleeve. (For 
long sleeve requiring 
elbow ease, follow one 
of the methods on the 
opposite page.) Stitch as 
basted Press seam flat, 
then press open. 



5. Start at underarm 
seam and, with the 
sleeve side up, stitch 
along seamline; use 
fingers to control 
eased-in fullness as 
you stitch. Overlap a 
few stitches at end. 


3. Insert sleeve into 
armhole with right sides 
together; pin at all 
matched markings. To 
draw up sleeve fullness, 
pull the bobbin thread 
ends from easestitching 
line; distribute eased 
fullness evenly along 
cap. (For a gathered 
cap, use easestitching 
threads to gather 
excess fullness.) Hold 
sleeve in position by 
pinning on seamlme at 
Vi in (1.25 cm) intervals; 
take small "pin bites." 
Baste in place, using 
small stitches. 



6 . Diagonally trim cross¬ 
seam allowances at 
shoulder and underarm. 
Place another row of 
stitches (either straight 
or narrow zigzag) within 
seam allowance, V* in 
(6 mm) from first row. 
Trim seam allowances 
close to second row 
of stitching. To help 
maintain rounded cap, 
turn seam allowances 
toward the sleeve; do 
not press seams. 



















































Flat-felled seams 162 
Overlock seams 163 


Seams with fullness 166 
Darts 171 


Shirt sleeves 

One form of the set-in sleeve is attached bv the shirt¬ 
sleeve method, which permits the sleeve to be sewn 
into the armhole before the garment side and sleeve 
seams are stitched. 

Sleeves eligible for this method are less rounded 
than usual along the shoulder line because the cap 
is not so steeply curved; there is less difference 
between the measurement of the armhole and the 



upper sleeve curve, which means easestitching 
along that curve is usually not necessary. Flat-felled 
seams are often used in this method; because of the 
armhole curve, they should be narrow and, contrary 
to most seam situations, made on the wrong rather 
than the right side. A popular method for mens 
shirts, where it originated, the shirt-sleeve tech¬ 
nique is also an easy way to handle children’s sleeves. 


Shirt-sleeve method 



1. With right sides together, match and pm 
sleeve to armhole; ease in sleeve's slight 
fullness as it is being pinned (easestitching 
is not necessary). Baste as pinned, and 
stitch with sleeve side up. 

2. Diagonally trim cross-seam allowances 
at shoulder. If a flat-felled seam is desired, 
construct at this time (see Seams). For 
regular seam finish, place another row of 
stitches (straight or zigzag) within seam 
allowance 'A in (6 mm) from the first row. 
Trim the seam allowance close to the sec¬ 
ond row of stitching. Overlock stitch may 
also be used to neaten the seam edge. 


3. With right sides facing, match, pm, and 
baste underarm seams (turn armhole seam 
allowances toward sleeve). Stitch in one 
continuous seam from bottom of garment 
to bottom of sleeve. 

4. Diagonally trim cross-seam allowances. 

If a flat-felled seam is desired, construct at 
this time (see Seams). For regular seam fin¬ 
ish, place another row of stitches (straight 
or zigzag) within seam allowance close to 
second row of stitching } A in (6 mm) from 
first row Trim seam allowance. 


Elbow shaping 



A close-fitting sleeve 

that extends beyond 
the elbow usually 
requires darts or 
easestitching along 
the sleeve seam to 
give the shaping and 
ease necessary for 
the elbow to bend 
comfortably 



Sleeves with elbow darts: 

With right sides together, 
form each elbow dart, 
stitching from wide end to 
point, leave 4 in (10 cm) 
thread ends and tie knot 
at each point (see Darts). 
Extend each dart and press 
flat as stitched With wrong 
side up, place darts over 
tailor's ham and press them 
toward sleeve bottom. With 
right sides together, match, 
pm, and baste sleeve seam. 



Sleeves with easestitching: 

Between designated markings 
on back seamline of sleeve, 
place a row of easestitching 
within seam allowance, a 
thread's width from seamline 
Pm sleeve seams together, 
right sides facing, at all 
matched markings Pull bob¬ 
bin thread ends of easestitch¬ 
ing line to draw up fullness 
along back seam; distribute 
fullness evenly Pm in place 
and baste 
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Pressing equipment 15 
Darts 171 


Raglan sleeves 

A raglan sleeve is attached to the garment by a seam 
that runs diagonally down from the front neckline 
to the underarm, and up to the back neckline. This 
sleeve covers the entire shoulder and needs some 
shaping device to make it conform to the shoul¬ 
ders shape. One device is a dart that extends from 



neckline to shoulder edge; here the sleeve pattern 
is one piece. Another is a shaped seam that runs 
from the neckline over the shoulder to the sleeve 
bottom; this sleeve is made from two pieces. 
Whichever method is used, the deepest part of the 
curve should fall over the edge of the shoulder with¬ 
out protruding. 



1. With right sides facing, 
match, pm, and stitch 
shoulder darts from wide 
end to point; leave 4 in 
(10 cm) thread ends. Knot 
thread ends. Press dart 
flat. Slash darts if neces¬ 
sary and press open over 
a tailor's ham. Match, 
pin, and stitch underarm 
seams, right sides 
together. Press flat, 
then press open. 



For a two-piece sleeve, 

place front and back 
together, right sides 
facing. Match, pin, and 
stitch the shoulder 
seam. Press the seam 
flat to embed stitches, 
then finger-press open. 
Notch out fullness from 
seam allowance along 
shoulder curve. Press 
seam open over a 
tailor's ham. With right 
sides together, match, 
pm, and stitch the 
underarm seams. 

Press flat, then open. 



2. Garment side seams should be permanently stitched and 
pressed open W tn right s*des together, pm sleeve to armhole, 
afcgn-rg underarm seams, and matching all markings; work with 
wrong side of sleeve toward you Baste as pinned 



3. With sleeve side up, stitch as basted. Diagonally trim cross¬ 
seam allowances at underarm seams. Between front and back 
notches of underarm curve, place another row of stitching 
(either straight or zigzag) ’A in (6 mm) from first row. 



4. Press the seam flat as stitched to embed the stitches. Clip 
into the seam allowances at the point of each notch. Trim 
underarm seam allowances close to the second row of stitch¬ 
ing. Press seams open above the clips. 
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Seam binding, cotton tape 18 
Pressing equipment 15 


Kimono sleeves 


Method 1 


A kimono sleeve, which is cut as an extension of 
the main bodice piece, can be either loose or close- 
fitting, depending on the degree of the sleeve’s 
shoulder slope and underarm curve. If the sleeve 
fit is very close, a gusset is probably needed for com¬ 



fort (see pp. 272-273). To construct a kimono sleeve 
without a gusset, follow one of the methods here, 
using regular seam binding or Yi in (1.25 cm) cot¬ 
ton tape for reinforcement under the arm. The first 
method is easier, but the second is less bulkv. 



1. Complete shoulder seam, 
press open. Match and pin 
front to back at underarm 
seamline, right sides facing. 
Center and pin a 4 to 5 in {10 
to 12 cm) piece of tape over 
curved underarm seamline, on 
back garment section. Baste 
entire seam, catching in tape. 



2 . Stitch the underarm seam as 
basted, shortening the stitches 
slightly along the length of the 
tape. Press the seam flat. Clip 
seam allowance along the 
curve, being careful not to 
cut tape. Press seam open 
over a seam roll 


Method 2 



1. Complete shoulder seam and press open 
With right sides facing, match, pm, and baste 
front to back at underarm seamline Stitch, 
shortening stitches along curve Press flat. 



2. Clip seam allowances along curve. Press 
open Center, pin, and baste a 4 to 5 in (10 to 
12 cm) piece of reinforcing tape along curved 
seamline. Make sure stitches go to right side 



3. From the right side, stitch through all the 
thicknesses, approximately Ve in (3 mm) on 
each side of basted line. Secure thread ends 
on wrong side. Remove basting, and press. 



If exposed stitching is not wanted, stitch the 
tape from wrong side, catching the tape and 
seam allowance only on each side of basted 
line. Remove basting, and press. 
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Seam binding 18 Transferring pattern markings 106 

Staystitching 156 


Gussets 

A gusset is a small fabric piece inserted into a 
slashed opening, usually under the arm of a close- 
fitting kimono sleeve, to provide ease for a com¬ 
fortable fit. Although gusset shapes vary, there are 


One-piece gusset Two-piece gusset 

two basic gusset types, one-piece (usually diamond¬ 
shaped) and two-piece (usually triangular). 

The one-piece type is the more difficult to insert 
because the entire gusset must be sewn into an 
enclosed slashed opening after underarm and side 


seams have been stitched. In the two-piece gusset, 
each piece is separately inserted into a slashed 
opening on each bodice piece; underarm, both gus¬ 
set sections, and side seams are then stitched in one 
seam. Because a two-piece gusset is easier to insert, 
you may want to convert a one-piece to that type 
(see next page). Occasionally a gusset will extend 
into a main garment section; when it does, this is 
more of a design than a functional feature. 

For maximum ease of movement, cut the gusset 
so that its length is on the bias. Transfer all pattern 
markings accurately, especially at gusset corners and 
garment slash points. 

Reinforce point at marked gusset opening before 
slashing. For lightweight fabrics or those that fray, 
use a bias square or seam binding as described 
below. A lightweight iron-on interfacing can also be 
used; iron it over slash point on garment’s wrong 
side. If the fabric is firm, staystitching is usually suf¬ 
ficient reinforcement. 



In a well-constructed gusset, all points are precisely related 
to shape of slashed opening; joining is accurate and smooth. 
For greater strength, topstitchmg may be added. 




Reinforcing point of slash opening 



1. To reinforce po-nt of stesh opening, cut a 2 in 
5 cm) sq'iare of t>as -garment or underlying 
fabric' O r.ght s>de of garment, postion the 
center of tbe fabric square over the slash po*ni 
and baste patch m piece 



A 4 in (10 cm) piece of regular seam binding 

can be used in place of bias square; fold tape 
into a V. Position and pin tape to right side of 
garment so the V of the tape coincides with 
the V of the slash point Baste 





2. Staystitch a thread's width from marked 
stitching line (shorten stitches around the 
point) Start at wide end, stitch up one side to 
point, pivot take one stitch across point, pivot 
again, stitch down other side. 



3. Press the staystitched area flat. Then slash 
through center of opening (between stitching 
lines) up to reinforced point, cut through fabric 
square as well. Turn square to wrong side; 
press lightly so it lies flat. 
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Securing a seam 149 


Sleeves 


Inserting a one-piece gusset 



1. With right sides together, match, pin, and 
baste garment front to back at underarm seams 
and side seams. Stitch from sleeve bottom to 
intersecting lines of gusset opening, secure 
stitches. Stitch from lower edge of bodice to 
intersecting lines of gusset opening, secure 
stitches. Press seams flat, then open 



3. Baste, but do not remove pins from corners. 
Garment side up, stitch from point A to B 
(shorten stitches going around point B); pivot, 
take one stitch across point, pivot again, and 
stitch to point C. Leave 4 in (10 cm) thread ends 
at beginning and end Stitch other side of gus¬ 
set (C to D to A) the same way 


Inserting a two-piece gusset 



2. Position gusset over slashed opening so 
marked points of gusset (designated here as 
A, B, C, D) match corresponding markings of 
opening. With right sides together, pm the gus¬ 
set into the slashed opening; match all points 
accurately and align stitching line of opening to 
gusset seamlme. 



4. Pull all thread ends to wrong side of gusset 
and knot. Press seams toward garment Trim 
extending edges of fabric squares to V 2 in 
(1 25 cm), re-press seams toward garment If 
desired, topstitch close to seamlme on right 
side of garment (see preceding page), pull 
threads to wrong side and knot. 




1. To convert a one-piece into a two-piece gus¬ 
set, determine which halves of gusset pattern 
correspond to front and back bodice pieces; 
divide with a line; cut in half. Pin triangular pat¬ 
tern pieces to fabric; add 5 /a in (1.5 cm) to cut 
edge (for underarm seam allowance). Cut out 
pieces and transfer markings. 



3. Press seams toward garment Insert other 
triangular gusset piece into slashed opening of 
back bodice in same way as for front bodice. 
With right sides together, pm garment back to 
front at underarm seam; match intersecting 
lines of gusset edge and other markings as 
well Baste and stitch. 



2. With right sides together, match and pin gus¬ 
set to slashed opening of front bodice; align 
seamlines of opening and gusset. Baste, but 
do not remove pins from corners. Garment side 
up, stitch from edge A to B (shorten stitches 
around B); pivot, take one stitch across point, 
pivot, stitch to edge C. 



ric squares at gusset points to V? in (1 25 cm), 
re-press seams toward garment If desired, 
topstitch close to seamlme on right side of gar 
ment (see illustration on preceding page), pull 
threads to wrong side and knot 
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Pressing 15 

Hem edges 304-305 

Reducing seam bulk 159 


Diagonal basting 137 
Knit bands 220 
Interfacing hems 323 


Types of sleeve finish 

The finishing of a sleeve edge usually depends on 
pattern design. It may be a simple self-hem or faced 
finish (shaped or bias), or decorative double bind¬ 
ing of self- or contrasting fabric, or a knit band 
(pp. 276-277). The finish is sometimes a design 
feature, as a casing (pp. 276-277) or cuff (pp. 278- 
284) would be. 

For successful completion of any sleeve, follow 
these guidelines. (1) Mark the hemline to length 
to suit wearer; sleeve length helps determine total 
garment silhouette and can add to or detract from 
it. (2) Use proper pressing techniques throughout. 
(3) Reduce bulk wherever possible. 



A self-hemmed edge is a 

simple sleeve finish A fac¬ 
ing can also be used. 


Self-hem 



A casing sewn at the sleeve 
edge can be self-faced or it 
can be separately applied. 



knit or woven fabrics to give opening or be loose-fitting 
a firm yet comfortable fit. with no opening. 


Shaped facing 



1. Mar!*' sleeve hemiine. To reduce bulk at 
seamlme within hem width, trim seam 
a owance below marked hemline to half-width. 



3. To e^en aftowa*"ce measure from fold 

*o desired a id that distance 

around en* r re hem Trim a*ong marked frne 



2. If interfacing is desired, apply it now {see 
Hems). Turn hem to wrong side along marked 
hemline, pm and baste near fold. 



4 Finish raw edges of hem (sec Hems) Pin 
edge to sleeve and secure, using appropriate 
ha ,p d stuch Remove basting Press. 



1. With right sides together, match, pin, and 
stitch facing ends. Press flat, then open. Trim 
seam allowances to half-width 



3. Press seam flat. Trim and grade seam 
allowances; clip if needed. Extend facing and 
seam allowances; understitch along facing 



2. Finish unnotched facing edge. With right 
sides together, match, pm, and baste facing to 
sleeve edge. Stitch with facing side up. 



4. Turn the facing to wrong side, roll edges in 
slightly. Press. Diagonal-baste in place if nec¬ 
essary Pm edge to sleeve and secure 
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Bias tape 18 

Cutting bias strips 310*311 


Slipstitch 146 


Bias facing 



1* Cut a strip of IV 2 in (4 cm) bias to sleeve 
circumference plus 2 in (5 cm) Press under 
long edges V* in (6 mm) 



3. Open folded edges and pin facing to sleeve 
edge, right sides together, pin ends together 
in diagonal seam (straight grain). 



5. Re-pin facing to sleeve, raw edges even. 
Baste in place; stitch V* in (6 mm) from raw 
edge, using foldline as guide Press flat 


Double-fold bias tape 


Hemline 



2. Mark hemline along bottom edge of sleeve. 
To facilitate application of bias facing, trim hem 
allowance to V* in (6 mm) width. 



1. Cut a strip of self-fabric bias equal in length 
to the sleeve edge circumference plus 2 in 
(5 cm), in width to 6 times the finished width. 



2. Mark sleeve hemline, trim away hem allow¬ 
ance. Mark new seamline a distance from cut 
edge equal to the finished tape width. 



4 Remove facing; keep ends pinned Stitch the 
ends along straight grain. Trim seam allow¬ 
ances to V « in (6 mm) and press open 



6. Turn facing to wrong side, roll edges in 
slightly and press. Pm folded edge of facing to 
sleeve and slipstitch in place. 


3. With right sides together, pin tape to sleeve, 
raw edges even. Pin tape ends together in 
diagonal seam (straight grain). 



5. Pin tape to right side of sleeve, raw edges 
even; baste in place along new sleeve seam- 
line. Stitch with tape side up. 


4. Remove tape; keep ends pinned Stitch. Trim 
seam allowances to V« in (6 mm); press open. 
Fold tape in half, wrong sides together. 



6. Press seam flat Extend tape up and press, 
turn to wrong side so fold meets the stitchmg 
line Pin and slipstitch in place 
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Hand-sewing aids 14 
Fabric marking methods 106 


Bias tape 18 
Elastics 19 



LUJ 


Casings 

A casing is a fabric tunnel through which elastic or 
drawstring can be passed; either will draw up sleeve 
fullness, creating a puffed effect. Casings are a pop¬ 
ular sleeve finish for children’s wear, blouses, and 
sportswear. 

There are two types of casing. The first is a self¬ 
faced casing; in this type the tunnel is created by 
turning the sleeve edge to the inside. Some self¬ 
faced casings are positioned above the sleeve edge 
so that a gathered flounce, known as a heading ; will 
hang below. To construct a self-faced casing (with 
or without heading), an adequate fabric allowance 


Self-faced casing 



1. Mark hemline on 
sleeve. Allow enough 
casing width below 
hemline to equal 
width of elastic plus 
V 2 in {1.25 cm). Along 
the raw edges of the 
sleeves, turn a scant 
Vs in {3 mm) to the 
wrong side and press. 


Elastic width 
plus V 2 " (1.25 cm) 



4. Attach a safety pm 
to one end of elastic 
and insert into casing 
Pm other end to 
sleeve to keep that 
end from slipping 
through. Work safety 
pm around entire cas¬ 
ing, avoid twisting 
the elastic. 


must be provided below the hemline. The second 
type of casing is an applied casing, actually a sep¬ 
arate bias strip that is sewn to the sleeve edge to 
form the tunnel. The applied type is generally used 
when there is not enough hem allowance for a self¬ 
faced casing or when fabric bulk makes a casing of 
thinner fabric desirable. Ready-made bias tape can 
be used for this purpose; select the width closest to 
but slightly wider than the elastic. 

For both types of casing, it is wise to select a nar¬ 
row elastic (% to V 2 in [3 to 12 mm]) that is appro¬ 
priate for tunneling (see Elastics). 




2. Turn casing width 
to wrong side along 
marked hemline; pm 
and baste close to free 
edge. Stitch along the 
basted line, leaving a 
small opening at the 
sleeve hemline 



5. Unpin both elastic 
ends; overlap them 
V? in (1.25 cm) and pin 
together. Stitch a square 
on overlapped area, 
crisscrossing it for 
strength. Pull joined 
ends inside the casing. 
Edgestitch opening to 
close it, stretching elas¬ 
tic slightly as you sew. 



3. Stitch close to fold on 
lower edge of sleeve, 
overlapping for a few 
stitches. Fit the elastic 
around arm where the 
casing will be worn; add 
V 2 in (1.25 cm) and cut. 


heading 



Mark hemline, with 
enough width below it 
for heading and elastic 
plus V 2 in (1.25 cm). 
Mark sewing line for 
heading. Thread-mark 
traced lines. Turn % in 
(6 mm) to wrong side 
and press, and proceed 
as for self-faced casing 

-Heading width 

_Elastic width 

plus V 2 in (1.25 cm) 
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Neckline knit bands 220 Bias tape 18 

Overedge, overlock seams 163 Cutting bias strips 310-311 


Applied casing 


Knit bands 



1. To make casing, cut 
a strip of bias equal in 
length to circumference 
of sleeve edge plus 1 in 
(2.5 cm) and equal to the 
elastic width plus 1 in 
(2.5 cm) (If using ready¬ 
made bias, select one 
slightly wider than the 
elastic ) Turn under V? in 
H 25 cm) on both ends 
of the bias strip and 
stitch across. Press 
under !/< in (6 mm) on 
both long edges 


Knit bands arc a suitable sleeve finish foi knit fab¬ 
rics that stretch. In the case of woven fabrics, the 
band may be applied to a loose-fitting sleeve to 
reduce width at the cuff. Knit bands are a popular 
choice to finish sleeves on sweatshirts, T-shirts, paja¬ 
mas, and children’s wear. 

1 he type of sleeve will determine the method of 
application. A sleeve may be fitted with a limited- 
stretch band, for example, a T-shirt cuff, or with a 
stretchy band, for example, a sweatshirt cuff. 

A stretchy band may be cut from the same fab¬ 
ric as the garment or from a purchased band called 
ribbing (see Neckline finishes, knit bands). 



A knit band is a conve¬ 
nient finish for sleeves of 
knit or woven fabric on 
sportswear and children's 
wear. The band stretches 
and recovers to allow 
comfortable control of 
the sleeve width. 


Applying a stretchy knit band 



2. Mark hemline on 
sleeve, and trim the 
hem allowance to % in 
(6 mm). Open out one 
folded edge of casing. 
Starting at sleeve seam, 
pm casing to sleeve 
edge, right sides togeth¬ 
er and raw edges even; 
casing ends should 
meet. Baste and stitch 
along pressed crease of 
casing, overlap stitches 
at ends to reinforce. 



1. With right sides 
together, seam ends of 
band to form a closed 
circle. Use overedge or 
overlock stitch seam (see 
Seams). Fold the band in 
half lengthwise, wrong 
sides together, and 
edges even. 



2 . Form sleeve seam. 

To gather lower edge 
of sleeve, machme-baste 
5 /a in (1.5 cm) and y h in 
(1.25 cm) from raw edge. 
Pull up threads and 
adjust gathers evenly to 
measure 1 in (2.5 cm) 
less than sleeve pattern. 
Fasten thread ends. 



3. Turn casing to wrong 
side, roll sleeve edge 
slightly inside Press Pm 
folded inner edge of cas¬ 
ing in place and baste; 
edgestitch along fold, 
overlapping stitches at 
end Fit elastic around 
arm where casing will be 
worn, add V 2 in (1.25 cm) 
and cut. Complete as for 
self-faced casing (p 276). 



3. Pin the cuff to the 
sleeve right sides togeth¬ 
er, matching seams. 
Baste, stretching cuff to 
fit. With band side up, 
stitch band to sleeve. 
Stretch the band so that 
it lies flat against the 
garment's edge; do not 
stretch garment. Remove 
the pins as you stitch. 



4. Finish the seam 
allowance with a zigzag- 
stitched seam or two 
rows of stitching Cut the 
seam allowance close to 
the second row of stitch¬ 
ing or use an ovorlock 
machine to noaten edge 
Press seam allowances 
toward the garment 
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Faced cuff plackets 


Cuffs with plackets 

('ufts are fabric bands at the bottom of straight, 
gathered, or pleated sleeve edges. Cuff styles vary 
according to the garment design, but any cuff will 
basicalh be one of two general types. 

The first type can be used on both long and short 
sleeves, and is made large enough around for the 
hand or arm to slip in and out easily without a cuff- 
and-placket opening. (For more information about 
cuffs without plackets, see pp. 282-284). 

The second type of cuff is generally attached to 
a full-length sleeve and, unlike the first type, it 
requires a cuff-and-placket opening fastened snug¬ 
ly around the wrist. Of this cuff type, the three most 
popular styles are the lapped cuff, shirt cuff, and 
French cuff. Each is constructed and applied to the 
sleeve (see pp. 280-281) after the placket opening 
is made at the sleeve edge. 

The three most commonly used plackets are the 
faced placket, continuous bound placket, and shirt 
placket. Note that edges of the faced placket meet 
at the opening, while edges of the other two plack¬ 
ets lap. The continuous bound placket is finished 
with a single fabric strip to create a narrow lap; the 
shirt placket is finished with two separate pieces to 
create a wider lap. 




The lapped cuff, here with a 
continuous bound placket, 
has one end projecting from 
placket edge. The shirt cuff 
is sewn with its ends aligned 
to the underlap and overlap 
edges of the shirt placket. 
The French cuff, here with a 
faced placket, is sewn to the 
placket edges so cuff ends 
meet rather than lap; the 
cuff is cut wide to double 
back onto itself. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Seam finishes 160-161 


1. Cut a rectangular fac¬ 
ing that is 2Vi {6.5 cm) 
wide and as long as the 
length of the slash plus 
1 in (2.5 cm). If garment 
fabric is heavy, use 
underlining for facing. 
Apply a seam finish to 
the raw edges of the 
facing except on the 
bottom edge. 


2. Center facing over 
marked opening, right 
sides together and raw 
edges even. Pin at each 
corner. From the wrong 
side of sleeve, stitch 
along the marked lines, 
start from one edge, 
stitch to point (shorten 
stitches for about 1 in 
(2.5 cm) on either side 
of point), pivot, and 
stitch down to other 
edge. Press flat 


3. Slash to point; be 
sure not to clip threads. 
Press seam open, then 
toward facing. Turn 
facing to wrong side 
of sleeve; roll edges 
slightly inside. Press. 
Slipstitch top edge of 
facing to sleeve. 


Continuous bound cuff plackets 



1. Cut binding from self-fabric to measure 114 in (3 cm) wide 
and twice the length of the marked slash. Along one long edge 
of cut binding, press under Va in (6 mm) to wrong side. Mark 
V* in (6 mm) seam allowance along the other long binding edge 



2. Reinforce stitching line of placket opening: Within a thread's 
width of seamlme, stitch to point (shorten stitches for about 
1 in [2.5 cm) on either side of point), pivot, and stitch down. 
Press flat. Slash to point, take care not to clip threads. 



3. Spread slash and pm to unfolded edge of binding, right sides 
together. Align reinforced stitching line to marked Va in (6 mm) 
seamline on binding. Baste, then stitch with sleeve side up. 
Press seam flat to embed stitches. 



4. Extend binding and fold it to the wrong side, encasing raw 
edges; folded edge of binding should meet stitching line. Pin 
in place and secure with slipstitching. Turn front edge of bind¬ 
ing to wrong side of sleeve and press. 













































































Reducing seam bulk 159 


Shirt cuff plackets 



1. To construct overlap, fold in half, right sides together, pm and stitch around top edge to 
matching point at side Press seam flat Clip seam allowance at matching point, trim and grade, 
taper corners and point (A) Turn right side out; pull out corners and points. Press flat (B) Press 
under seam allowance along unnotched edge (C) 



4. With seamlmes aligned, pm and stitch right 
side of underlap raw edge to wrong side of the 
back placket edge; secure stitches at top cor¬ 
ner of placket Press flat, trim 



5. Press seam allowance toward underlap. 
Fold underlap to right side; pm its folded edge 
over stitch line Edgestitch through all thick¬ 
nesses, stop at corner; secure stitches. 



8. Press seam flat. Trim seam allowance to 
about half-width and press toward overlap 
Bring folded edge of overlap to stitching line 
and pin it in place 



9. Pm the top portion of overlap to sleeve, com¬ 
pletely covering the top portion of underlap, pin 
down as far as placket corner Baste along all 
pinned edges. 


L 


UM 

2. To prepare underlap piece, simply press 
seam allowance to the wrong side along 
unnotched edge. Trim this pressed-under seam 
allowance to about half-width. 



Back edge 
(closer to j 

underarm seam) j 


JL 


Front edge 


3. Place reinforcing stitches within placket 
seamlme Slash to within V? in (1 25 cm) of 
placket top, then to corners. Determine front 
and back edges of opening 



6. At placket top, flip triangular piece up and 
pm to underlap. Stitch across base of triangle, 
securing stitches at beginning and end. Taper 
square corners of underlap. 



7. Pm right side of overlap's extended edge to 
wrong side of remaining (front) placket edge, 
align seamlines, and keep raw edges at bottom 
even Stitch; secure stitches at top 



10. Topstitch along basted fold of overlap (make 
sure not to catch any part of underlap in stitch¬ 
ing), pull threads to wrong side at stopping 
point and knot 



11. Topstitch (through all the thicknesses) 
across overlap and around basted edges, fol 
low direction of arrows Secure stitches at 
beginning Remove basting, press 
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Pressing equipment 15 
Interfacing 88-91 


Uneven basting 136 
Reducing seam bulk 159 


Construction of cuffs with plackets 

Cuff s acmallv consist of a cuff and a facing section, 
which may be cut all-in-one or as two pieces (see 
below). Bound buttonholes, if any, should be made 
before cuff is constructed; worked buttonholes. 


after cuff is applied to sleeve. Before starting cuff 
application, complete underarm sleeve seams and 
prepare pleats or gathers at sleeve edge if called for. 
Note the placement of cuff end to placket edge. A 


lapped cuff will have one end flush with and one 
end projecting from the placket edges; both ends 
of the shirt cuff and the French cuff will be flush 
with the placket edges. 


One-piece and two-piece cuff construction 


Shirt and French cuff construction 



For one-piece cuff apply interfacing to cuff section. Interfacing 
can come to foldline or, for a softer fold, extend Vi in {1.25 cm) 
beyond it into facing section (see Interfacing). Turn and press 
seam allowance to wrong side along facing edge and trim to 
7? in (1 25 cm), uneven-baste along folded edge. 



For two-piece cuff apply interfacing to wrong side of cuff sec¬ 
tion Turn, trim, baste notched edge of facing section. 



For one-piece cuff left, 
fold in half along marked 
foldline, right sides togeth¬ 
er, and pm the two ends. 
For two-piece cuff right, 
pin cuff to facing, right 
sides together, leaving 
notched edge open. Baste 
either one as pinned, and 
stitch. Press seam flat. 
Trim and grade seam 
allowances, taper corners. 




For both one-piece and 
two-piece cuffs, press 
seam allowances open, 
then toward facing. Turn 
cuffs right side out; pull out 
the corners. Roll facing 
edges slightly under, and 
press If necessary, diago- 
nal-baste around edges of 
two-piece cuff 




A shirt cuff differs slightly from the cuff constructed at 
left. Because of the shirt cuff application method {see 
opposite page), the edge of the cuff section rather than 
the facing section is turned under and basted. Before 
turning the interfaced cuff edge under, trim away the 
interfacing seam allowance along that edge. Complete 
cuff construction as directed at left. 



A French cuff is cut double the width of a standard cuff 
so that it can fold back onto itself. This turnback action 
exposes the facing, and so the facing section, rather 
than the cuff section (as described at left), is‘interfaced. 
Before turning the facing edge under, trim away the 
interfacing seam allowance along that edge. Complete 
cuff construction as directed at left. 
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Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Seams with fullness 166 


Bound buttonholes 342-354 
Worked buttonholes 355-358 


Lapped cuff application 


Shirt cuff application 



1. Pin cuff to sleeve at 
all matched markings, 
right sides together. Cuff 
end at back placket 
edge (edge closer to 
underarm seam) should 
project out to create 
underlap, other end 
should be flush with 
remaining placket edge. 
Pull gathering threads (if 
any) to ease in fullness 
of sleeve, distribute 
gathers evenly while 
pinning Baste in place. 




2. Stitch as basted; 
secure thread ends at 
beginning and end. 
Press the seam flat. 
Trim cross-seam 
allowances diagonally. 
Trim and grade seam 
allowances so widest 
is next to cuff. 




3. Pull cuff down; press 
seam allowances toward 
cuff Bring folded edge 
of facing to stitching line 
on wrong side of sleeve; 
pin and slipstitch entire 
folded edge to sleeve. 
Remove basting and 
press. Complete the 
underside of the bound 
buttonholes or make 
worked buttonholes. 
Topstitch if desired 



French cuff application 


1. Pin right side of cuff 
facing to wrong side of 
sleeve at all matched 
markings. Cuff ends 
should be flush with the 
underlap and overlap 
edges of the shirt 
placket. Pull gathering 
threads (if any) to ease 
in fullness of sleeve, 
distribute the gathers 
evenly while pinning. 
Baste in place. 


2. Stitch as basted, 
secure thread ends at 
beginning and end. 
Press the seam flat. 
Trim cross-seam 
allowances diagonally. 
Trim and grade seam 
allowances so widest 
is next to cuff. 



1. Pin cuff to sleeve at 
all matched markings, 
right sides together; cuff 
ends should be flush 
with both edges of the 
placket. Pull gathering 
threads (if any) to ease 
in fullness of sleeve; 
distribute the gathers 
evenly while pinning 
Baste in place. 


2. Stitch as basted; 
secure thread ends at 
beginning and end. 
Press the seam flat. 
Trim cross-seam 
allowances diagonally. 
Trim and grade seam 
allowances so widest 
is next to cuff. 


3. Pull cuff down; press 
seam allowances toward 
cuff. Bring folded edge 
of cuff just over stitch¬ 
ing line on right side of 
sleeve; pin and baste in 
place. Edgestitch along 
basted edge; continue 
stitching around entire 
cuff if desired; secure 
thread ends. Remove 
basting and press. Make 
worked buttonholes. 
Topstitch if desired. 



3. Pull cuff down, press 
seam toward cuff. Bring 
folded edge of cuff fac¬ 
ing to stitching line on 
wrong side of sleeve; 
pin and slipstitch folded 
edge to sleeve. Remove 
basting and press. 
Complete underside of 
bound buttonholes or 
make worked button¬ 
holes. Fold cuff in half 
and press lightly 
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Interfacing 88-91 


Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Seams with fullness 166 


Cuffs without plackets 

Because cuffs without plackets have no openings, 
they are cut large so the hand or arm can slip eas- 
il\ in and out. There are three basic styles of this 
cull type: the straight band cuff, straight turnback 
cuff, and shaped turnback cuff. 

The straight band cuff is made with a separate 
cull attached to the sleeve bottom; the straight turn¬ 
back cuff is made by turning up the deep finished 
hem of a sleeve. Sometimes, instead of the deep self¬ 
hem, a separate extension piece is added to the 
sleeve bottom to form the turnback cuff. The 
shaped turnback cuff is a separately constructed 
cuff that is attached to the sleeve with a facing. 





Illustrated at left are the 
three basic styles of 
cuffs without plackets: 

the straight band cuff, 

here attached to a full 
gathered sleeve; the 

straight turnback cuff; 
and the shaped turn¬ 
back cuff applied with 
a facing. 


Straight band cuff construction and application 



1. To construct cuff, apply interfacing to the 
wrong side of cuff section. Interfacing can 
come right to foldline or extend about V 2 in 
{1.25 cm) into facing section for a softer 
crease (see Interfacing). 



2. With right sides together, match and pm 
cuff ends together. Stitch and press flat. 
Trim interfacing seam allowances close to 
stitching line. Press seam open. 




3. Trip' seam aHowances along the sMched fac¬ 
ing section to half-width Turn and press seam 
allowance a*or<j facing edge to wrong side, 
trim seam allowance to 7? +* (1 25 cm) baste 





4. Match and pin edge of cuff section to the 
sleeve edge, right sides together. If sleeve is 
full, pull gathering threads to ease in fullness. 
Baste cuff *n place 


5. Stitch cuff as basted, overlapping a few 
stitches at the end. Press to embed stitches. 
Diagonally trim cross-seams. Trim and grade so 
cuff seam allowance is widest. 


6 . Pull cuff down and press seam allowances 
toward cuff. Fold facing section up to wrong 
side of sleeve, folded edge meeting stitch line; 
pin and slipstitch to sleeve. Press. 
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Interfacing 88-91 
Seam finishes 160-161 


Hemming stitches 142-143 


Straight turnback cuff (self-hem) 



1. Note foldlines for cuff 
on sleeve bottom. If sleeve 
needs adjusting, do so 
above these lines. Trace 
and thread-mark each line. 
Apply interfacing between 
"foldlme" and "turnback 
line"; extend interfacing 
Vi in (1.25 cm) beyond 
lines for softer crease 
(see Interfacing) 




2 With right sides together, match, pm, and 
baste underarm sleeve seam. Stitch Press 
seam flat, then open. Trim seam allowance 
below "foldline" to half-width. Finish edge 


3. Fold sleeve hem to wrong side along "fold- 
line" markings; hold hem in line (do not let it 
pull) by pinning free edge to sleeve. Pm, then 
baste close to fold. 



4, Remove pins at free edge. Form the cuff by 
folding sleeve to right side along "turnback 
line." Pin, then baste through all thicknesses 
along fold to hold in place 



5. Pin hem edge in place on wrong side of 
sleeve Secure with an appropriate hemming 
stitch (see Hemming stitches). Remove ail 
basting stitches, and press cuff lightly 


Straight turnback cuff (separate extension) 

1. Note foldlmes for cuff 
on sleeve extension; trace 
each line, thread-marking 
the "foldlme" and "turn¬ 
back line." If sleeve needs 
adjusting, do so above the 
hemline marking on sleeve 
Apply interfacing between 
"foldline" and "turnback 
line" on extension piece, 
extend interfacing V? in 
(1.25 cm) beyond these 
lines for a softer crease 
(see Interfacing). 


Sleeve 

_Hemline 

v—“- 




2. Complete sleeve seam Press open. Right 
sides together, match, pm, and stitch extension 
ends. Press flat, then open. Trim seam allow¬ 
ances below "foldline" to half-width 



4. Pull extension down; press seam open Fold 
extension to wrong side along "foldlme." Pm 
free edge of extension to sfeeve to hold m 
place. Pin, then baste close to fold 



3. Finish unnotched edge of extension. With 
right sides together, match, pm, and baste 
extension to sleeve along "hemline"; stitch 
Press flat. Trim and grade seam allowances. 



5. Remove pms To form cuff, fold sleeve to 
the right side along "turnback line " Pin, then 
baste through all thicknesses Pm and secure 
free edge to sleeve. Remove bast ng, press 
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Pressing equipment 15 Reducing seam bulk 159 
Interfacing 88-91 Seam finishes 160-161 


Constructing shaped turnback cuff 



1. Cut and mark cuff and facing sections from pattern. Apply 
interfacing to wrong side of cuff section. With right sides 
together, match, pm. and baste cuff to facing, leave the sleeve 
edge open Stitch as basted 



2. Press cuff flat. Trim, then grade seam allowances so widest 
is next to the cuff section. Clip into or notch out excess fabric 
from curved seam allowances, as necessary, so seam will lie 
smooth when cuff is turned. 



3. Press seams open over a seam roll, then press seam 
allowances toward facing section. Turn cuff right side out; roll 
seams toward facing side Press, and diagonal-baste if neces¬ 
sary to hold stitched edges in place. 






Applying cuff with facing 



1. Complete underarm 
sleeve seam; press 
open. Match and pm 
the facing side of cuff 
to the right side of 
sleeve. Baste in place 
along seamlme. 



2. With right sides 
together, pm and stitch 
the ends of the sleeve 
facing. Press the seam 
flat, then open Trim 
seam allowances to 
half-width. Apply seam 
finish to unnotched 
edge of facing 



3. Match, pin, and baste 
sleeve facing to cuff 
and sleeve. Stitch along 
seamlme. Press to 
embed stitches. 



4. Diagonally trim the 
cross-seam allowances. 
Trim and grade seam 
allowances so widest 
is next to the sleeve. 



5. Extend the facing and 
seam allowances and, 
with right side up, 
understitch on facing 
side of seamlme. Press 
seam flat. 



6. Turn facing to the 
inside, rolling edges 
slightly inward. Press 
seamline. Pm free edge 
of facing to sleeve. 
Secure in place. 
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I Pockets are one of the most visible signs of the qual¬ 
ity of a garment, and they should be constructed 
and placed with a close eye for detail. Despite the 
seemingly endless variety of pockets, they are of 
only two types: patch pockets and inside pockets. 
Patch pockets, which appear on the outside of a 
garment, may be purely decorative, designed to be 
simply a fashion detail. Inside pockets—placed in 
seams or slashes, or attached to seams—are more 
likely to be functional. Their placement for easy 
Juj access is important, whereas patch pockets can be 
0 k ^ placed more freely, to flatter the wearer, or high¬ 
light the design. This chapter considers not onlv the 
details of construction and placement, but also such 
matters as lining, facing, trimming, detailing, and 
! the attractive effect of topstitching. 






















Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 
Fabric marking methods 106 


Comparison of types 

There ;ire two general pocket classifi¬ 
cations for women's wear, patch pock¬ 
ets and inside pockets. 

Patch pockets appear on the out¬ 
side of the garment. They are made 
from the fashion fabric, can be lined 
or imlined, and may be attached by 
machine or by hand. They can be 
square, curved, rectangular, or point¬ 


ed and may be decorated with top- 
stitching, lace or braid trims, or con¬ 
struction details such as tucks. 

Inside pockets are usually made 
from a lining fabric; they are kept on 
the inside of the garment, and the 
opening to the pocket can be either 
invisible or decorative. There are 
three types of inside pockets: the in¬ 


seam pocket, which is sewn to an 
opening in a seam; the front-hip or 
front curved pocket, which is attached 
to the garment at the waist and side 
seams; and the slashed pocket, which 
is identified by a slit in the garment, 
variously finished with the pocket 
itself, or with a welt, a flap, or a com¬ 
bination of both the welt and the flap. 


Placement of the pocket on the gar¬ 
ment depends on whether the pocket 
is functional or strictly decorative. A 
pocket to be used should be located 
at a level that is comfortable for the 
hand to reach. If a pocket is only dec¬ 
orative, as pockets above the waist usu¬ 
ally are, it should be placed where it 
will be most flattering. 







Slashed pockets with welts 


Important preliminaries 


Pockets are one of the most visible 
signs of a garment’s overall quality 
and, as such, should be constructed 
with a close eye to detail. 

Begin by double-checking the pock¬ 
et location, particularly if you have 
made pattern alterations. Transfer 
pocket location and stitch lines to fab¬ 
ric with careful marking techniques; 
follow with precise stitching, taking 
care to neither stop short of nor run 
be\ond the indicated stitch lines. 

Trim and grade uherever it is pos¬ 
sible, and press well at each step. 


Garment pattern 



If a pocket is relocated to be more flattering 

or more accessible, be sure to transfer all the 
pocket markings to the new position. 



Mark the pocket first with tailor's tacks for Add interfacing if pocket fabric is lightweight 
positioning, then with thread-marking for all or loosely woven. This adds strength and helps 
stitching lines preserve the pocket's shape. 
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Uneven basting 136 
Slipstitch (uneven) 146 


Patch pockets explained 

Patch pockets are essentially shaped 
pieces of fabric that are finished on all 
sides, then attached to the garment by 
hand or machine. They may be lined 
or tin lined, and may also be decorat¬ 
ed in any of several ways before being 
attached to the garment. 

If pockets are to be used in pairs, 
take care that the finished pockets are 
the same size and shape; a cardboard 
template cut to that size is helpful for 
guiding stitching and pressing. 

If a plaid, a stripe, or a print is to 
be matched, the pocket must be cut so 
that this is possible; a striped or plaid 
pocket may be cut on the opposite 
grain from the garment or on the bias 
for added contrast. 


Plain patch pocket, attached with topstitchmg 



Patch pocket with flap, attached by hand 


Unlined patch pockets 

Unlined patch pockets are most often 
used on casual clothes, such as jeans, 
shirts, and aprons. Their edges are fin¬ 
ished off bv turning the facing at the 



Unlined patch pockets usually have a self-fac¬ 
ing at the opening edge, which is turned to the 
inside during construction. 



3. Trim entire pocket seam allowance to V 2 in 
(1 25 cm) and cut across each corner at top. 
Turn facing to wrong side; pull corners out. 



To miter a square corner, first make a diago¬ 
nal fold to the right side across the junction of 
the seamlmes. Press to crease 


top and the scam allowances at the 
sides and bottom to the wrong side. If 
lower corners of pockets are rounded, 
extra fullness in the seam allowance 



1. Turn under raw edge of pocket facing and 
edgestitch. Fold facing to the right side along 
foldline and stitch each side on seamlme. 



4. Press top edge. Pull easestitchmg at corners 
to draw in seam allowance and shape pocket 
curve. Notch out excess fabric. 



Open the fold and place the right sides of the 
seam allowances together. Stitch on the crease 
from raw edge to corner. Trim. 


must be notched out so that there is 
no overlapping of fabric to cause bulk. 
If the lower cot iters of the pocket are 
square, they must be mitered. 



2. If pocket has rounded corners, easestitch at 
each corner a thread's width into the seam 
allowance from the seamline. 



5. Press pocket seam allowances and facing 
flat. Hand-baste around entire pocket edge and 
slipstitch facing to pocket 



Turn corners and facing to wrong side and 
press entire pocket flat Hand-ba c te around all 
edges and slipstitch facing to pocket 
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Lined patch pockets 

Lining gives patch pockets a neat cus¬ 
tom finish. Also, it adds opaqueness to 
looselv woven or sheer fabrics, which 
is a great benefit for working pockets 
that arc made of such fabrics. Lining 
should not be expected to take the 
place of interfacing, however; it does 
not support the outer fabric well 
enough. Often you will need to inter¬ 
face and line a patch pocket. 

The lining should always be color- 
matched to the outer fabric, and can 
be of cither the garment fabric itself 
(if it is not too heavy) or a traditional 
lining fabric. The lining may extend 


to all edges or, if the pocket has a fac¬ 
ing, it may go only to the facing. 

If a pocket is lined to all edges, use 
this trick to ensure that no lining 
shows at the edges. First, cut the lin¬ 
ing slightly smaller than the pocket 
by trimming Vs in (3 mm) from all its 
cut edges. Center the lining on the 
pocket so edges correspond, and stitch 
on the seamline. When the pocket is 
turned, the lining will pull the fin¬ 
ished edge slightly to the wrong side. 
Press, remembering that the objective 
is crisp, sharp edges with no lining vis¬ 
ible on the right side. 


Lining entire pocket 



1. Cut pocket pieces 
out. For a separate¬ 
ly lined pocket, cut 

lining exactly like 
pocket piece. For a 
self-lined pocket, 

cut pocket double 
size, with a fold at 
the top edge. 




3. Trim and grade 
seam, taper corners. 
If pocket is rounded, 
notch out excess 
fabric so that when 
pocket is turned, 
there is no excess 
fabric in seam 
allowances. 
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Lining fabrics 84 


Slipstitch (uneven) 146 
Reducing seam bulk 159 




Patch pocket lined entirely to edge 


Patch pocket lined to edge of facing 



2. For a separately 
lined pocket, place 
right sides of pocket 
and lining together 
and pin along all 
edges. For a self- 
lined pocket, fold 
pocket in half, with 
right sides together, 
and pin the edges 
together. Stitch on 
the seamlme around 
the raw edges, leav¬ 
ing a small portion of 
bottom edge open. 
Press flat. 




4. Turn pocket to 
right side, gently 
pushing it through 
the open portion in 
the seam at the bot¬ 
tom edge. Pull out 
all corners; roll seam 
to the edge so that 
it is not visible from 
the right side. Press. 
Slipstitch opening at 
bottom closed. 

































































































Uneven basting 136 Reducing seam bulk 159 

Slipstitch (even and uneven) 146 Tucks and pleats 176-181 


Separate lining applied to facing 

J + 3 /r (2 cm) 

Facing folded back 

n 

Pattern 


1. Cut lining from the pocket pattern, first fold¬ 
ing the facing down out of the way along the 
foldline. Add 3 A in (2 cm) to lining piece at fold¬ 
ed edge of pattern. 



3. With right sides still together, match the bot¬ 
tom and side edges of lining and pocket. Pm, 
then stitch around the marked seamline. Press 
flat to embed the stitches. 



5. If pocket has rounded corners, first trim and 
grade the seam. Then trim diagonally across 
corners at top and notch out excess fabric in 
lower rounded corners 


2. Pin top of lining to pocket facing, right sides 
together. Stitch a Vi in (1,25 cm) seam, leaving 
a small opening in the center of the seam for 
turning. Press seam toward lining 



4 . Trim and grade seam; trim diagonally across 
corners at top of pocket and at lower edges so 
that seam allowances in corners will not be 
folded back on themselves 



6. Gently turn pocket to right side through 
opening in facmg/lming seam. Press, rolling 
seam to underside so it will not show on right 
side Slipstitch opening closed. 


Adding details 

Trimming details, such as topstitch- 
ing, rickrack, lace, or soutache, may 
he added to pockets during their con¬ 
struction. Topstitching is the most fre¬ 
quent decorative addition. 

Topstitching will be most successful 
when it is done before the pocket is 
applied to the garment (as compared 
with using topstitching as both a dec¬ 
orative measure and a means of attach¬ 
ing the pocket). For a better look, use 
a longer stitch length (about 8 stitch- 




Make tucks before pocket is constructed 


es per in [3 mm]) when topstitching. 

A patch pocket can also be trimmed 
with buttons and buttonholes, or with 
appliques. Studs on jeans and denim 
skirts contribute decoration along 
with reinforcement. 

Applv any kind of decoration to the 
pocket before applying it to the gar¬ 
ment. Construction details, such as 
tucks and pleats, should be formed 
before the pocket is constructed. 


Applying patch pockets 



1. Pm and hand-baste finished patch pocket to 
the right side of the garment, carefully match¬ 
ing it to traced markings. 



2. To sew pocket on by machine, set machine 
for a regular stitch length; stitch as close as 
possible to edge of pocket. 



To sew pocket on by hand, use an uneven slip¬ 
stitch. Take care not to pull the stitches too 
tight, or pocket will pucker 
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Corner reinforcement 



Small, identical triangles stitched at each top 
corner. This is the pocket reinforcement seen 
most frequently on shirts. 


A backstitch for V 2 in (1 25 cm) on each side 
of the pocket's opening edge, with thread ends 
tied. This method is often used on blouses. 



Hand reinforcement may be preferable One 
method s to whipstitch nvisibly for V* ir 
16 rrr^t on each side of top corners 


A zigzag stitch Ve in (3 mm) wide and closely 
spaced, run down V 2 in (1.25 cm) from the top 
of each side. Good for children's clothes. 



A patch of fabric or iron-on interfacing, placed 
on the wrong side of garment under rein¬ 
forcement stitching, adds strength. 



Another hand method is a bar tack — V* in 
(6 mm) long straight stitches diagonally across 
corner with blanket stitches worked over them. 
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Zigzag stitching 30-33 Hand bar tack 147 

Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 Tying thread ends 149 


Patch pockets with flaps 

In addition to such decorative devices 
as topstitching, patch pockets can be 
varied by means of flaps. These are 
finished, and sometimes intricately 
shaped, additions that are free- 
hanging and located at the top of the 
pocket. There are two methods for 
constructing a flap. One is to cut an 



Patch pocket with self-flap 



1 . Using pattern, cut out the pocket and con¬ 
struct as for any lined or unlined patch pocket 
with facing. Hand-baste around entire pocket. 
Fold pocket top down to the right side along 
line marking depth of flap; press. 


extra-deep pocket facing, which is 
turned back over itself to the right side 
to create a self-flap; the opening of the 
pocket is above the flap. 

In the second method, a separate 
flap is attached to the garment above 
the opening for the pocket, then 
pressed down over the opening. 




2. Attach pocket to the garment and reinforce 
corners as for a regular patch pocket, keeping 
flap up out of the way. Start and end stitching 
at the flap foldline. Remove all basting; give 
pocket a final pressing. 










































































Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 Slipstitch (uneven) 146 

Fabric marking methods 106 Reducing seam bulk 159 


Patch pocket with separate flap 



1. To construct flap, cut flap and facing from 
same pattern; interface flap. Pin flap to facing, 
right sides together, and stitch on seamline, 
starting and ending 5 /e in (1.5 cm) from base of 
flap. Press to embed stitching. 



2. Trim and grade the seams; clip or notch 
curves if the flap has shaped or rounded cor¬ 
ners Interfacing should be trimmed away com¬ 
pletely to seamline; the seam allowance of the 
flap should be left widest. 



3. Turn flap right side out, easing seamed edge 
slightly to facing side so that seam will not 
show on finished flap. If fabric is bulky, roll 
seam allowances at top edge over your finger, 
with the flap side up, to get additional width 



from the flap seam allowance. This will help 
the flap to lie flat and prevent curling on lower 
edge. Pin, then hand-baste, across the open¬ 
ing a scant 5 /e in (1.5 cm) away from the raw 
edges. Carefully press the flap flat. 



4 To attach pocket and flap to garment, pin 

finished pocket onto garment within basted 
markings and sew in place, using any of the 
methods on page 289. Reinforce top edges of 
pocket. Press pocket. Mark flap seamline with 
basting 5 /s in (1 5 cm) above top of pocket 


5. Pin flap to garment, right sides together, with 
flap extended away from pocket. Edge of seam 
allowances should be aligned with top of pock¬ 
et. seamline of flap should be on marking. 
Stitch on flap seamline. Pull thread ends to 
wrong side of garment and tie. 


6 . With the uppermost seam allowance of the 
flap held out of the way, carefully trim the lower 
seam allowance close to stitching Fold under 
V* m (6 mm) on long edge of upper seam 
allowance and fold in the ends diagonally to 
eliminate all raw edges in finished flap 


7. Pm upper seam allowance over the trimmed 
seam allowance and edgestitch around the 
ends and along the long side Tie thread ends 
Fold flap down over pocket and press. If nec¬ 
essary to hold flap flat, slipstitch the upper cor¬ 
ners of the flap to the garment 
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Seam binding 18 
Lining fabrics 84 


In-seam pockets 


Although all finished in-seam pockets 
look the same from the right side of 
the garment, they may be constructed 
in three different ways, depending on 
how the pattern is designed. In the all- 
in-one in-seam pocket, the pocket is 
part of the garment, so the two are cut 
as one and there is no seam at the 
opening of the pocket. The separate 



in-seam pocket is made up of separate 
pocket and garment pieces that join in 
the seamline to create the pocket. The 
extension in-seam pocket is made up 
of a separate pocket piece and a gar¬ 
ment piece that has a small projection 
designed to extend into the pocket 
opening. 

Because inside pockets generally 
receive a great deal of wear, the seam 
into which thev are set must be rein¬ 
forced with a sta\ to prevent stretch¬ 
ing. Use a sturdy lining fabric for the 
pocket to reduce bulk. 



All-in-one in-seam pocket 


Reinforcing in-seam pockets 



Seamline of front garment section must be 

reinforced before any in-seam pocket is sewn 
in Cut a length of seam b nding equal to the 
Docket opening plus 2 in (5 cm). 



Separate in-seam pocket 


Separate pocket 


Position tape on the wrong side of the pocket 
seamline, centering it next to the marks for the 
pocket opening. (Drawings show position for 
each pocket type.) One edge should be aligned 



Extension in-seam pocket 


Extension pocket 


with seamline; the width of the tape should be 
on the seam allowance or extension of gar¬ 
ment. Baste, then stitch tape in place Vs in 
(3 mm) from edge nearest seamline. 
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Securing a seam 149 
Seam finishes 160-161 


Reducing seam bulk 159 


All-in-one in-seam pocket 


Separate in-seam pocket 



1 . Reinforce garment 
front along pocket 
opening With right 
sides together and 
markings matched, 
pm the front and 
back sections 
together along the 
pocket opening 
Baste by hand along 
pocket opening 




2 . Pm and baste the 
remaining part of the 
seam together. Stitch 
the pocket and seam 
in one continuous 
stitching, reinforcing 
corners of pocket 
with small stitches 
Press flat to embed 
the stitches Clip the 
seam allowance of 
the back section of 
the garment at the 
corners and press 
open the garment 
seam allowances 
above and below 
the pocket 




3. Finish and rein¬ 
force raw edges 
of pocket with an 
overedge stitch, 
catching in garment 
front seam 
allowance at the 
top and bottom 
Press the pocket 
toward the garment 
front and remove 
basting at the 
opening. 




1 . Reinforce garment 
front. Pm one pocket 
section to front gar¬ 
ment piece, right 
sides together, 
matching markings. 
Stitch a scant 5 /e in 
(1.5 cm) seam. Grade 
the front pocket 
seam allowance only 
and finish each seam 
edge separately. Pm, 
stitch, and seam-fin¬ 
ish the other pocket 
section and back gar¬ 
ment piece in same 
way, but do not trim 
seam allowance. 



4. Seanvfimsh edges 
of pocket together, 
using the same 
stitch as on seam 
allowances. Catch 
front seam 
allowance into the 
seam-finishing at 
top and bottom of 
pocket. Press pocket 
toward garment 
front and remove 
basting from open¬ 
ing Trim off point 
of pocket at the top 


2. With right sides 
together and pock¬ 
ets extended, match 
markings and pm 
front and back sec¬ 
tions together along 
pocket opening, 
hand-baste across 
opening Pm and 
stitch side seams 
above and below 
pocket opening, 
reinforce with back¬ 
stitches at pocket 
markings. Press flat. 


3. Press back pocket 
seams open and 
front pocket seams 
toward pocket Pin 
pocket sections 
together, matching 
raw edges, and 
stitch around pocket, 
backstitching at 
pocket markings 
and catching front 
seam in stitching. 
Press flat 


T 

+ 3" 

(7 5 cm) 


Length 
of pocket 
opening 


H 2" H 
(5 cm) 



Adding a facing to 

the opening edge of 
the pocket will keep 
any of the pocket fab¬ 
ric from showing if 
pocket gapes open 
1 . Cut two strips of 
garment fabric on the 
straight gram, each 
measuring 2 in (5 cm) 
wide by the length of 
the pocket opening 
plus 3 in (7.5 cm). 

Turn under and press 
V* in (6 mm) to the 
wrong side on one 
long edge of each 
facing strip. 



2. Apply facing to 
pocket before sewing 
pocket into garment. 
Place wrong side of 
each facing on the 
right side of each 
pocket piece, with 
the raw edges 
even at opening 
Edgestitch along 
pressed-under edge, 
then stitch other long 
edge of pocket facing 
to pocket V? in 
(1.25 cm) from raw 
edge Trim away 
excess facing fabric 
at top and bottom 
of pocket 
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Extension in-seam pocket 



Garment front 


1 . Reinforce garment 
front along pocket open¬ 
ing. Pm and stitch one 
pocket section to front 
garment piece, right 
sides together, matching 
markings and having 
raw edges even. Press 
flat. Trim seam to V* in 
{6 mm) and overcast 
edges together. 


T 


T! 


Garment back 



2. With pocket extended 
away from garment, 
press seam toward the 
pocket. Pm and stitch 
other pocket section to 
back garment piece as 
for front. 




3. With right sides 
together and all mark¬ 
ings matched, pm the 
front and back sections 
together along pocket 
opening; hand-baste 
across opening 


Garment front 
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Uneven basting 136 


Cornered seam 158 
Seam finishes 160-161 



Garment back 


Garment back 


4. Pm and baste 
remainder of side and 
pocket seam together 
and stitch in one* 
continuous seam, 
reinforcing the 
corners with small 
stitches. 


5. Press flat to 
embed stitches. Clip 
seam allowance of 
back garment section 
to corner and press 
seam open above and 
below the pocket. 


6 . Seam-finish edges 
of pocket together, 
using the same stitch 
as on the pocket 
seam allowance 
edges. Catch in the 
garment front seam 
allowance at the top 
and bottom. Press 
the pocket toward 
the garment front and 
remove the basting at 
the opening. 


Front-hip pockets 

Front-hip pockets are attached to the 
garment at the waist and side seams 
and must be included in any waist or 
hip alterations made in the garment. 

Although these hip pockets can 
vary greatly in shape and detailing 
along the opening edge, they are all 
made up of two pattern pieces, a pock¬ 
et piece and a facing piece. The 
shapes of the two are never the same 
because the facing piece finishes off 
the pocket opening, while the pocket 
piece becomes part of the main gar¬ 
ment at the waistline. 

The pocket piece must be cut from 
garment fabric, but lining fabric may 
be used for the facing. 

























































Interfacing selection Understitching, topstitching 155 

and application 84-85, 88-91 Reducing seam bulk 159 


Construction of front-hip pocket 




1 . Cut a strip of interfacing 2 in (5 cm) wide and shaped to fol¬ 
low the opening edge of pattern piece for pocket facing Baste 
to wrong side of garment at opening edge of pocket—the 
“wearing" edge, where reinforcement is most needed 



stitches. Trim and grade the seam, leaving garment seam 
allowance the widest. Clip or notch curves. 



4. T urn facings to inside along seamline and press. Baste around 
curved edge. If topstitching is desired for a decorative effect, 
apply it now. (Flaps, if being used, should be made and bast¬ 
ed in place before facing is applied.) 



5. Pin pocket to facing, right sides together, and stitch as pinned 
around seamline to the side of the garment. Press. Seam-fin- 
ish raw edges. Baste side edges of pocket to side seam of gar¬ 
ment and top edge of pocket to waistline 


Inside pockets 



3. Press seam open, then press both seam allowances toward 
facing. Understitch the facing to keep it from rolling to the right 
side: with garment right side up, stitch close to seamlme 
through facing and seam allowances. 



6 . Pm together and stitch side seams of garment, catching m 
pocket and facing seams. Press seams flat, then open Treat 
the upper part of the pocket as part of the waistline seam when 
applying bodice or waistband 
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Interfacing selection 84-85 
Thread-marking 106 


Hand basting 136-139; arrowhead tack 147 
Pressing bound buttonhole 351 


Slashed pockets 

There are three types of slashed pock¬ 
et. which differ only in the way the 
pocket opening is finished. When the 
pocket acts as a finish, the result is a 
bound pocket, which looks like a large 
bound buttonhole. A second method 


is with a flap, which covers the pock¬ 
et after insertion into the upper edge 
of the slash. Flaps are usually, but not 
necessarily, rectangular. The third fin¬ 
ish, a welt, is a rectangular piece, cut 
separately or as a part of the pocket, 


that fits over the pocket opening and 
is sewn into the lower edge of the 
slash. (A variation is a double welt— 
one at each edge of the slash.) The 
three finishes may be used together in 
almost any combination. 



Bound pocket 


Pocket with flap on top edge 


Single welt pocket 


Marking and cutting slashed pockets 


Slashed pockets are thought to be the 
most difficult of the inside pockets to 
construct. Actually, they are only a 
matter of precise marking and exact 
stitching, combined with very careful 
cutting. Construction is very much like 
that of a bound buttonhole, although 
the finished result is much larger. The 
pocket back and front are not joined 
until they have been attached to the 
opening edge, which is the slash in the 
garment. The seams of the pocket 
itself are then formed. 

Carefully thread-mark the opening 
for the pocket on the right side of the 
garment, using a very small hand 
stitch. Be sure markings are exactly on 
grain (unless the pockets are diago¬ 
nally placed) and that center and 
stitching lines are exactly parallel. All 
permanent machine stitching should 
be done with a very shoit stitch. Press 
tarefulh at each step of construction: 
a final pressing bv itself is not suffi¬ 
cient to set shai p edges 


End End 

3 /<" I Stitching line | 

(2 cm) | Center line | 

I Stitching line i 


Baste across ends to mark width of opening, 
then through center line and on parallel stitch¬ 
ing lines to mark depth of opening: extend 
marks about 3 /< in {2 cm) beyond the actual lim¬ 
its. Be sure lines are on-grain and parallel. 



Stitch rectangle precisely for any type of 
slashed pocket. Begin stitching at center of one 
side and pivot at corners. Take same number 
of stitches across each end; overlap stitches at 

sorting point to secure. 


If garment fabric is lightweight or loosely 
woven, add a stay of lightweight interfacing for 
stability and crispness. Cut it about 4 in (10 cm) 
long and 2 in (5 cm) wider than opening, cen¬ 
ter it behind pocket opening and baste in place. 



Curve pocket corners if they are square on 
the pattern, to prevent any lint buildup in the 
pocket from repeated wearings and washings. 
Instead of pivoting then stitching the pocket, 
simply round the corners off. 


Bound pockets 

Bound pockets are those in which the 
pocket itself is used to finish off, or 
bind, the edges of the pocket slash in 
the garment. From the right side of 
the garment, the pocket looks like a 
large bound buttonhole. Although lin¬ 
ing fabric is generally recommended 
for inside pockets, in this pocket type 
the pocket fabric will show on the out¬ 
side, so the garment fabric is prefer¬ 
able for the purpose. 

When the pocket is completed, 
arrowhead tacks may be worked at 
each end for a tailored look (see Hand 
stitches). Check any pattern you plan 
to use to be sure that the pocket pieces 
meet the specifications below. If they 
do not, alter them to conform. 



/ 

{1.25 cm) 

Desired pocket 
depth 

\ 

VJ 

Desired width 
plus 1" (2.5 cm)^ 


Pieces for bound pocket: Two pocket pieces 
are needed. The first should measure desired 
pocket depth plus 2Vi in {6 5 cm); the second, 
depth plus Vi in {1.25 cm). Cutting width of 
both: desired width plus 1 in (2.5 cm). 
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Hand basting 136-139 
Slashing buttonholes 344 


Seam finishes 160-161 


Constructing bound pockets 

1. With right sides 
together, pm the 
long pocket section 
over pocket mark¬ 
ings on garment, 
with straight (top) 
edge of pocket 1 in 
(2.5 cm) below the 

_ lower marked 

— stitching line. 

r 

(2 5 
^cm) 





2. Turn garment side 
up for stitching. 
Following basted 
markings, stitch a 
rectangle as shown 
on preceding page. 
Slash through all 
thicknesses between 
stitching lines; stop 
Vi in (1.25 cm) 
before ends and 
slash diagonally into 
the four corners. 




3. Gently push pock¬ 
et section through 
slash to the wrong 
side of the garment. 
Pull on the small tri¬ 
angles at each end 
to square the cor¬ 
ners of the rectangu¬ 
lar opening Press 
triangular ends and 
seam allowances 
away from the open¬ 
ing Press straight 
end of pocket up 
over the opening. 



4. Fold pocket to 
form even pleats 
that meet in the cen¬ 
ter of the opening 
Check from the right 
side to make sure 
that the pleats (or 
"lips") are equal in 
depth to one another 
across the entire 
width of the pocket. 
Baste through the 
folded edges and 
whipstitch lips 
together. Remove 
the basted markings 
from garment. 



7. Turn garment to 
wrong sido. Unpin 
pocket edges and 
turn lower pocket 
section down. 
Press in place 


5. Turn garment right 
side up and flip back 
garment so that the 
side edge of the 
pocket is exposed. 
Stitch over the trian¬ 
gle and the ends of 
the lips at each side 
of pocket. Fold gar¬ 
ment down so that 
top seam allowance 
of opening shows 
and stitch through 
the seam allowances 
and the pocket, as 
close as possible to 
first stitching. 



8, Turn upper pocket 
section down, bot¬ 
tom raw edges of 
both sections should 
be even. If they are 
not, trim them to the 
same length. Pm 
sections together 


6. Slip remaining 
pocket section under 
one sewn to gar¬ 
ment and pin along 
outer edges. Flip 
garment up so that 
bottom seam 
allowance of open¬ 
ing is exposed and 
stitch through seam 
allowance and both 
pocket sections. 



9. Turn garment to 
right side again and 
fold garment in such 
a way that side of 
pocket is exposed. 
Stitch around pinned 
pocket on the seam- 
line, starting at the 
top and stitching 
across triangular 
ends as close as 
possible to original 
stitching Backstitch 
at beginning and 
ends Press flat 
Seam-finish outer 
raw edges Remove 
all basting 
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Flap and separate welt pockets 

In these two pockets, either a flap or is attached to the top seam allowance, 
a welt is complete!) constructed, then the welt to the bottom one. This is the 
it is attached to one of the seam allow- only difference in the construction of 
ances of the pocket opening. The flap the two pockets. 


\f 

V_ J 


Inside pocket with flap 

Making the flap or welt 


1 

■ r.-. | 

I 

i 

• i 

• 

• 

i 

i 


i 

i 


Inside pocket with separate welt 



1. Cut welt or flap and its facing from pattern 2. Pin welt or flap to facing, right sides togeth- 
and interface wrong side of welt or flap. Trim er, and stitch around marked seamline, leaving 
'nterfacmg seam allowance base edge open. Press flat. 





3. Trim and grade seam, cH) or notch curves 4 . Trim base edge to Va in (6 mm). Machine- 
I corners are rounded Turn and press, easing stitch V* in (6 mm) from raw edge to hold lay- 
the fac-*^ under s^gntly ers together Trim across corners diagonally 
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Interfacing 84-85, 88-91 


Making the pocket 



section under opening, right side up, matching wrong side and bring down lower pocket sec- 
raw edges of pocket sections; pin. Stitch, as tion. Press flat. One edge of pocket is now 
shown, on first stitch line. completely finished 
























































































































































Slipstitch 146; hand bar tack 147 
Tying thread ends 149 


Reducing seam bulk 159 
Slashing buttonholes 344 



cm) 


3. With right sides together, pm long pocket 
section over pocket markings, extending edge 
V 2 in (1.25 cm) below lower marked stitching 
line. (Note; the flap or welt will be between the 
pocket and the garment at this step.) 



9. Turn the upper pocket section down over the 
opening. Bottom raw edge of both pocket sec¬ 
tions should be even. If they are not, trim them 
to the same length. Pm sections together, tak¬ 
ing care not to catch garment. 





4. Turn garment section to the wrong side. 
Following basted marking precisely, stitch a 
perfect rectangle, pivoting at corners and over¬ 
lapping stitching on one long side. Remove all 
basting stitches. 



10, Turn garment right side up. A flap (see 
above) should be in a downward position, pock¬ 
et opening completely covered. A welt (above 
right) will point upward and also cover pocket 
opening Flip garment back so pocket is 


5. Very carefully slash through all the thick¬ 
nesses at center of rectangle; stop Vi in 
(1.25 cm) before ends and cut diagonally into 
the four corners, forming small triangles at 
each end. Do not cut into stitching. 



exposed. Stitch around pinned pocket, starting 
at top Stitch across triangle ends as close as 
possible to original stitching, back-stitch at 
beginning and end Press flat Seam-finish 
outer edge of pocket. 


6. Gently push pocket through slash to wrong 
side. Turn a flap down over opening, turn a welt 
up. Pull on small triangles to square corners of 
opening. Press triangles and seam allowances 
away from opening. 



11. To finish off the welt pocket (top), slipstitch 
ends of the welt invisibly to garment This wi I 
hold the welt in an upright position To finish 
the flap, make a tiny bar tack by hand to hold 
the flap down 
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Self-welt or stand pocket 


In this method, a 
welt is formed from 
pocket fabric during 
pocket construction. 
1. Cut pocket from 
garment fabric on 
the lengthwise grain. 
Pocket length should 
be twice the desired 
pocket depth plus 
twice the desired 
depth of the welt; 
pocket width should 
equal that of the 
pocket opening plus 
1 in (2.5 cm) for side 
seam allowances. 

VY'dth of pocket opening plus 1" (2.5 cm) 

<- 1 -> 




2. Fold pocket in half 
horizontally and 
press in a crease at 
the fold. With right 
sides together, pm 
pocket section to 
the garment, aligning 
crease with marked 
lower stitching line. 





3. Turn garment 
to the wrong side. 
Following basted 
guidelines, stitch 
around pocket, 
forming a perfect 
rectangle (see 
p. 296). Remove 
basting stitches. 
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Seam finishes 160-161 
Slashing buttonholes 344 


4. Carefully cut 
through garment and 
pocket at center of 
rectangle; stop Vi in 
(1.25 cm) before 
ends and cut diago¬ 
nally into the four 
corners, forming a 
small triangle at 
each end of opening. 



7. Turn garment right 
side up. Flip up 
bottom portion of 
garment to expose 
lower seam 
allowances of open¬ 
ing. Stitch through 
seam allowances 
and pocket. 


5. Gently push pock¬ 
et through slash to 
wrong side. Pull on 
small triangular ends 
to square the cor¬ 
ners of the opening. 
Press triangular ends 
and pocket opening 
seam allowances 
away from the 
opening. 



8. Turn garment back 
to wrong side and 
fold upper portion of 
pocket down over 
bottom section. 

Right sides of pock¬ 
et should be togeth¬ 
er and the edges 
should be even. Pin 
around pocket. Press 
open the seam 
allowance at the top. 


6. Form a pleat to 
cover the pocket 
opening by folding 
lower pocket section 
up. Check from the 
right side to see that 
pleat depth is even 
and covers the 
entire opening. To 
hold pleat in place, 
baste through the 
fold, then whipstitch 
folded edge to top 
of opening. (Pleat 
becomes the welt.) 



9. Turn garment right 
side up again and flip 
it out of the way to 
expose the pocket. 
Stitch around the 
pinned pocket, start¬ 
ing at the top and 
stitching across trian¬ 
gular ends as close 
as possible to origi¬ 
nal stitching; back¬ 
stitch at beginning 
and end. Press flat. 
Seam-finish outer 
raw edges of pocket. 
Remove all basting. 
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Hems and other edge finishes 
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Hemlines have always been a focus of fashion, but 
today, when a multiplicity of dress lengths are 
worn, you can choose a length to suit you and your 
clothing. The hemline has a vital effect on the 
appearance of an outfit, and it can be chosen to 
flatter the wearer. The hem is a sewing basic that 
not only provides a neat finish, but also helps a 
garment hang well when worn. This chapter takes 
you step-by-step through all the kinds of hems and 
the different finishes that you will need, from the 
first step of marking the hem to the finishing 
touches. Both hand and machine techniques are 
covered, along with the newer fusible products. 
Also included are decorative touches and special 
techniques for special fabrics, including knits, 
lace, leather, fake furs, velvet, and sheers. 
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Skirt markers 10 
Hemming pleated garments 184-185 


Types of hem 

A hem finishes the bottom edges of any garment. 
There are three basic forms—a turned-up edge (the 
most common), a faced edge, and an enclosed 
edge. They are all dealt with here as hem treat¬ 



Marking the hemline 

The first step, common to all hem finishes, is mark¬ 
ing the hemline. Except for certain pleated styles, 
marking is done after garment construction has 
been completed. Though a garment’s finished 
length is largely determined by the pattern style and 
current fashion, it should be modified if a different 



Before marking a hemline at the hip or above (also pants 
«egs* che«> e oar rr see how much hem allowance has 
*ee orov^r 4 -«* 'e a^o t- - up this amount, panning fab- 
'r; 'rVn - y ' T*y oh c ’ -nt -d'ust ‘ength f necessary 
BimiPOMl atilt rry#^ I l ie ne^ r e 


ments, but can be used for other edges as well. 

Selection of a hemming method depends large¬ 
ly on garment style and fabric. Whatever the choice, 
certain criteria should always be met: (1) the gar- 



length will be more flattering to the wearer. It is 
wise to check the hemline location before cutting 
the pattern, in case a change is required. 

Basically, there are two ways to mark a hem—on 
a flat surface or on the wearer. The first is suitable 
for a hem on the hipline or above, the second for 



To mark a hemline below the hips, put garment on over 
appropriate undergarments: wear shoes and belt that go with 
it. Stand on a low stool, while a helper moves around you with 
a marker (pin marker as shown, yard stick (meter rule), or suit¬ 
able suDStitute), placing pins or marks every 2 in (5 cm). 


ment should hang evenly and gracefully; (2) there 
should be no lumpiness in the hem allowance; (3) 
unless meant to be decorative, finished hems should 
be totally inconspicuous. 



any length below the hip. If someone is marking a 
garment for you, it is best to wear the undergar¬ 
ments and shoes you will wear with it, and to stand 
in one place while your helper moves around you 
to mark. Before marking a bias or circular garment, 
allow it to hang for 24 hours. 



To mark a hemline without help, use a marker of the chalk 
type shown here. Test it on a scrap beforehand; the chalk can¬ 
not be removed from some fabrics. Standing straight, with feet 
together, move the marker around you, marking every 2 in 
(5 cm). Try to avoid changing posture as you work. 
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Measuring devices 10 

What pattern markings mean 59 




Turning up the hem edge 

In a turncd-up hem, a certain width of fabric, the 
hem allowance . is folded inside the garment, then 
secured by hand, machine, or fusing. This is the 
hem type usually provided for in pattern designs, 
with the amount of turn-up indicated on the pat¬ 
tern by a line or written instructions. It is wise to 
check this allowance before cutting out the gar¬ 
ment, should a change be desirable. 

The hem s shape, straight or curved, generally 
determines how much should be turned up. As a 
rule, the straighter the edge, the deeper the hem 
allowance; the more it curves, the shallower the 
allowance. Exceptions are sheer fabrics, in which a 
very deep or a narrow rolled hem (p. 326) may be 
preferable, and soft knits, where a narrow turn-up 
will minimize sagging (p. 306 and p. 326). 


Hems 




Hem up to 3" 
(7.5 cm) 


THV 


Hem 11/2 to 2" 

(4 to 5 cm) 

Hem allowance varies according to garment shape Up to 3 in 
(7.5 cm) is usually allowed for a straight garment, I 1 /? to 2 in 
(4 to 5 cm) for a flared one. 



A hemline may look distorted if the hem curve is too extreme 
for, or does not align with, the fabric design A slight adjust¬ 
ment may be necessary, for a better effect 





1. Before turning up 
the hem, reduce bulk 
within the hem 
allowance by trimming 
seam allowances to 
half their original 
widths. This will make 
the hem smoother at 
the seamlmes. 



2. With wrong side 
facing you, fold hem 
on the marked line, 
placing pins at right 
angles to the fold 
about every 2 in 
(5 cm). (If a mark 
should be greatly out 
of line with the others, 
ignore it, and align the 
fold with the marks on 
either side.) Try on 
garment; make adjust¬ 
ments if necessary. 
After removing the 
garment, baste close 
to the folded edge. 



3. Make the hem 
allowance an even 
width all around by 
measuring the 
desired distance 
from the fold then 
marking with chalk. 
The ironing board is 
an ideal place to 
work, as it lets you 
deal with a small 
part of the hem at 
a time. A sewing 
gauge is the easiest 
measuring device 
to use. 



4. Trim excess hem 
allowance along the 
marks. At this stage, 
you can see whether 
or not the hem edge 
lies smoothly against 
the garment. If the 
hem ripples, control 
the fullness by easing, 
a step that is usually 
necessary with gored 
skirts and other flared 
styles. 



5. Ease the hem by 
machine-basting V * in 
(6 mm) from the edge, 
beginning and ending 
stitches at each seam 
Draw up fabric on 
easestitchmg until 
each section of the 
hem edge corre¬ 
sponds with that part 
of garment. Take care 
not to draw the edge 
in too much, or it will 
pull against the gar¬ 
ment when finished 



6. Press the hem 
lightly to shrink out 
excess fullness, 
keeping the hem 
allowance gramlmes 
aligned with those 
of the garment. 
Heavy paper insert¬ 
ed between hem 
and garment will 
prevent the hem 
edge from leaving 
a ridge 
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Hand stitches 135-148 
Zigzag stitching 30-33, 152, 160 


Sewing hems by hand 

Before a hem is secured by hand, the 
raw edge should be neatly finished. 
The finish chosen depends first on 
fabric characteristics and garment 
stvle, second on personal preference. 

Uncovered hem edges 

A turned-and-stitched edge is suitable 
for all lightweight fabrics, especially 
crisp sheers; an excellent, durable fin¬ 
ish for washable garments. 



Turn the hem edge under % in (6 mm); press 
(If using an easestitch. turn edge under along 
stitching line.) Topstitch Vs in (3 mm) from fold. 



Secure hem with /ertical hemmog stitches, or 
-jie jne/er- s*ost’tches spacing the st'tches 
V* m M cm apart Do m* pu*l thread Taut 


The edge can be left uncovered on 
fabric that does not fray, and also 
where a lining will cover the hem; use 
a covered edge for fabric that frays a 
great deal, and in those situations 


where a more finished look is wanted. 

There are two basic hand-hemming 
methods— flat , where stitches pass 
over the hem edge to the garment, 
and blind, where stitches are taken 


inside, between hem and garment. 
Blind hems are best for heavier fab¬ 
rics and knits because the hem edge 
is not pressed into the garment. (See 
Hand stitches for techniques.) 


A stitched-and-pinked edge is a quick 
hem finish for fabrics that fray little 
or not at all; it is a particularly good 
choice for knits. 


A zigzagged edge is a fast and rela¬ 
tively neat finish usable for any fabric 
that frays; also for knits, taking care 
not to stretch the edge. 


An overlocked (serger) edge gives a 
professional look as it cuts, sews, and 
neatens in one operation; it is suitable 
for all knits and woven fabrics. 



Stitch V* in (6 mm) from the hem edge, 

using regular stitching or easestitching (see 
p. 303). Trim edge with pinking shears. 



Turn hem edge back Va in (6 mm); secure with 
a blind-hemming stitch, as shown, or with 
blind catchstitch (for a heavy fabric). 


Stitch close to hem edge with a zigzag of 
medium width and length. If necessary, ease¬ 
stitch just below zigzag Trim excess fabric. 



Secure hem with catchstitch if material is light¬ 
weight or tends to curl. For heavier fabric, use 
a blind-hemming stitch. 


Stitch Va in (6 mm) from the hem edge, 

using an overlock stitch to suit the type of fab¬ 
ric (see p. 39) as required. 



Turn hem edge back Va in (6 mm); secure with 
a blind-hemming stitch, as shown, or with the 
blind catchstitch (for a heavy fabric). 
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Tapes 18 

Cutting bias strips 310-311 


Underlining fabrics 84-85 


Covered hem edges 

Seam binding provides a clean finish 
for fabric that frays. Use the woven- 
edge type for a straight-edge hem, a 
stretchy lace for a curved shape and 
for knit or other stretch fabric. 



Lay seam binding on right side of hem. lap¬ 
ping it Vi in (6 mm) over the edge. Edgestitch, 
overlapping ends at a seam, as shown. 





For light- to mediumweight fabric, secure 
hem with one of the flat hemming stitches— 
slant (shown), vertical, or catchstitch. 



For bulky fabric, fold back tape and hem edge; 
blindstitch. as shown, catching the stitches 
through the hem edge only. 




Bias tape is a neat hem finish for gar¬ 
ments with a flared shape—the bias 
adjusts to curves. Use the Vi in 
(12 nun) width, in matching coloi if 
available, otherwise a neutral shade. 



Open one fold of binding; place crease just 
below easestitching on right side of hem Fold 
end back V*. in (6 mm); align with a seam; pin. 



Stitch to within 3 in (7.5 cm) of starting point. 
Trim tape to lap V* in (6 mm) beyond fold of 
starting end; stitch the rest of the way across. 



Secure hem edge with uneven slipstitches, as 
shown, or use either vertical or slant hemming 
stitches to secure it. 


Hong Kong finish is suitable foi any 
garment style or fabric, bin (‘special¬ 
ly good for heavy or bulky fabrics; i ec- 
ommended also for velvet or satin, 
using net in place of a bias strip. 


— 


Cut 1 in (2.5 cm) 

or use packaged V? 
the hem, % in (6 mi 

bias 

in (1 
m) fn 

of 1 

2 m 
om € 

jnderlining fabric, 
m) width. Stitch to 
idge, lapping ends. 



y 

f 

% 


Wrap bias over the raw edge and press. From 
the right side, stitch in the groove formed by 
the first row of stitching. 


Double-stitched hem 

This technique is recommended lot 
very wide hems, also for heavy fabrics, 
as it gives bettei support. The edge is 
left uncovered as a rule, but a 1 long 
Kong finish is also appropriate. 



After finishing the hem edge, place a row of 
basting stitches halfway between the edge 
and the fold at the hemline. 



Fold the hem back along the basting and 
secure the fold with blind catchstitch, spacing 
the stitches V? in (1.25 cm) apart. 




Secure the hem with blind-hemming stitch, or Turn the upper half of the hem up again and 
use blind catchstitch. Be careful not to pull secure the edge with a blind catchstitch Do 
thread too tight. not pull the thread too tight 
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Twin needle 26 


Blind-hemming (machine blindstitch) 149 
Topstitching seams 164 


Sewing a hem by machine 

The major assets of machine hems are 
speed and extra sturdiness. They can 
also provide a decorative touch, and 
are especially appropriate if top- 
stitching is part of the design. 

Types of machine-stitched hem 

Blind-hemming by machine is a stur¬ 
dy vet fairly inconspicuous finish; 
used mainly for children’s clothing, 
very full skirts and household items. 



Mark, fold, and baste hemline. Turn hem 
edge under Vi in (1.25 cm); press. Adjust 
machne for bl nd-hemming stitch. 



Lay hem allowance face down, fold garment 
oac^r io revea- the hem edge. Stitch, catching 
only the garment In the zigzag stitch. 


Machine stitches are more apparent 
on a hem than hand stitches. Of the 
several methods, the blindstitched 
hem is the least conspicuous because 
only about every sixth stitch catches 


A narrow machine-stitched hem is 

suitable where neither a deep nor an 
inconspicuous hem is required; best 
for blouses, shirts, and dress linings. 


Mark the hemline. Trim hem allowance to 
y h in (1.25 cm). Turn edge under }V* in (6 mm); 
press. Turn edge again; press along hemline. 



Stitch along the hem edge. Take care to keep 
the hem and garment grainlines aligned; if 
edge is allowed to slant, hem will ripple. 


the right side of the fabric. For blind- 
stitching a hem on a knit or on fabric 
that does not fray, see page H9. For 
fabric that frays, see method below. 
Use machine hems only on garments 


A topstitched hem is essentially a dec¬ 
orative finish, particularly appropri¬ 
ate where topstitching is used 
elsewhere in garment construction. 


Mark, fold, and baste hemline. Adjust hem 
allowance to desired width. Fold edge under 
V 2 in (1.25 cm). Baste to garment along fold. 



Topstitch from the right side, using a straight 
stitch or, if desired, a zigzag or another of the 
decorative stitch patterns. 


where visible stitches do not detract 
from the overall appearance. Take spe¬ 
cial care with all types of machine- 
stitched hems to keep stitching an 
even distance from the hemline. 


A narrow topstitched hem is fine for 
knits, especially soft ones, which may 
sag with a hand finish; suitable for any 
fabric that does not fray. 



Mark the hemline. Trim hem allowance to 
5 /e in (1.5 cm). Turn hem up on hemline and 
press. Baste Vi in (1.25 cm) from the edge. 



Topstitch Vi in (1.25 cm) from fold. Stitch a sec¬ 
ond row Va in (3 mm) below the first one (or 
use a twin needle to stitch both rows at once). 
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Fusible and iron-on products 19 


Fusing a hem 

A fast and inconspicuous wa\ to 
secure a hem is to bond it with fusible 
web (a sheer non woven material that 
melts with application of heat and 
moisture). This web is available in 
packaged pre-cut strips, suitable for 
most hem jobs, and also in larger 
sheets, from which you can cut strips. 

A hem can be fused on any fabric 
that can be steam-pressed, but press¬ 
ing time varies with different fabrics, 
so a test is essential. Check on a scrap 


Fusible web 



1> Slip a 3 A in (2 cm) strip of fusible web 
between hem allowance and garment, placing 
top edge of strip just below hem edge; pin. 



3. Cover hem with damp press cloth. Press a 
section at a time, holding iron on cloth until 
dry. Let fabric cool before handling 


to see if the bond is secure and the 
appearance satisfactory. 

if properly done, the fusing lasts 
through normal washing and dry- 
cleaning procedures. Removal is pos¬ 
sible, but messy, so adjust your hem 
carefully before application. The fol¬ 
lowing additional precautions are 
necessary: (1) avoid stretching a fus¬ 
ible web during application; (2) do 
not let it touch the iron; (3) do not 
glide the iron over the fabric. 



2. With iron at steam setting, fuse the hem 
lightly in place by pressing between pins with 
the tip of the iron. Remove pins. 



To fuse heavy fabric, use 2 in (5 cm) strip of 
fusible web to support extra weight This may 
take extra pressing time, especially at seams. 


Using iron-on hemming tape 

Iron-oil hemming tape is a bias-cut 
strip of lawn which can be ironed 
directly over the raw edge of a hem 
to hold it to a garment. There is no 
need to stitch or overcast the edge of 
the fabric, as the raw edge is enclosed 
within the hemming tape and the fal>- 
ric cannot fray. 

If you are hemming a flared gar¬ 
ment, run a gathering thread along 
the edge of the hem. After turning up 
the hem edge, pull in the gathering 



1. Make sure that the hemline is even and the 
exact length you require. Fold up the hem 
allowance and press carefully 



2. Center the hemming tape, bonding side 
down, over the raw edge of the hem and the 
wrong side of the garment fabric. 


thread to lit before ironing the hem¬ 
ming tape over the top. 

Use a dry iron, set to the tempera¬ 
ture suitable for the fabric you are 
using, and iron the tape on slowly. 
Make sure that the bonding side of' the 
tape is facing downward. 

Iron-on hemming tape is useful 
when you have a very shallow hem 
allowance, and produces a much less 
bulky hemline on garments made 
with heavy fabrics. 



For flared hemlines, run a row of gathering 
stitches along the raw edge. Pull gathering 
thread up to fit when hem is folded. 



3. Press slowly with a dry iron set to the terr 
perature suitable for the fabric you are using 
Hem is bonded when tape crystals melt 
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Hand-sewing techniques 134-148 
Hand-hemming stitches 142-143 


Hemming a faced opening Method 1 


There are two ways to finish the hem 
edge of a faced opening. One is to 
hem the facing itself, then fold and 
secure it inside the garment. This is 
appropriate for all light- to medi- 
umweight fabrics, and permits later 
lengthening of the hem. 

In the second method, the hem 
allowance is trimmed at the facing and 
the part of the garment that is covered 
by it. The bottom of the facing is then 
sewn to the garment by hand or 
machine. This technique is suitable 



for any fabric, but is especially good 
for a heavy one because it eliminates 
so much bulk. It does not, however, 
permit the hem to be lengthened. 

Whichever of the two methods you 
choose, the lower edge of the com¬ 
pleted facing should be smooth and 
lie flat. The easiest way to achieve this 
is to trim the interfacing at the 
hemline and sew it in place with a flat 
catchstitch, as shown in the diagram 
above. 



After marking the garment hemline, make 
sure faced edges are the same length. Press 
facing seam open; fold and baste hemline. 

Method 2 



secure hem edge in appropriate way (see pp. 
304-305), hemming to the edge of the facing. 



Fold facing inside the garment and press. 
Siipstitch bottom edge of facing to hemline. 
Whipstitch free edge of facing to hem. 



1. Mark hemline with thread; make sure the 
faced edges are the same length. On the hem 
allowance, pin-mark where facing ends. 


2. Open out facing; trim hem allowance to 
5 /e in (1.5 cm), of garment to 1 in (2.5 cm); end 
>2 in (1.25 cm) from pin. Trim seam allowances. 


3. Turn facing back so that the right side is 
toward the garment. Pin and baste the bottom 
edge, aligning traced hemlines. 



4. Stitch from Inner eoge of facing to seam at 
garment edge; pivot, and st'tch up seam for 
3 /< in (2 cm). Trim corners diagonally. 



with appropriate stitch (pp. 304-305). 



If preferred, omit the stitching in Step 4, and 
siipstitch the lower edge. On a very heavy fab¬ 
ric, this edge can be left open. 
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Constructing and attaching linings 92-94 Hand-hemming stitches 142-143 
Hand-sewing techniques 134-148 French tacks 147 


Hemming a lining 

There are two ways to handle a lining 
hem: (1) Sew it to the garment, pro¬ 
viding a fold for easy movement; (2) 
hem the lining separately, securing it 
to the garment with French tacks. The 
first is appropriate for a jacket or vest, 
also a sleeve lining; the second, for a 
garment that extends below the lnps, 
such as a skirt or coat. 

Before a lining is hemmed, the 


garment hem should be finished and 
the lining sewn in place except for 
fi in (15 cm) at lower edge (see 
Underlying fabrics, page 92). To 
adjust lining length, put garment on 
wrong side out and have someone pin 
lining to garment all around, about 
fi in (15 cm) above hemline. If there 
is no one to help, drape garment on 
a dressmaker’s form or the ironing 


board, pin it first at the seams, then 
at intervals in between. 

When the lining is anchored, trim 
excess fabric. For an attached hem, 
trim lining to % in (1.5 cm) below 
garment hemline; lor free-hanging 
style, the amount left should equal the 
lining hem allowance minus 1 in (2.5 
cm). (For a 2 in [5 cm] hem, trim lin¬ 
ing to 1 in [2.5 cm] below garment.) 



Hem of lining attached to garment 



Trim lining to Vs in (1.5 cm) below finished 
garment edge. If hem must be eased, sew 
easestitchmg Vi in (1.25 cm) from hem edge. 


Turn lining 1 in (2.5 cm), with fold Vi in (1.25 cm) 
from garment edge. Pm lining to garment, plac¬ 
ing pins V 2 in (1 25 cm) above fold 


Fold lining back along the pinned line and slip- 
stitch it to the garment hem, taking care to 
catch underlayer of lining only. 


Remove pins and press lining fold lightly. If gar¬ 
ment has a faced opening, slipstitch remain¬ 
ing lining edges to the facing. 


Hem of free-hanging lining 


r 



Turn under the lining, so that fold is 1 in 
(2.5 cm) from garment hemline: baste close to 
fold. Make the hem allowance an even width. 



Ease the hem edge if necessary (see p. 303); 
finish and secure the hem by an appropriate 
method (see pp. 304-305 for the choices) 



Attach the lining to the garment with French 
tacks 3 /< in (2 cm) long, placing one at each seam 
(see Hand stitches for details of the method) 



If garment has a faced opening slipstitch 
remaining lm ng edge to the facing Lining is 
now secured, yet moves freely 













































































Ready-made hem facings 18 
Fabric grainlines 96 


Hand-sewing techniques 134-148 
Hand-hemming stitches 142-143 




Faced hems 

In a faced hem, most of the hem 
allowance is eliminated; a band of 
lightweight fabric is then stitched to 
the hem and turned inside so it does 
not show. There are two basic facing 
forms—shaped (cut with grainlines 
and shape conforming to the hem) 
and bias (cut as a bias strip, then 
shaped to fit). You can buy bias hem 
facing ready-made in various colors. 

A shaped facing is applied, as a rule, 
where a hem shape is unusual, as in 
the wrap skirt, right. Its use is limited 
to a hem with minimal flare. 

A bias hem facing is ideal for a wide¬ 
ly flared hem, especially w hen the gar¬ 
ment itself is cut on the bias. It is 
recommended in place of a turned-up 
hem when (1) there is not enough 
hem allowance to turn up; (2) the fab¬ 
ric is exceptionally bulky; (3) a skirt is 
circular in style. 


Shaped hem facing 



1. Cut facings to fit the hem. If there are no pat¬ 
terns. make your own. tracing the hemline from 
garment pieces. Cut them Th in (6 cm) wide. 


Shaped facing for hems with unusual shapes. 



2. Join the facing sections and press the seams 
open. Trim the seam allowances to half their 
original width. 


Bias facing for widely flared skirts. 



3. Finish the inner facing edge (the smaller 
curve), using one of the methods for an uncov¬ 
ered hem edge described on page 304. 




4 . Before attaching facing, mark hemline, trim 
a 'Ovvance to 5 /e m (1 5 cm) R ght sides togeth¬ 
er sew fac—g to garment wth V 2 in u 25 cm) 
seam Trim g^ade and notch seam allowances 


5. Press the seams open, then toward the fac¬ 
ing With the facing pulled out flat, stitch the 
facing close to the seam edge, through all of 

the seam a lowances. 


6 . Turn facing inside the garment and press the 
hemline (seam should be Vb in |3 mm] from 
fold). Secure free edge of facing to garment 
with an appropriate hem stitch (see p. 304). 


Cutting bias strips 

Bias strips are bands of fabric cut on 
the true bias (that is, any diagonal 
at a 45 degree angle to the lengthwise 
or crosswise grain). They have many 
uses, ranging from hem facings (in¬ 
structions on opposite page) to pip¬ 
ing and covered cording (p. 312), 
bandings and bindings (pp. 313-314), 
neckline facings, casings, and ruffles. 

When more than one strip is re¬ 
quired, joining is done on the straight 
grain, either individually (two to four 
sections), or continuously (several 
strips at once). Both methods are 
shown on the opposite page. When 
bias is attached to a garment, the final 
seam is sometimes joined on the bias 
and aligned with a garment seam for 
a neat effect (see Enclosed edges, 
pp. 313-314, for examples). 




To cut the needed pieces, first 
locate the true bias by folding fabric 
diagonally so that a straight edge on 
the crosswise grain is parallel to the 
lengthwise grain (selvage). Press fab¬ 
ric along the diagonal fold; open it out 
and, using the crease as a guide, mark 
parallel lines, spacing them the width 
of one strip. 

Purchased bias can be used if 
width, color, and fabric are suitable. 
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Lengthwise grain 96 
Clipping seams 159 


S 


Joining bias strips 



To join bias strips individually, first cut on 
marked lines; make sure ail ends are on straight 
grain. Mark V* in (6 mm) seam allowances. 



<-Lengthwise grain 



To join several bias strips, mark all strips but 
do not cut them apart—just trim excess fab¬ 
ric. Mark V* in {6 mm) seam allowance on 
lengthwise gram along each edge 


Shaping bias 

When a bias strip is to be stitched to 
a curved edge such as a hem, appli¬ 
cation will be easier and the finished 
edge smoother if you shape the strip 
first to conform to the curve. 

The shaping method shown at the 
right can be used for hem facings, 
either with your own bias strips or a 
packaged hem facing. It can also be 
used to shape bias strips which will 
become binding or banding. 

Do the shaping with a steam iron, 
shrinking in fullness along one edge 
while stretching the opposite edge. 

Before applying shaped bias, deter¬ 
mine how T its edges should relate to the 
garment curves. With a hem facing, 
for instance, the stretched edge would 
be stitched to the hemline. 




Bias hem facing 



Right sides together pin two strips with seam- 
lines matching The strips should form a "V" 
exactly as shown, with seam ends aligned. 



A 



Stitch, press seam open Trim protruding cor¬ 
ners of seam allowances to align with edge of 
strip. Join as many strips as needed. 



1 


\nz ' . 

Cut bias 216 in (6 cm) wide and long enough 
to span hem edge plus 3 in (7.5 cm). Join and 
shape strips if necessary. Press under V < in 
(6 mm) along each edge. Trim garment hem 
allowance to Vj in (1.25 cm). 



Open out one folded edge of bias; fold the end 
back } A in (6 mm). Beginning at a garment 
seam, pin bias to hem, right sides together and 
raw edges aligned. Stitch along the creaseline 
to within 3 in (7.5 cm) of starting point. 


Fold fabric into a tube, right sides together, 
align the seams, and the marks, having one 
strip width extending beyond the edge on each 
side. Stitch; press seam open. 


Beginning at one end, cut along the marked 
line, cutting continuously until you reach the 
edge of the strip at the opposite end. Trim pro¬ 
truding corners at each end 




Trim excess facing to align with edge of start¬ 
ing end. Lap this end over the first one, stitch 
the rest of the way across. 



Press the seam open, clipping where neces¬ 
sary Fold bias inside garment along the hem 
line, press Secure bias to garment, finish the 
ends with a slipstitch 
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Cable cord 18 
Zipper foot 36 


Hand-hemming stitches 142-143 
Understitching 159 


Faced hem with decorative insert 


One wa\ to accent a hemline is \sith a 
decorative insert. Many ready-made 
trims will serve this purpose, lace and 
ruffled eyelet being just two examples. 
Each such trim has a plain or unfin¬ 
ished edge meant to be caught be¬ 
tween facing and hem edge. 

Two of the more popular insert 
trims are piping and cording, both 
made with bias strips, folded and 
stitched (see below). Piping is flat, and 


cording is filled with a length of cable 
cord. Though either can be bought, 
ready-made piping and cording come 
in a limited range of fabrics, widths, 
and colors, so it may be necessary or 
preferable to make your own. 

Any inserted edging adds body and 
often some stiffness to a hem, causing 
it to stand away from the figure. 
Before proceeding, consider how this 
will affect your garment style. 



Piping is a bias strip folded wrong sides together, then stitched to form a flat welt. 



Cording is a bias strip wrapped around cable cord and stitched to hold the cord in place. 


How to make piping and cording 


’Desired exposed width 

(15 cm) seam allowance 



To make piping, cut bias twice the exposed 
width plus 1 Vi in (3 cm) for seam allowances. 
Fold strip in half lengthwise, wrong sides 
together, stitch 34 in (1.25 cm) from raw edges 



To make cording, first select a cable cord 
thickness, fold a corner of fabric (or tissue 
paper) over it and pm, encasing cord snugly; 
measure % in (1.5 cm) out from pin and cut 


Use the measured piece as a pattern for mark¬ 
ing the width of the bias strips. Join cut strips 
individually or continuously (see pp. 310-311 
for cutting and joining bias). 


Applying piping or cording to a hemline 


The application of piping or cording 
is done in two stages. It is stitched first 
to the garment, then to the facing, 
with each successive line of stitching 


placed closer to the trim. When com¬ 
pleted, no stitching should show on 
the right side of the garment. Any 
inserted trim can be applied in the 


same way. Before proceeding, mark 
hemline and trim hem allowance to 
% in (1.5 cm). If the exposed portion 
of the trim is more than !4 in (6 mm) 



Baste piping to right side of hem, aligning 
p»p»ng seam a # d hem me W-th zipper foot to 
right of need 1 © st*tch *eft of piping stitches 



Baste facing to hem with right sides together, 
raw edges even Stitch on the hem, crowding 
stitches between piping and first stitching 



Trim, grade, and notch seam allowances Press 
seams open, then toward facing Understitch 
the facing, using a zipper foot. 



Wrap bias around cord with right side of fab¬ 
ric out, seam edges even; pm. With zipper foot 
to left of needle, stitch close to cord, but do 
not crowd stitching against it. 


wide, adjust the hemline to allow for 
the amount that will show. For exam¬ 
ple, if trim is 1 in (2.5 cm) after inser¬ 
tion, raise hemline 1 in (2.5 cm). 



Press facing inside garment so that piping falls 
at the hem edge; secure facing with appropri¬ 
ate hemming stitch (see p. 304). 












































Overlock machine stitching 38-40 Shaped neckline band 218 
Slipstitch 146 




Enclosing a hem edge 


Banding 


For an enclosed hem edge, all of the 
hem allowance is eliminated and the 
raw edge encased by either a banding 
or a binding. Preparation and appli¬ 
cation of these two finishes are similar 
but, when they are completed, band¬ 
ing becomes an extension of the hem 
and binding wraps around it (see the 
comparison below). 

The decision as to which should be 
used depends on garment style and 
fabric. A banding would be the choice 
if a garment needs lengthening (a 
child's dress, for example) or when a 
wide edging is desired. A binding is 
used for reversible styles and for gar¬ 
ments made from sheer fabrics. 

When preparing your own banding 


Banding is an extension of a garment 
edge. It can be cut the same shape as 
the edge (see Necklines) or on the 
bias. A bias cut is the usual approach 



1. Cut strip to fit hem plus VA in (3 cm). Press 
in half lengthwise, wrong sides together. Open 
strip; press edges under Vi in (6 mm). 


for a hem banding as it is ideal foi 
adding length. 

To prepare the hem for banding, 
mark the hemline ai the desired 



2. Open out folds; stitch ends and press seam 
open. Right sides together and seams aligned, 
stitch band to garment % in (6 mm) from edge. 


Banding 


U 


Raw edge 


- Hemline 




If the banding is a knit, open out the raw edge 
and finger-press it flat. Baste in place with raw 
edge extending Vi in (6 mm) beyond seamline. 


4. Finish woven banding by slipstitching the 
folded edge to the seamline. Stitches should 
not show on the right side of the garment. 


or binding, cut it on the fabric grain 
with the greatest stretch—bias for a 
woven, crosswise grain for a knit. The 
natural flexibility of these grains 
makes the application smoother, espe¬ 
cially on a curved edge. 

Bias strips are usually joined on the 
straight grain, but the method is dif¬ 
ferent for banding and binding. For 
these uses, the ends of the strip are 
squared off and joined on the bias, and 
the juncture aligned with a garment 
seam for a trim look. Take care not to 
stretch the fabric when joining. 


Quick application method for knit banding 



Fold strip in half, wrong sides together, 
press Fold one end under 'h in (1 25 cm) Pin 
band to garment, folded end at seam 


Stitch V* in (6 mm) from edge; begin 3 A in (2 cm) 
from folded end and stop 3 in (7 5 cm) before 
end Slip end between folds. Continue sewing 



length. Measure up from the hemline 
a distance equal to finished handing 
width; mark a new line and trim all 
but V\ in (0 ntiii) of fabric below it. 



3. Press seam allowances toward the banding 
Fold banding in half If the banding is woven, 
bring folded edge to meet the seamline, pm 



Finish a knit banding by stitching from the 
right side in the seam groove. Leave inside 
edge as is, overlock, or trim with pinking shears 



Zigzag edges together Press band away from 
garment, seam allowances toward garment 
Slipstitch ends of band whr re they over Up 
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Tapes and trimmings 18 
Slipstitch 146 


Binding 

Binding is a strip of fabric that en¬ 
closes a hem or other garment edge. 
It is a neat and practical finish for the 
hem of a reversible garment, and can 
also be an attractive trim, especially in 
a contrasting color or texture. 

The strip used for binding can be 
woven fabric cut on the bias, or knit 
cut on the crosswise grain. It might 
also be a folded braid, bias tape, or 
grosgrain ribbon (the most difficult to 
apply), all available by the yard (or 
meter) or in packaged lengths. 

There are two basic binding types, 
single and double. Single binding is 
suitable for any fabric; double binding 
is most appropriate for sheers. 

To prepare the hem for binding, 
mark hemline then trim away all hem 
allowance (binding fold should be at 
hem edge when it is completed). Cut 
strips with seam allowances same 
width as finished binding. Completed 
width should be narrow 7 . 

A single binding can be applied in 
two stages (as shown on this page) or 
in a single operation (on the opposite 
page). The latter depends for success 
on careful pressing to make one side 
slightly wider than the other. 

o- 




Single binding can be applied to any fabric. 



Double binding is most appropriate for sheers. 


Preparation of a single binding 


Desired width 

\k 


Cut bias strips four times the finished width 
of the binding, and the length of the edge to 
be bound plus 2 in (5 cm) for ease and joining. 


Applying a single binding 



1. Open out one fold of binding; pm it to the 
hem edge, right sides together and raw edges 
aligned. Turn back starting end V 2 in (1.25 cm) 
and align the fold with a garment seam; stitch 
to within 3 in (7.5 cm) of the starting point. 



If binding ts a knit, open the raw edge and fin¬ 
ger-press it flat. Baste in place, matching the 
binding crease and garment seamline. 


Fold the strip in half lengthwise, with wrong 
sides together. Press it lightly, taking care not 
to stretch the fabric. 



2. Trim away excess binding at this end so that 
it laps H in (1.25 cm) beyond the fold of the 
starting end. Lap the second end over the first 
one and stitch the rest of the way across, 
through all of the thicknesses. 


4. Finish woven binding by slipstitching the 
folded edge to the seamlme. Slipstitch the 
binding ends where they overlap. 


Open out binding and fold edges to meet at 
the center crease; press. Shape the binding if 
necessary (see p. 311 for method). 



3. Press seam allowances toward the binding. 
Fold binding in half on the pressed line. If the 
binding fabric is woven, bring the turned- 
under edge to meet the seamline; pin in place, 
taking care not to stretch the fabric. 



To finish a knit binding, stitch on right side 
in the seam groove. Slipstitch binding ends. 
Trim excess binding inside garment. 
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Slipstitch 146 


if 



Preparing single binding for topstitching 


Preparing a double binding 


[ 


JVfe" (3 mm) 


Fold the bias strip lengthwise, a little off-cen¬ 
ter, so that one side is % in (3 mm) wider than 
the other; press the strip lightly. 


Open out strip and fold cut edges to meet at 
pressed crease, press folds lightly. Shape if 
necessary (see page 311 for method). 


J Desired width 


Cut binding strip six times desired width, and 
the length of edge to be bound plus 2 in (5 cm). 
(Seam allowances equal finished width.) 


Topstitch application of single 



1. With garment right side up, wrap binding 
over the hem edge with wider side beneath 
Pm binding, positioning the starting edge to 
extend % in (1.25 cm) beyond a garment seam 
Stitch to within 3 in (7.5 cm) of starting point. 


binding 



2. Trim away the excess binding at the free 
end so that it laps the starting end by 1 in 
(2.5 cm). Fold the second end under Vi in 
(1.25 cm) and lap it over the first one, aligning 
the second fold with the garment seam. 


Applying a double binding 



1. Lay binding on right side of hem with raw 
edges aligned. Turn back the starting end Vi in 
(1.25 cm) and align the fold with a garment 
seam; pin. Stitch, in binding crease nearest the 
edge, to within 3 in (7.5 cm) of starting point 



3. Tuck all edges in neatly, then continue stitch¬ 
ing, ending at the garment seam (do not 
reverse stitch at end). Remove pins. 


4. Pull threads to the wrong side and tie a knot. 
Slipstitch the folded edge where binding over¬ 
laps. Press binding lightly. 



3. Turn binding inside the garment, bringing the 
long folded edge just to the stitching line The 
folded end will be on top. 



Fold strip in half lengthwise, wrong sides 
together, press Fold the halved strip in thirds, 
press. Shape if necessary (p. 311) 


2. Trim away the excess binding at the free 
end so that it laps Vi in (1.25 cm) beyond the 
fold of the starting end. Lap the second end 
over the first and stitch the rest of the way 
across, through all thicknesses 


4. Slipstitch bmdng to seamllne, taking care 
that stitches do not show on right side 
Slipstitch binding ends where the\ overlap 
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Tying thread ends 149 


Mitering 


Mitering turned-up hems 


Corners that occur at garment edges 
can be satisfactorily finished in any 
hem style (turned-up, faced, bound, 
etc.) bv means of a technique called 
mitering—the diagonal joining of two 
edges at the corner. The join may be 
stitched or just folded in place. 

The key to successful mitering is 
accurate pressing of folds at the cor¬ 
ner, with the mitered piece always at a 
right angle to the corner’s sides. These 
pressed lines sometimes act as stitch¬ 
ing guides for the miter. 




Inward corner 

Corners divide basically into two types, 
outward and inward (see illustrations 
above); mitering techniques will differ 
for each. 

If the mitered piece (e.g., binding) 
goes around the corner, it is an outward 
corner; if the piece lies within the cor¬ 
ner, it is an inward corner. 



Press line- 



Fold on seamlines on crosswise and length¬ 
wise edges; press. Open out edges. Fold cor¬ 
ner up, aligning creased lines; press. 



Open out corner. Fold garment diagonally (on 
bias), right sides together and raw edges even. 
Stitch on diagonal press line. 


Trim point, leaving 14 in (6 mm) seam allowance. 
Taper seam allowance at corner; press seam 
open. Turn corner right side out; press. 


Mitering a flat trim 



1. Pm the trim to finished edge of garment. 
Stitch along outer edge of trim; stop at corner; 
pull threads to wrong side and knot. 


2. Fold trim straight back on itself so that fold 
of trim aligns with lower garment edge; pm at 
fold to hold in place. 


3. Fold trim down, creasing a diagonal fold at 
corner and aligning outer edge of trim with 
lower edge of garment. Press diagonal fold. 





4. Lift up trim at corner and stitch on diagonal 
press line through all thicknesses Trim the cor¬ 
ner to reduce bulk. 


5. Fold trim back, aligning its lower edge with 
garment edge. Starting in last stitch at corner, 
stitch along outer edge of trim. 


6 . Pull threads at corner to wrong side and 
knot. Then stitch along inner edge of trim. 
Press entire trim and garment. 
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Square neckline finish 206-207 




Finishing corners 


Mitering a bias facing (outward corner) 




Mitering a bias facing 

When applying a bias facing to a gar¬ 
ment edge with corners, care must be 
taken to get the facing to turn inside 
and lie flat at each corner. Before start¬ 
ing, trim the seam allowances to V\ in 
(6 mm) along the edge to be faced. A 
prepackaged bias hem facing can be 



used, or facing can be cut from a light¬ 
weight underlining as shown above. 
Cut a bias strip (see pp. 310-311) 
2in (6 cm) wide, and press both long 
edges K in (6 mm) to the wrong side. 
Follow’ the instructions at the right for 
mitering at an outward corner. To 
miter an inward corner, follow the 
steps illustrated below*; basically this 
technique enables you to change a 
straight bias piece into a shaped fac¬ 
ing. Trim carefully during construc¬ 
tion to help eliminate bulk. 


Open one folded edge of bias facing pm to 
garment edge, right sides together. Diagonally 
fold facing at corner edge; press. 


1. Open out one folded edge of bias facing; 
pm to garment edge, right sides together 
Mark facing at point of seamlme crossing. 



4. Trim off seam allowances at the corner 
Carefully fold the facing so it is at right angles 
to itself Press lightly. 


Fold facing straight back toward the corner, 
aligning fold with the outer edge of facing, 
press lightly Remove facing 


2. Place a short row of stitches within foldline 
in area of marked point. Clip seam allowance 
to point; avoid cutting threads. 



5. Fold garment, right sides together, so facing 
edges are even. Stitch on diagonal press line 
Trim point; leave V* in (6 mm) seam allowance. 



Fold facing along press line, right sides togeth¬ 
er. Stitch on the diagonal press line Trim cor¬ 
ner point, leaving Vi in (6 mm) seam allowance. 


3. Pm facing to garment as before; at the slash 
point, bring facing around corner. Stitch along 
foldline, pivoting at corner. 




6. Clip seam allowance at corner; press mitered 
seam open. Press open seam allowances at 
edges, turn facing to wrong side, press. 



Clip seam allowance at point, press open Treat 
mitered facing as a shaped facing and apply to 
garment (see Neckline facing) 


Mitering a bias facing (inward corner) 
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Slipstitch 146 


Mitering banding (outward corner) 




1. Prepare banding as described on page 313. 
Open out one folded edge. With right sides 
together, pm banding to garment edge; stitch 
along the banding foldline; stop and secure 
stitches at seamline crossing. 


2. Diagonally fold banding away from garment; 
press lightly. From the center foldline of the 
banding, measure a distance equal to twice 
the width of the finished banding, and mark 
that point with a pin. 


3. Fold the banding straight back from the pin 
mark, and pin banding edge to the adjoining 
garment edge. Stitch along the banding fold¬ 
line, securing stitches at the beginning. Then 
press the seam flat. 


Mitering banding (inward corner) 




1 Reinforce mner garment corner with small 
st'tches St*tch witiwi a thread's width of the 
seamhne for 3 A in (2 cm) on either s-de of the 
corner C p mto the corner being careful not 
to cut threads of remforcement stitches 


2. Prepare banding (see p. 313). Open out one 
folded edge Spread the slashed corner and 
pin edge to banding, right sides together; keep 
banding foldline aligned with garment seam¬ 
line. Stitch from the garment side. 


3. Carefully fold banding to form miter on the 
right side. Illustration above shows folds from 
the wrong side; note straight fold of mitered 
banding is placed between edges of clip. Keep 
edges at right angles to one another. 



4. Form a neat miter on right side of garment; 
fold banding over edges to wrong side and 
form miter on that side. Bring folded edge of 
banding to stitching line; pin and slipstitch 
banding edge and mitered fold in place. 



4. Turn banding down over seam allowances, 
forming miter on the wrong side; folded edge 
of banding should come to the stitching line. 
Pin and slipstitch the banding edge and 
mitered fold in place. 
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Overlock machine stitching 38*40 


Mitering knit banding (outward corner) 



1. Prepare banding (see p. 313). Open folded 
edges, then fold banding along center foldiine 
Pin to garment, stop at seamline crossing; fold 
banding diagonally toward garment. 



3. Fold the banding along the horizontal press 
line, right sides facing. Stitch along the press 
lines that form a "pyramid”; start and stop 
% in (6 mm) from edges; secure stitches 



5. Pm banding onto garment as before, bring¬ 
ing it around corner. Stitch along banding fold- 
line; shorten stitches around corner. Trim off 
garment seam allowance at corner. 



2. Fold the banding straight back toward the 
corner so that the fold is aligned with the band¬ 
ing edge, press lightly. Remove banding, and 
open it out completely 



4. Trim excess at corners, leaving a V «in (6 mm) 
seam allowance on each side; clip to point. 
Press seam allowances open, and turn mitered 
banding right side out. Press. 



6. Place another row of stitches (zigzag, over¬ 
lock, or straight) within the seam allowance 
Press flat, then press banding away from gar¬ 
ment Whipstitch corners together 


CJ 


Mitering knit banding (inward corner) 




1. Prepare banding (see p 313). Open folded 
edges, then fold banding on center foldiine. Pin 
to garment; stop at seamline crossing Fold 
banding diagonally away from corner 



3. Fold banding along horizontal press line, right 
sides facing Stitch press lines that form 
"inverted pyramid." Trim triangular piece, leave 
% in (6 mm) seam allowances; clip, press open. 



5. Clip into corner Spread sides of slashed cor¬ 
ner, and pm banding to right side of garment, 
foldiine and seamline aligned Stitch from gar¬ 
ment side, pivoting at corner 


2. Fold banding straight back toward the gar¬ 
ment so that the fold is aligned with the raw 
edge of the banding, press lightly. Remove 
banding, and open it out completely 



4. Turn banding right side out. Press. Reinforce 
inner garment corner with small stitches: 
Stitch within a thread's width of seamline for 
3 /< in (2 cm) on either side of corner. 



6. Sew another row of stitches (zigzag, 
straight, or overlock) within the seam 
allowance Press flat to embed the stitches 
Press the handing away from the garment 
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Slipstitch 146 


Mitering bindings 

Methods of constructing and applying 
single and double bindings are dealt 
with earlier in this chapter (see 
pp. 314-315). Though these methods 


differ according to the type of bind¬ 
ing, mitering techniques for both sin¬ 
gle and double binding are similar for 
outward and for inward corners. The 


Mitering single or double binding (outward corner) 


Point of 

seamline crossing v 



1. Prepare the single or double binding {see 
pp 314-315). With right sides together, pm 
binding to garment, aligning foldline and seam- 
line Stitch along the binding foldline; stop and 
secure stitches at seamline crossing. 



I 1 


2. Diagonally fold binding away from garment; 
press. Fold banding straight back toward gar¬ 
ment so that the fold is aligned with the bind¬ 
ing edge. Stitch along the binding foldline, 
securing stitches at the beginning. 


Mitering single or double binding (inward corner) 



1. Reinforce the inner garment corner with 
smal 1 st-tches St-tch within a thread's width 
of the searmne for % in (2 cm) on either side 
o- the corner Chp into the corner, being care¬ 
ful not to cut the re»n*orcmg stitches. 



2. Prepare the single or double binding (see 
pp 314-315). Spread the slashed corner, and 
pin edge to binding, right sides together; keep 
binding foldline aligned with garment seam- 
Ime. Stitch from the garment side. 


illustrations below show a single bind¬ 
ing being mitered; note that one fold¬ 
ed edge is opened before application 
begins. When mitering a douole bind- 



3. Press the seam flat to embed the stitches. 
Fold the binding over raw edges to the wrong 
side; at the same time, carefully form a neat 
miter on the right side of the garment. Keep 
the mitered corner squared. 



3. Carefully fold binding to form miter on right 
side. Illustration above shows folds from 
wrong side; note straight fold of mitered bind¬ 
ing is placed between edges of clip. Keep 
edges at right angles to one another. 


ing, keep the binding folded in half, 
and proceed as directed below. 
Methods for mitering a topstitched 
binding are on the opposite page. 



4. Form a miter on the wrong side as well; 
bring the folded edges of the binding to the 
stitching line; pin and slipstitch the edge of the 
binding and the fold of the miter in place. Press 
the entire binding. 



4. Turn the binding down over the seam 
allowances, forming a miter on the wrong side; 
the folded edge of the binding should come to 
the stitching line. Pin and slipstitch the bind¬ 
ing edge and mitered fold in place. 
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Tying thread ends 149 


Mitering topstitched binding (outward corner) 



1. Prepare binding for 
topstitchmg application 
(see p. 315). Insert 
one garment edge into 
the fold of the binding, 
pin and stitch along 
inner edge of binding; 
stop at the bottom of 
the garment 


t 

* 





Mitering topstitched binding (inward corner) 

1. Reinforce the inner 
garment corner with 
small stitches; stitch 
within a thread's width 
of the seamline for 
in (2 cm) on either 
side of the corner. 

Clip into the corner, 
being careful not to 
cut threads. 



X 








4. Then fold binding 
diagonally; press 
lightly. Pin the 
diagonal fold to 
hold it in place. 






3. Pin mitorod fold 
in place. Resume 
stitching at last 
stitch in inner 
comer. Pull threads 
through at starting 
point and knot. 
Slipstitch mitered 
fold if necessary 


2 . Prepare binding 
for topstitching 
application (see 
p. 315). Open out 
center fold and pin 
binding to one side 
of corner, smooth 
side out, aligning 
center fold with 
raw edge. 



3. Fold the binding 
straight back on 
itself so that the 
fold is aligned 
with the garment's 
stitching line. 


5. Fold binding over 
raw edge, mitering 
corner on the wrong 
side of the garment; 
pin in place. 



6. From the right 
side, stitch along 
binding edge through 
all thicknesses. 
Slipstitch mitered 
fold in place if 
necessary 
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Problem hems 


Special techniques are required on 
some garments to achieve a satisfacto¬ 
ry hem finish. Sometimes the garment 
itself creates the need. An even, 
smooth hem on pants cuffs, for exam¬ 
ple (see right), demands careful han¬ 
dling of the lines that form the cuff 
and hem. A long evening gown may 
need help to hold its hemline flare; a 
good quality interfacing added to the 
hem fortifies it (see opposite page). 

Hems in standard garments may 
need special handling because of 
unusual fabric characteristics, mainly 
texture or structure. Pages 324-326 
suggest techniques for such problem 
fabrics: lace, fake fur, leather, velvet, 
stretchy knits, and sheers. 

.Another category of fabrics can be 


treated normally except for small spe¬ 
cial considerations at the hemline. For 
example, permanent press and tightly 
woven fabrics are both difficult to 
ease. When a garment made of such 
hard-to-ease fabrics has a shaped hem, 
the hem allowance should be kept nar¬ 
row; it will be far easier to control the 
excess fullness. 

Brocade and fabrics like it can 
quickly become worn-looking; as a 
preventive measure, use a light touch 
when pressing the hem fold. Some 
such fabrics may even waterspot; this 
can be avoided by pressing with a dry 
iron set low. To retain the reversibility 
of garments made from double-faced 
fabrics, hems can be either banded or 
bound (see pp. 313-315). 


Adding cuffs to an uncuffed pants pattern 


To make cuffed pants using a favorite 
pants pattern not designed for cuffs, 
alter the pattern as follows: 

1. Make all pattern alterations that 
occur in the waist-to-hip area (the 
waist, crotch, etc.) and width of leg. 

2. Determine finished pants length 
from the waistline; have a friend mea¬ 
sure you along the side, or take the 
side seam measurement from another 
pair of pants that fits well. 

3. Measure this same distance down 
from the waistline marking on pattern 
pieces and mark them. 

4. Decide on the cuff depth; double 
this measurement and add it to the 
pattern (if necessary, tape tissue paper 
to bottom for added length). 

5. To this amount, add another VA in 
(3 cm) for a hem allowance. 

6. Mark and identify each line. 

7. Cut out pants; thread-mark hem, 
foldlines, and turn-up lines. 

8. Construct and hem the cuff as 
directed abcne right. 



■ 
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Pattern alterations 112-122, 128-129 
French tack 147 


Hemming pants cuffs 



1. Complete pants construction. Press seams 
open. Turn hem allowance to wrong side along 
foldline; pin, then baste close to fold. 



3. Turn cuff up to the right side along turn-up 
line; pin in place. Baste close to fold, through 
all thicknesses. Press gently. 


Adding cuffs to shaped pants 



To add cuffs to a shaped pants pattern, add 
length to pattern as explained at left; fold 
pattern according to the line indications; make 



2. Finish raw edge, and secure to pants leg; if 
desired, machine-stitch in place (stitching will 
not show when cuff is turned). 



4. To keep the cuff from falling, sew a short 
French tack at seams, Vi in (1.25 cm) below top 
edge of cuff. Remove all basting; press. 



cutting edges at bottom continuous with those 
above. Open out pattern piece; use to cut and 
mark pants. 














































































Catchstitch 143 


Special hemming techniques 


Stiffened hemlines 

Interfacing adds body and support to 
a hem* and can also serve as a cush¬ 
ion to keep the edge from being 
pressed sharply against the garment. 

Hem interfacing is cut on the bias 
(see pp. 310-311 for the method) from 
underlining fabric or from a fairly 


heavy grade of good quality cotton 
interfacing* whichever best suits the 
garment fabric. Make sure that the 
interfacing material you use does not 
lose its resilience after washing. 

You can interface the hem of a lined 
or an unlined garment. In a lined* tai¬ 


Stiffening the hem of a lined garment 




1. Baste hemline with contrasting thread. Make 
the hem allowance even; finish the edge Lay 
garment with wrong side toward you 


2. Pin interfacing with lower edge extending 
Vi in (2 cm) below hemline. Catchstitch both 
edges. Overlap ends where they meet. 


lored garment, the interfacing can be 
cut very wide even if the hem 
allowance is narrow* as the lining will 
cover the part of the interfacing above 
the hem edge. The interfacing ex¬ 
tends below the hemline before it is 
folded. This method is also suitable for 



3. Turn hem up along basted line and pin, then 
baste close to the fold. (Interfacing will extend 
above the hem edge about 3 /< in (2 cmj.) 


Stiffening the hem of an unlined garment 



1. Fold up hem allowance to desired hemline, 
making sure that it is even. Fold under the top 
edge 'h in (1.25 cm); press carefully. 


Hemline 



W (1 25 cm) 


± - 

2. Lay garment flat Place interfacing, cut to 
depth of hem allowance less in (1 25 cm), 
between folded edges. Overlap ends 



Vi" (1 25 cm) 

k 


3. Baste the interfacing in place, then catch 
the interfacing to the garment with catch- 
stitches along the hemline fold only. 


velvet oi satin garments as the* hem¬ 
line has a sof’th rolled or padded look. 

In an unlined garment, the hem 
allowance must be deep enough to 
enclose the interfacing. Cut the inter¬ 
facing the depth of the hem allowance 
minus Vi in (1.25 cm). 



4. Secure hem edge with catchstitches, as 
shown, taking the stitch that is above the hem 
edge through interfacing only. 



4. Turn up hem allowance and interfacing, fold 
the top edge over the interfacing and catch 
stitch in place Remove basting snu/ies 
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Lace 82, deep pile 83 Slipstitch (uneven) 146 

Catchstitch 143 


Hemming laces 

l .ace fabrics range from lightweight to 
hcavv. and are made in a variety of 
patterns with straight or scalloped 
edges. The hemming method 



Hemline 


To applique a lace trim to the edge, mark 
hemline Place trim on right side of garment, 
aligning lower edge with garment hemline. 
Pm, then baste through center of trim. 


Hemming fake furs 

The problem associated with hems in 
fake fur is usually caused by the bulk 
and weight of the fur’s long hairs. 
When a fake fur has short hairs, as 



Mark hemline. Trim hem allowance to 1 % in 
‘3 err- Open one folded edge of facing; fold 
end bac^ % *n (6 mm) Starting at garment 
seam, pm facing to hem. right sides together 


depends upon the type of lace. Laces 
that are backed can be finished by one 
of the turned-up hem methods 
described on pages 304-305; hems for 



Stitch trim to garment by the applique method 
(whipstitch along inner edge of trim's motif, or 
use a narrow machine zigzag). Cut away hem 
allowance underneath the lace trim. 


many do, it can be handled like a 
mediumweight fabric. A turned-up 
hem is the finish to use; the raw edge 
is covered with seam binding and the 



Stitch on crease of fold to within 3 in (7.5 cm) 
of the starting point, removing pins as you go. 
Cut excess facing to overlap the first end, and 
continue stitching across. Press flat. 


heavy laces can be faced (see pages 
310-311). For lightweight laces, a 
rolled hem (see page 326) is recom¬ 
mended; an alternative is a lace trim 



To use scalloped edge as hem, pin pattern to 
fabric, align hemline with bottom edge of scal¬ 
lop motif. Cut above scallop to separate part 
of motif that falls below hemline curve. 


hem secured with double stitching 
(p. 305). Garments of exceptionally 
heavy or dense fake fur require a bias 
hern facing, either the packaged type 



Turn hem up to wrong side along marked hem¬ 
line on garment, pin and baste through hem 
fold to hold in place. Catchstitch raw edges of 
fabric and facing to the garment. 


appliqued to the hemline (see below). 
If the lace is already scalloped, the fin¬ 
ished edge can be used as the hem¬ 
line (see below) and left as it is. 



Reposition separated portion of scallop to fol¬ 
low hemline curve; pm and baste. Cut out gar¬ 
ment. Secure repositioned part of scallop with 
whipstitching or machine zigzag. 


or one made from lining fabric 
(p. 311). The facing method for such 
fake furs (see below) is similar to the 
standard facing technique. 





Press facing up, and pin to back of fur fabric; 
secure. Slipstitch lapped ends in place. 
Remove all basting stitches. If necessary, 
steam-press gently, using a press cloth. 
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Marking chalk 11 
Leather, velvet 83 


Wedge-point machine needle 26 


Hemming leathers 

Certain precautions must be taken 
when hemming leather and some 
leatherlike fabrics because the\ tend 
to retain surface pin marks and to tear 
easily. Avoid pins entire!} by using 
chalk to mark the hemline, and paper 
clips to hold the hem in place. 

To solve the tearing problem, hems 
can be either topstitched or glued. 
Topstitching is the easier of the two 
techniques; a wedge-shaped needle 



For a topstitched hem, mark the hemline, 

and trim the hem allowance to % in 0.5 cm) 
Turn hem to wrong side along marked hem¬ 
line. hold hem in place with paper clips 


and a fairh long stitch are best foi this 
job. The alternative procedure of glu¬ 
ing must be done with meticulous 
care. Use rubber cement. Apply a thin 
coat over the appropriate area; take 
care not to use too much. 

To help reduce hem bulk, trim the 
seam allowance below the hemline to 
half-width. If the leather is very firm 
and heavy, you can just mark and trim 
off the hem allowance. 



From right side of garment, topstitch (6 to 8 
stitches per inch/3 to 4 mm) 'h in (1.25 cm) 
from folded edge; use sewing machine gauge 
or a length of masking tape for guidance. 


Hemline 



If desired, place another row of topstitching 
Vk in (3 mm) below the first row. With a press 
cloth beneath the iron, press the hem with the 
iron set at low temperature 


Hemming velvets 

Velvet is a plush and elegant fabi i< that 
belongs in the general category ol pile 
fabrics; the pile creates a definite “up” 
and “down** nap that must In* careful¬ 
ly considered when a garment is cut. 
Because velvets tend to mar easily, 
hems on velvet demand special care 
and techniques. Of course, such pile 
fabrics as corduroy and velveteen also 
have naps, hut they are less suscepti¬ 
ble to mailing and can, lot the most 
part, he handled like any ordinary 
mediumweight fabric. 

A recommended hem treatment for 
velvets is the Hong Kong finish 
(p. 305) with, as shown below, a strip 
of nylon net used to encase the raw 
edge. Often a soft roll is desired at the 
bottom edge of a velvet garment; to 
obtain a soft roll and to keep the shape 
ol the hemline, the hem is interlaced 
(see p. 323). 11 the velvet garment has 
a circular skirt, the finish can also be 
a hand-rolled hem (p. 326). 

A good general precaution with vel¬ 
vet is the use ol polyester thread to 
hand stitch any hem. Pressing velvet is 
not generally recommended; sec page 
83 for alternatives to pressing. 




For a glued hem, mark hemline; trim hem 
allowance to 2 in (5 cm) or less. Spread rub¬ 
ber cement over wrong side of hem, where 
garment hem will cover it. and under seams 



Turn hem up and finger-press, working from 
center toward side seams. If hem is curved, 
snip small wedges from the full areas of the 
hem and bring their cut edges together. 



When entire hem is complete, gently pound 
the glued portion of the hem from the inside 
with a mallet Let the glue dry completely 
before handling the garment again 



Hong Kong hem: Follow the directions on page 
305. using a strip of nylon net to cover raw edge 
of velvet, loosely blindstitch edge in place, past 
tng securp»y even/ 4 to 5 in 00 to 12 err-) 










































































Zigzag stitching 30-31 


Machine blindstitch 149 
Narrow hemmer foot 36 


Hemming stretchy knits 

The extreme stretchiness of soft and 
stretchy knits, such as jersey and lin¬ 
gerie tricot, makes hemming trouble¬ 
some and results often far from 
satisfactory. Along the edge of a 
turned-up hem, for example, it can 
cause unsightly sagging and rippling. 

Shell-stitched edge 

The shell-stitched edge is a popular 
finish for lingerie and nightgowns. 
To achieve this multiple scalloped 
effect, use the blindstitch on your 
machine (see machine stitching); the 
zigzag stitches reach over the folded 
edge of the garment to create tiny 
scallops. Consult your machine in¬ 
struction book for settings, and make 
a test swatch before starting. 



Fusing (p. 307) can relieve this to 
some extent. Better alternatives are a 
narrow topstitched hem (p. 306) or a 
rolled hem, as shown at the right. 
Other possibilities are such decorative 
finishes as a shell-stitched edge or a 
fluted edge (see below). 



Mark hemline; trim hem allowance Vi in 
(1.25 cm), press to wrong side. Stitch on right 
side, V4 in {6 mm) from fold, bulk of garment 
is to right of presser foot. 


Hemming sheer fabrics 

Garments made of sheer fabrics can 
be finished with a simple turned-up 
hem. If the hem edge is cut straight 
and the sheer is crisp (e.g., voile), the 
hem can be very deep, a popular 
effect in childrens wear. Garments of 
soft sheers (e.g., chiffon) tend to 

Hand-rolled hem 



Mark hemline; machine-stitch V* in (6 mm) 
below marked hemline. Trim hem allowance 
Vs in (3 mm) below stitching. Fold hem to 
wrong side, just far enough to reveal stitch line. 


stretch at the bottom; hems of these 
are better rolled than turned up. 
Rolled hems can be made by hand, or 
by machine with the aid of the hem¬ 
mer foot (see below). Although a 
machine-rolled hem is faster, one that 
is hand-rolled has a more elegant look. 



Working right to left, take a small stitch 
through fold; then Vs in (3 mm) below and 
beyond that stitch, catch a few threads of gar¬ 
ment. Pull thread to roll hem to wrong side. 


Fluted edge 

A fluted edge is a decorative finish 
that takes advantage of the knit’s 
stretchiness. To get the frilly effect, 
stretch the fabric while stitching the 
garment edge with a medium-width 
zigzag; the more you stretch the fab¬ 
ric, the smaller and more numerous 
the ripples become. Some knits devel¬ 
op runs if stretched near the cut edge, 
so test a swatch first. 




Mark hemline; trim hem allowance to V 2 in 
(1 25 cm); press to wrong side. With wrong 
side up, grasp fabric with both hands and 
stretch as you zigzag along fold Trim excess. 


Machine-rolled hem 



Mark hemline; trim hem allowance to % in 
(6 mm). Make a Vs in (3 mm) double fold to 
the wrong side and finger-press it in place for 
about 2 in (5 cm). 



Place the finger-pressed starting edge under 
the hemmer foot attachment, hold the thread 
ends back, and start stitching. Use your hands 
to keep garment feeding evenly 
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Fastenings can N^ary from discreet closures that fin¬ 
ish a garment, but do not distract from its design 
lines, to those that are intended to be a focus of 
attention and an essential part of the style. This chap¬ 
ter will help you choose the appropriate fastening 
and then install it correctly for the effect you want. 
There are details on the different kinds of zippers, 
and how to insert them, invisibly or decoratively. 
Buttons, in particular, can be chosen to add the final 
decorative touch to an outfit, so the methods for 
attaching, and even making, them are discussed, 
along with the many kinds of buttonholes, from sim¬ 
ple hand- or machine-worked ones, to elegant bound 
buttonholes. The special effects to be achieved with 
buttonhole loops and frogs (and their complemen¬ 
tary Chinese ball buttons) are also included. Finally, 
the many commercial fasteners—snaps, hooks and 
eyes, and hook-and-loop tape—and how to use them 
are detailed. And, of course, you will find in clear, 
step-by-step instructions how to deal with special fab¬ 
rics, accurately match patterns across fastenings, and 
install fastenings in all kinds of garments. 
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Types of zipper 

There are three basic types of zipper: 
conventional, separating, and invisi¬ 
ble. Conventional zippers are closed at 
one end and are sewn into a seam that 
is stitched to the zipper placket (the 
space into which the zipper is fitted). 
Separating zippers are open at both 
ends and are sewn into a seam that will 
open completely. The invisible zipper 
is constructed in such a way that it dis¬ 
appears into a seam; like convention¬ 
al zippers, an invisible zipper has one 
closed end. 

All zippers consist of either a chain 
of metal or plastic teeth or a syn¬ 
thetic filament formed into a ladder or 
coil sewn to fabric tapes. 

Zippers are made in many weights 
and sizes, heavier ones being stronger. 
Since metal and nylon zippers are 
about equal in strength and perfor¬ 
mance, the choice is largely a matter 
of personal preference. Nylon zippers 
are lighter in weight and usually more 
flexible than metal zippers and are 
available in more colors. Metal zippers 
come in heavy-duty forms (see Zipper 
chart) which are suitable for jeans and 
work clothes. 

Zipper tapes are woven from nylon, 
polyester, cotton, or cotton blend. In 
some zipper brands there is a line 
woven into the tapes to direct stitch¬ 
ing; in other brands the herringbone 
weave of the zipper tape can be used 
as a stitching guide. 

Zippers are opened and closed by 
means of a slider with a handlelike tab 
that moves it up and down. Top and 
bottom stops keep the slider from run¬ 
ning off the zipper. 

If fabric or thread jams a nylon zip¬ 
per, fold the zipper across and pull the 
tape edges apart. Close by moving the 
slider right to the bottom stop and 
then return it to the top. If metal zip¬ 
pers begin to stick, the\ can be lubri¬ 
cated with candle wax oi graphite. 


Chain zipper 



Top stop 


Teeth 


Slider 


Tab 


Tape 


Stitching 

guideline 


Metal or 
plastic chain 


Bottom stop 
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Chart of zipper types 16 


Ladder zipper 


Separating zipper 


Invisible zipper 




Top stop 


Teeth 


Tape 


Stitching 

guideline 


Loose 

pin 

Stiffened 

end 

Slider 

Tab 




































































































Seam binding 18 Staystitching 156 

Seam finishes 160-161 Zigzag stitch 31 


Types of application 



Centered: Application involving a 
conventional zipper. Used at center 
front or back of garment, at edges 
of sleeves, and in home decorating. 



Lapped: This application, too, takes 
a conventional zipper. Most often 
used at the left side seam of pants, 
skirts, and dresses 



and on women’s pants and skirts. 
Requires a conventional zipper. 



Invisible: Possible only with the 
special invisible zipper, this applica¬ 
tion can substitute for either a 
lapped or centered application 


Installation tips 


Before any zipper is sewn into a gar¬ 
ment, the placket seam should be 
seam-finished and then, in most cases, 
basted open. Staystitch any curved or 
bias placket seamlines about V\ in 
(6 mm) from the cut edge to prevent 
possible stretching. 

It is not generally necessary to 
preshrink zippers as the garment fab¬ 
ric and the zipper tape will shrink 
in unison when laundered. But if you 
are using a stretch fabric which is 
washed before sutching, preshrink the 
zipper by immersing it in hot tap water 
for a few minutes; roll it in a towel to 
absorb excess moisture, then allow it 
to air-drv. 

To shorten a zipper, use the method 
described here or use a wide machine 
zigzag stitch with care. 



Enlarging seam allowances: 

This is necessary if they are less 
than 5 /s in (1 5 cm) wide. Edge- 
stitch woven seam binding to 
edge of seam allowances only 


Reduce bulk in cross-seam allow¬ 
ances at, for example, yokes and 
waistlines Trim seam allowances 
slightly past zipper seamline as 
shown, and press open. 


To shorten a zipper, whipstitch 
several times over ladder or chain 
as shown, 3 A in (2 cm) below 
desired new length, then cut off 
the excess zipper and tapes 


Zippers 



Separating: The separating zipper 
may be sewn in with a centered oi 
lapped application. For jackets, 
tracksuit tops, vests, or skirts. 



For some dress plackets, a zipper 
must be closed above the top stop 
Whipstitch edgr>s of tapes togeth 
er Vt in 16 mm) above top stop, or 
attach a straight-eye fastMnwr 
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Machine attachments 36-37 
Hand basting 136-139 


Tying thread ends 149 
Machine basting 149 
Seam finishes 160-161 


Centered application 

The method for applying a centered 
zipper is the same regardless of the 
garment type; the only variable is in 
the placement of the zipper below the 
top edge of the garment. Where it is 
placed depends on how this edge will 
be finished. If a facing is to be used, 
you should place the top stop of the 
zipper l /z in (1.25 an) below the seam¬ 
line of the garment. This allows extra 
space for turning down the facing and 
for attaching a hook and eye. If the 
finish does not require seam allow¬ 
ances to be turned down, for instance 
at a waistband or on a standing collar, 
place the top stop just below the seam¬ 
line (A in [6 mm]). 

All work is done on the inside of the 
garment except for topstitching. Work 
from bottom to top of placket, in both 
preliminary basting and topstitching. 
Keep the zipper closed, except in Step 
3, and slider tab up. 



4. C*ose the zipper and keep the slider tab up 
Extend the remaining seam allowance. 
Position the zipper foot to the left of the nee¬ 
dle and macbme-baste the unstitched zipper 
tape from bottom to top, to the seam 
a M owance fo&owing the guideline on the tape 



placket opening, using the zipper as a guide. 
Close the seam with machine stitching- stitch 
up to the mark for bottom of zipper with a reg¬ 
ular stitch length, backstitch, then change to 
machine basting for placket seam. 



5. Turn garment right side up and spread it as 
flat as possible. Starting at the center seam, 
hand-baste across bottom and up one side, 
V* in (6 mm) from the seamline, catching gar¬ 
ment seam allowance and zipper tape in bast¬ 
ing Repeat for the other side. 



2. Clip both of the machine-basting threads at 
the bottom of the placket, then clip only the 
bobbin thread at V 2 in (1 25 cm) intervals—this 
will make removal of basting easier. Press the 
seam open and, if necessary, seam-finish the 
edges with a finish suitable for the fabric. 



6 . Change to a regular stitch length. Begin at 
the bottom of the placket, just outside the 
basting, and topstitch through all three lay¬ 
ers—garment, seam allowance, and tape. Take 
two or three stitches across bottom of plack¬ 
et, pivot, and stitch to top. 



3. Extend the right-hand seam allowance and 
place zipper face down, with the top stop at 
mark and the edge of the opened ladder or 
chain along the seamline; pin in place. Using 
a zipper foot, machine-baste along stitching 
guideline on zipper tape 



7. Position the zipper foot to the right side of 
the needle and topstitch the remaining side in 
the same way, taking the same number of 
stitches across bottom of placket. Pull thread 
ends to wrong side and tie. Remove hand- 
basted stitches and open the placket. 
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Prickstitch 136; slipstitch 146 
Blind hemming (machine) 149 


Neckline finishes 204*223 
Waistline finishes 246*261 


Zippers/centered 


Finishing centered application 


Centered application of separating zipper 


1 



Hand-finishing gives 
a custom look to a 
garment. Follow basic 
procedure through to 
Step 5 Then remove 
machine basting to 
open placket seam. 
See Prickstitch for 
formation of stitch 
Work from center 
seam across bottom 
of zipper, then up one 
side, repeat for other 
side. If fabric is heavy, 
work second set of 
stitches, placing them 
between first stitches 
for strength 



Machine blindstitch* 

ing is a quick, durable 
way to simulate hand 
stitching Follow basic 
procedure through to 
Step 5, See Machine 
blindstitching for 
detailed instructions 
on formation of stitch 
In this method, the 
action of the zigzag 
stitch requires that 
you stitch from bot¬ 
tom to top on one 
side of the zipper and 
from top to bottom on 
the other. 



In some dresses, both 
ends of the zipper 
placket are closed. The 
zipper must therefore 
be closed at the top 
by whipstitching tapes 
together before inser¬ 
tion of zipper. Follow 
the basic procedure 
with one exception: 
when doing final 
stitching, continue 
across top of zipper 
placket to vertical 
seam Pull thread ends 
to wrong side and tie. 




A separating zipper is bost 
sewn in befoie any facings 
or hems are in place 
1 First machine-baste 

opening closed Press seam 
open: finish if necessary 
Position closed zippor face 
down on seam allowances, 
centering zippor teeth over 
seam. Extend seam 
allowance and tape, 
machine-baste down center 
of tape. Keeping slider tab 
turned up, machine-baste 
free side of tape in the 
same way. 

2. Next, hand-baste seam 
allowances and zipper to 
garment from right side, 

Vk in (6 mm) on eithei side 
of seamline (16 in 11 25 cm) 
from seamline for the 
heavy, large-toothed jacket 
zippers). Do not stitch 
across the bottom. 



4 Finishing 



3. Then topstitch each side 
of the zipper, stitching 
slightly outside the hand 
basting Keep stitching 
straight and same distance 
from center seam the 
entire length of the seam 
Pull thread ends to wrong 
side of garment, tie. 

Remove hand basting, then 
open the center seam. 

4. If facing and hem are in 
place, as they would be in 
a replacement application, 
release the hem, but not 
the facing Push facing out 
of the way during zipper 
application Turn top tape 
ends under at a slight slant 
so that they will not be 
caught in the teeth After 
application, turn under and 
slipstitch the facing or hem 
edges to the zipper tapes 
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Machine attachments 36-37 


Uneven basting 136 
Slip basting 137 


Exposed application 



The exposed zipper can only be applied 
where there is no seam. Although it can be 
used on woven fabrics, it is most often seen 
on sweater knits. Before installation of the zip¬ 
per, a stay is sewn to the placket area, which 
prevents sagging and stretching. 



3. Turn stay to inside and press, making sure 
that none of the stay shows on right side of 
garment Center zipper under opening with 
oottom stop of zipper at bottom end of open- 
“-g S^p-oaste zipper to garment along the 
fo*ds on each srde and at bottom of zipper 



1. Cut a stay 3 in (7.5 cm) wide and 2 in (5 cm) 
longer than the zipper from woven lining fab¬ 
ric. Mark opening down center of garment and 
stay to equal the length of zipper ladder or 
chain plus 5 /s in (1.5 cm). Right sides together, 
match markings and baste stay to garment. 



4. Lift the bottom part of the garment to 
expose the ends of the zipper tape and the tri¬ 
angle of garment and stay fabric at the bottom 
of the ope mg Using a zipper foot, stitch 
across the so of the triar gle to secure it to 
zipper tape* nd stay 



2. The zipper opening should be wide enough 
to expose only the zipper ladder or chain. Stitch 
Vs in (3 mm) on each side of the center line and 
across bottom at end of center marking. Re¬ 
move basting. Slash down center line to with¬ 
in Vi in (1.25 cm) of bottom; cut into corners. 



5. Fold back one side of the garment until the 
original stitching line is visible. Working from 
bottom to top, stitch the garment to the zip¬ 
per tape along this stitching line. Repeat for 
the other side of the zipper. Remove the slip 
basting that held zipper in position. 


Enclosed exposed zipper 




Appearance of Stay basted on 
finished zipper all sides 

If both ends of zipper opening are 
closed, as in a pocket or pillow cover, 
follow procedure opposite, with these 
exceptions: Cut the stay 3 in (7.5 cm) 
wide and 4 in (10 cm) longer than open¬ 
ing. Center stay over mark for opening. 
Stitch across ends when sewing stay 
onto fabric. 




1 £2*--= 

fy 

1 

p. 




; 

i 

| 

i 

j 


. 

"in 



l 


Corners slashed How triangular 
after stitching ends are secured 


1 




Slash after stitching as in Step 2, but 
cut into corners at both ends. 

Close the zipper tapes above top stop 
with a bar tack. Baste the zipper into fin¬ 
ished opening as in Step 3, basting top 
as well as bottom. 

Stitch triangles at both top and bottom 
(see Step 4) to zipper tape. 
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Machine attachments 36*37 
Neckline finishes 204-223 


Uneven basting 136 


Decorative exposed zipper 



1. Length of opening equals length of zipper 
ladder (plus Ve in 11.5 cm) if facing has not been 
applied). Mark opening down center of gar¬ 
ment. Stitch around opening Vs in (3 mm) from 
center mark on both sides and at bottom. 



4. Center the zipper under the opening with 
the bottom stop at bottom end of opening and 
top stop at finished edge (% in (15 cm] from 
upper edge if facing has not been applied). 
Using a zipper foot, edgestitch zipper from gar¬ 
ment side through all thicknesses. 


Mitering the trim 



2. Cut carefully along center line to within Vz in 
(1 25 cm) of bottom, then cut diagonally into 
each corner. This will form a Vs in (3 mm) seam 
allowance on each of the long sides of the 
opening and a small triangle at the bottom. 



5. Trim should be at least V* in (6 mm) wide 
to cover seam allowances. Position the trim 
around the zipper, miter trim to make a square 
or pointed end, as you prefer. Try. if possible, 
to match the design horizontally across zipper 
Baste trim in place by hand 



3. Turn the Vs in (3 mm) seam allowance on the 
long sides to right side of garment. Baste seam 
allowances in place and press opening flat. 
When application is completed, seam allow¬ 
ances will be covered by the decorative trim 



6. Using the zipper foot, topstitch the trim to 
the zipper, first next to ladder or chain, then 
on outer edge. (If the trim contrasts in color 
with the garment, choose thread and zipper 
colors to match the trim.) If facing is not 
already in place, apply it now. 


For mitering purposes, trim should bo 
twice the length of the zippei tape plus 
whatever extra is required to match a 
design Some additional length is also 
needed for finishing the ends twice 
the width of the turn for a pointed ond, 
four times the width of the trim for a 
square end 



For a point, first fold the trim straight 
across itself, making a 45° angle 



45° angle, to complete the m ter 




For a square end, corrfjletc dep for 
triangular miter then fold point either 
jnder or back onto trim 
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Zippers/lapped 


Machine attachments 36-37 
Machine basting 149 


Hand basting 136-139 
Tying thread ends 149 


Lapped application 

A lapped zipper is applied the same 
way regardless of garment type; the 
only variable is in the placement of the 
zipper in relation to the garment edge. 
If there will be a facing finish, place 



1. Mark exact length of placket opening, using 
the zipper as a guide Stitch seam up to bot¬ 
tom of zipper placket with a regular stitch 
length, backstitch, then change to machine 
basting for placket. Clip basting thread at inter¬ 
vals Press seam open; seam-finish. 



4. Turn garment to right side, spread fabric as 
flat as possible over unstitched zipper tape 
Hand-baste across bottom of zipper, then up 
along the side, about V? in (1 25 cm) from 
seamline Ths should place basung close to 
stitching gu-delme on zipper tape 


the top stop l /i in (1.25 cm) below the 
seamline. If the garment will have a 
waistband or standing collar, place the 
top stop just below the seamline. Do all 
work on inside of garment, except top- 



2. To position the zipper, extend the right-hand 
seam allowance and place zipper on it face 
down, with top stop at mark and edge of lad¬ 
der or chain along the seamline; pm in place. 
Using a zipper foot, positioned to right of nee¬ 
dle, machme-baste on stitching guideline. 



5. Position zipper foot to the right of the nee¬ 
dle Topstitch close to the basting across the 
bottom of the zipper and up along the side, piv¬ 
oting at the corner Take care not to stitch over 
the basting. Bring thread ends to underside 
and tie. Remove basting stitches. 


Enclosed lapped application 


stitching; keep zipper closed through¬ 
out application. Work from the bot¬ 
tom to the top on all steps; this will 
ensure that the lap goes in tfie prop¬ 
er direction on the garment. 



3. Position zipper foot to the left of the nee¬ 
dle. Turn the zipper face up, forming a fold in 
the seam allowance. Bring the fold close to, 
but not over, the zipper ladder or chain; pm if 
necessary Stitch along edge of fold through all 
thicknesses 


Before beginning the basic applica¬ 
tion, whipstitch zipper tapes together 
above top stop. The length of the 
placket should be the distance from 
bottom stop to whipstitches. 

If placket intersects a 

cross seam, such as a 
waistline, make sure 
the seam is matched 
perfectly before bast¬ 
ing the placket open¬ 
ing. Trim cross-seam 
allowances as shown 
to reduce unnecessary 
bulk. Stitch from bot¬ 
tom of seam to bottom 
of placket using a regu¬ 
lar stitch length, back¬ 
stitch, then change to 
machine basting and 
stitch to top of placket. 
At top of placket, 
return the stitch length 
to normal, backstitch 
two stitches, and com¬ 
plete the seam. Press 
the seam open. 




6 . Open the zipper placket by removing the 
machine basting in the placket seam Tweezers 
are helpful for getting out any stubborn thread 
ends. Finish top edge of garment with appro¬ 
priate finish—facing, collar, or waistband—as 
pattern directs. 



Start and stop topstitching at the vertical 
seam. Stitch from seam across bottom of 
zipper, up along the side, then back across 
top. Pull thread ends to wrong side and tie. 
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Prickstitch 136 

Blind hemming (machine) 149 


Neckline finishes 204-223 
Waistline finishes 246-261 


Finishing lapped application 


Lapped application of separating zipper 



Hand finishing is a 

sign of careful work. 
Follow basic instruc¬ 
tions to Step 5. See 
Prickstitch for forma¬ 
tion of the hand stitch 
Work from bottom to 
top of zipper For extra 
strength, turn garment 
to inside and machine- 
stitch edge of front 
seam allowance to 
zipper tape 


.. .. ... . 

^ Machine blind- 

stitching gives 
the appearance of 
hand finishing, but is 
more durable. 

1. Allow 7 /a in 
(2.25 cm) seam 
allowances when 
cutting out garment. 
Follow instructions 
for basic application 
up to Step 3. Baste 
free zipper tape to 
remaining seam 
allowance through 
center of tape. 




2. Set the sewing 
machine for a short 
narrow blmdstitch. 
Keep foot to right of 
needle Fold back gar¬ 
ment on basting line 
and, with bottom of 
placket away from 
you, position zipper 
tape over machine 
feed. With zipper foot 
on seam allowance, 
blmdstitch full length 
of placket, closely fol¬ 
lowing fold. Prickstitch 
by hand across bot¬ 
tom. Remove basting 



1 Positioning zipper 




2. Stitching first seam allowance 


A separating zipper should 
be sewn in before facings 
or hems are in place. 

1 Machine-baste placket 
seam closed. Press open 
and seam-finish if necessary 
Position closed zipper face 
down on seam allowances, 
with zipper teeth centered 
over the seam and bottom 
stop at bottom of opening 
Keeping tab turned up, 
machine-baste right-hand 
tape to seam allowance 
from bottom to top. 

2. Turn the zipper face up, 
forming a fold in the seam 
allowance. Bring the fold 
close to, but not over the zip¬ 
per teeth; pin if necessary 
Change to a zipper foot, posi¬ 
tioned to the left of the nee¬ 
dle. Stitch along edge of 
fold through all thicknesses. 




3. Turn garment right side up 
and spread as flat as possible 
Starting at the bottom of the 
placket, hand-baste up the 
length of the zipper, through 
garment, seam allowance, 
and zipper tape, about Vi in 
(1.25 cm) from seamline. 

This should place basting 
close to stitching guideline 
on tape Position zipper foot 
to right of needle, topstitch 
close to basting Remove 
hand basting 

4. Open zipper placket by 
removing basting from seam 
Apply any facings, hems, or 
linings to garment, and 
slipstitch any edges near 
the zipper so that they will 
not be caught in zipper teeth 
during wear 


4 Finishing 


3 Hand basting before topstitchmg 
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Fly-front zipper application 

The flv-from zipper is the traditional 
zipper application for mens pants. It 
is often used on women’s clothes as 
well, however, because it provides 
such a neat and durable closing. 
Traditionally, the placket has a definite 
lap direction: in women's clothes it laps 
right over left as shown here; in mens 
garments it laps left over right (see 
Sewing for men/pants). 

A special pants zipper is often rec¬ 
ommended for use with this applica¬ 
tion. If a pants zipper is not suitable 
because of its weight, or the limited 
color range, a skirt zipper can be used. 
No matter what type of zipper you 
choose, it will probably require short¬ 
ening; fly-front plackets are not as long 
as most other zipper plackets. See 
instructions at right. 

It is best to buy a pattern designed 
with a fly-front closing—it will supply 
all the necessary pattern pieces. 



Chart of zipper types 16 Reducing seam bulk 159 

Uneven basting 136 Men's pants zipper 378-379 




6 . With right sides 
together, stitch fly 
shield facing to 
fly shield on the 
unnotched edge. 

Trim and grade the 
seam; notch the 
curve. Turn shield to 
the right side and 
press. (Note: if pants 
fabric is bulky, cut 
the shield of the 
pants fabric and the 
shield facing out of 
lining fabric.) 



To finish raw 
edge of shield, 
trim Vi in (1.25 cm) 
from shield on the 
notched edge. Fold 
the facing over the 
raw edge of shield 
and stitch close to 
the fold. 



7. Fold under and 
baste the edge of 
left pants from V* in 
(6 mm) beyond the 
seamlme. Open zipper. 
Pin left front to zipper, 
next to ladder or chain, 
working from bottom 
to top. Baste in place. 
Close zipper to check 
positioning. 
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Machine attachments 36-37 
Machine bar tacks 154 


Hand bar tacks 147 


Zippers/fly-front 




4. Position closed zipper 
face down on right side 
of facing. The left edge 
of zipper tape should lie 
along facing seam and 
bottom stop should be 
3 A in (2 cm) from raw 
edge of facing. Top of 
zipper may extend 
beyond upper edge of 
facing. Baste zipper in 
place, turning up bottom 
of left zipper tape even 
with bottom stop. Baste 
left zipper tape to facing 
from bottom to top. On 
right zipper tape, stitch 
close to chain or ladder, 
using zipper foot and 
regular stitch length. 
Stitch a second time, 
close to edge of tape. 



5. Turn facing to the 
inside on seamlino. 

Press On outsido of 
garment, baste fly facing 
to front, following origi¬ 
nal basted markings 
Then topstitch from bot¬ 
tom to top along basted 
markings, being careful 
not to catch left zipper 
tape in stitching Pull 
threads to wrong side 
and tie. Remove all 
basting stitches. 


\ 

\ 

V 

_ \ 





10 . While zipper is still 
open, stitch across 
zipper tapes at waist 
seamline; cut off excess 
zipper and tapes even 
with raw edge of gar¬ 
ment. This must be 
done with the zipper 
open so the slider is 
not cut off Work a bar 
tack by hand or machine 
across seamline at 
bottom of placket, 
catching in the shield 


Bar tack 




























































































Chart of zipper types 16 


Tying thread ends 149 
Seam finishes 160-161 


Invisible zippers 


The invisible zipper is different from a 
conventional zipper in both appear¬ 
ance and installation. When an invisi¬ 
ble zipper is closed, all that shows on 
the garment is a plain seam and tiny 
pull tab. Invisible zippers are applied 
to an open seam, to seam allowances 
only—there is no stitching on the out¬ 
side of the garment. They can be used 
wherever conventional zippers are. 

Manufacturers supply a special zip¬ 
per foot, designed to fit all makes of 
sewing machine, for installing this zip¬ 
per. A conventional zipper foot may 
also be used to apply a synthetic coil 
invisible zipper. 



Press synthetic coil 

invisible zippers from 
wrong side with the 
zipper open so that the 
tapes are smooth and the 
coils stand away from 
tapes. Zipper will then 
feed smoothly through 
grooves in the foot. Do 
not close the zipper until 
both sides have been 
stitched in place. 



A special foot for 

invisible zippers is 
designed with grooves 
that hold the coil or 
chain upright and out of 
the way so needle can 
stitch right alongside 
chain or coil. This foot 
will fit any make of 
sewing machine. A 
conventional zipper 
foot may also be used 


Application of invisible zipper 



1 


Top stop 

should be 
Vi in (1 25 cm 
from seamline 
at neck, just 
below seamlme 
at waist 





4. To hold zipper 
ends down, stitch 
each tape end to 
a seam allowance 
only, not garment. 



1. Seam-f msh garment edges, if needed Place open 
zipper, face down, on the right side of garment—coil 
along seamhne. top stop at appropriate mark Pin if nec¬ 
essary Fit right-hand groove of the foot over coil. Stitch 
to slider, backstitch, tie thread ends at top. 


2. Pm the unstitched tape, face down, to right side of 
other garment piece. Width of zipper tape should be on 
garment seam allowance. Position top stop at appro¬ 
priate mark and coil along seamline. Fit left-hand groove 
of foot over coil. Stitch as in Step 1. 


3. Close zipper. Attach conventional zipper foot and 
position to left of needle. Pm and baste seam below 
zipper. Lower needle into fabric at end of stitching, 
slightly above and to the left of the last stitch. Stitch 
seam to lower edge. Tie thread ends. 


5. Open up zipper, 
stitch across tops 
of tapes with the 
coil held upright 
as shown. 
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Machine attachments 36-37 Hand basting 136-139 
Machine basting 149 


Application of invisible zipper: optional steps 


Enclosed invisible zipper 



Basted guideline: To help in positioning the 
zipper, hand-baste or machine-baste a seam 
guideline on both garment pieces. Place coil 
exactly on this line, and use it for matching the 
seamlmes below zipper 



Basting the zipper in place: Done before 
machine stitching, basting is especially helpful 
when applying an invisible zipper with a con¬ 
ventional zipper foot. Baste, then stitch, one 
tape at a time from top to bottom. 



To use a conventional zipper foot; Baste first 
tape in place; with foot to left of needle, stitch 
close to teeth. Move foot to right of needle 
and repeat the process for other side. Finish 
as in Steps 3, 4, 5, left. 



Stitching 
through 
tapos and 
seam allowances 

Bar tack 


For an enclosed plack¬ 
et, install the zipper in 
open seam as usual 
Close the seam below 
zipper, following basic 
method. Then, above 
the slider, whipstitch 
the tapes together as 
is shown (or attach a 
straight-eye fastener to 
connect them). Close the 
seam above the slider 
and secure top tape ends 
as bottom seam and tape 
ends were sewn 


Special tips for applying invisible zippers 



To reduce puckering: Puckering may occur when 
sewing fabrics with a permanent press finish, and 
some sheers To avoid this, hold fabric and zipper firm¬ 
ly behind and in front of zipper foot and keep them 
taut as they pass under the needle Let the feed dog 
move the fabric; do not pull it 


New length 




To shorten zipper, measure and mark new length on 
tape. Make new bottom stop by whipstitching over 
chain about 3 A in (2 cm) below mark. {Zipper shown 
above has an adjustable bottom stop, which can be 
clamped in place with pliers.) Cut off zipper y h in 
(1 25 cm) below new bottom stop. 


Adjusting for different fabrics: For average-weight 
fabrics, the needle should stay in center of needle hole 
on the invisible zipper foot. It may be advisable, how¬ 
ever, to move the foot so that the needle is off 
center —closer to coil for lightweight fabrics (left, 
above), farther away for heavy fabrics (right, above) 
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Even backstitch 135 
Catchstitch 143 


Tying thread ends 149 
Staystitching for knits 156 
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Seam and pattern matching (invisible zipper) 


The situations below may occur in the 
installation of an invisible zipper. The 
extra matching steps are necessary 
because this zipper is applied to an 
open seam. When zippers are applied 


to a closed seam, as is usually the case, 
matching is easily taken care of when 
the seam is basted before the zipper is 
inserted. The method for matching 
diagonals can also be used to match 


garment seams, or to match a large 
print motif, such as a floral. The fab¬ 
ric must, of course, be cut so that it 
is possible to match the stripe, plaid, 
or design. 


Knits, leather, fake fur 

Knits: Stabilize a zipper opening in a 
moderately stretchy knit by staystitch¬ 
ing Vz in (1.25 cm) from the cut edges. 
If the fabric is very stretchy, stabilize 
the zipper area on both seams with 
woven seam binding. Stitch it to the 
wrong side, over the seam allowance, 
X A in (1.25 cm) from the cut edge. 
Leather, suede, and vinyl: A centered 
application is recommended. The zip¬ 
per placket seam cannot be basted 
closed because punctures from the 
needle would remain. To close the 
placket temporarily for installation of 
zipper, turn back the seam allowances 
on the seamline and glue them down 
to wrong side of garment. On outside 
of garment, hold the placket edges 
together with a length of masking 
tape. Use crosswise strips of masking 
tape to position zipper face down on 
seam allowances. Stitch on inside of 
garment from bottom to top, taking 
the same number of stitches across 
bottom of zipper on each side of seam. 
Pull thread ends to wrong side; tie. 
Remove masking tape. 

High-pile fake fur: Use 1 in (2.5 cm) 
-wide grosgrain ribbon to form a 
smooth, flat facing between the zipper 
and the fur fabric. First, clip the pile 
from the placket seam allowances. Cut 
the ribbon 1 in (2.5 cm) longer than 
the zipper. Edgestitch the ribbon to 
the right side of both seam allow¬ 
ances, aligning the ribbon edge with 
the seamline. Trim the fabric seam 
allowances underneath the ribbon to 
] A in (6 mm). Place the opened zipper 
face down on the ribbon with the bot¬ 
tom stop at the end of the opening and 
zipper teeth even with seamline; baste 
and stitch. Repeat for the other side. 
Turn the ribbon and zipper inside the 
garment along the seamline. Hand- 
backstitch the zipper tape and ribbon 
on the fur fabric backing only. Catch¬ 
stitch the ribbon edge to the backing. 




Plaids or stripes: Sew 

the first side of the 
zipper in place, then 
close the zipper. Let 
unstitched side of zipper 
lie face down on outside 
of fabric (A). With a pen¬ 
cil, mark the zipper tape 
at each predominant 
cross bar or stripe. Open 
the zipper and baste the 
second zipper tape in 
position, matching the 
marks on the tape to 
the plaid or stripe on the 
second side of the gar¬ 
ment (B). Close the zip¬ 
per and check on right 
side of garment for a 
precise match. If cor¬ 
rect, open zipper and 
stitch second side; com¬ 
plete the installation. 



Yoke or waistline seam: Follow 
procedure at left for matching plaids 
or stripes, first trimming the cross¬ 
seam allowances to eliminate bulk. 





To match diagonals or 

large designs, stitch the 
first side of the zipper 
in place, then fold back 
fabric so that right side 
of zipper and fabric are 
both visible (A). Fold 
back seam allowance 
of unstitched side. 

Match second side to 
first side, taping in place 
temporarily (B). Turn 
fabric to wrong side 
and tape unstitched side 
of zipper tape to fabric 
seam allowance (C). 
Remove tape from face 
side of fabric. Open 
zipper; stitch the taped 
side of zipper; finish 
application. 
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Running stitch 145 Pleat terms 178 

Seam finishes 160*161 Staying a waistline joining 244 





Zippers in pleated skirts 

When sewing a zipper into a pleated 
skirt, the main objectives are to make 
sure that the zipper is as inconspicuous 
as possible and that it does not inter¬ 
fere with the fold or hang of the pleats. 
Therefore, the positioning of the zip- 
per seam must be considered when the 
pattern is laid out on the fabric. 

If the pleats are box or inverted, try 
to position the zipper seam down the 
center of the pleat underfold; then 
install the zipper with either the cen¬ 
tered or invisible method. 

If the garment is knife pleated, try 
to position the seam where the pleat 
backfold will fall; then insert the zipper 
bv means of the special lapped appli¬ 
cation that is shown and described at 
right. (See the section on pleats for 
definition of terms.) 


For knife pleats: 1 . Stitch the zipper seam at 
the pleat backfold after the pleats have been 
formed Leave the top part open for the zip¬ 
per. Clip into the left seam allowance; turn it 
to the wrong side of the garment and baste in 
place, as shown above. 


2. Turn garment to right side. Working with the 
open part of the seam, position closed zipper 
under basted seam allowance with the folded 
edge close to the teeth and top stop just below 
top seamlme. Baste. Then, using a zipper foot, 
stitch close to fold 


3. Turn garment to wrong side, extend the 
unclipped (right-hand) seam allowance Place 
unstitched half of zipper face down on seam 
allowance with teeth 'A in (6 mm) beyond 
seamlme. Pin and baste Open zipper and stitch 
to seam allowance only, not to top fold of pleat 


Zipper underlays and stays 













A ribbon underlay 

can be added to any 
zipper application after 
garment is completed. 
To make it, cut 1 in 
(2.5 cm) -wide gros- 
gram ribbon 1 in 
(2.5 cm) longer than 
zipper ladder. Fold 
under and finish top 
and bottom edges. 
Center over back of 
zipper, with top just 
above slider, and stitch 
to left seam allowance 
only. If attaching at a 
neck edge, hand- 
stitch, using a running 
stitch, to facing and 
then to seam 
allowance Whipstitch 
across bottom to both 
seam allowances 
Attach a snap fastener 
at the top of the rib¬ 
bon as shown 



A fabric underlay is 

added to a skirt or 
pants before waistband 
is applied. (Waistband 
must be cut long 
enough to extend 
across entire width of 
underlay at top.) For 
underlay, cut a strip 
from garment fabric 
the length of the zipper 
tape and 2/4 in (6 cm) 
wide. (For a self-facing, 
cut fabric 5 in [12.5 cm) 
wide and fold in half 
lengthwise.) Seam-finish 
raw edges From wrong 
side, place underlay 
over zipper with top 
edge meeting the 
waistline edge and 
lengthwise edge even 
with the left seam 
edge. Pm, then stitch 
underlay to seam 
allowance only Whip¬ 
stitch across bottom to 
both seam allowances 



A waistline stay relieves strain on a zipper and makes it 
easier to close. To make the stay, cut a length of grosgram 
ribbon equal to the measurement of the garment at waist¬ 
line plus 2 in (5 cm) Finish the ends by folding them back 
3 A in (2 cm), then turning raw edges under 'A in (6 mm) 
and machine-stitching in place Sew hooks and round eyes 
to ends. Position ribbon at waistline with ends at either 
side of zipper Leaving 2 in (5 cm) free at each end for easy 
fastening, baste stay to waistline seam allowance i f there is 
one; to seams and darts if there is not 
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Types of buttonhole 

All of the mam buttonhole methods are variations 
of two basic types, worked and bound. The method 
you choose for a garment will depend on the design 
of that garment, the garment fabric, and your par¬ 
ticular level of sewing ability’. 

Bound buttonholes are made by stitching strips 
or patches of fabric to the buttonhole location in 
any of several ways. The garment fabric is then cut 
as specified, and the strips or patches are turned to 
the wrong side, thus “binding” the edges of the 


opening. Bound buttonholes are particularly suited 
to tailored garments, but are not recommended for 
sheer or delicate fabrics where the patch might show 
through or add bulk. 

Machine-worked buttonholes consist of two par¬ 
allel rows of zigzag stitches, and two ends finished 
with a bar tack. They can be made by using a spe¬ 
cial buttonhole attachment (see p. 355) or built-in 
buttonhole capabilities (see p. 356). A machine- 
worked buttonhole is opened only after stitching is 


completed. These buttonholes are used on sports¬ 
wear, washable garments, children s clothes, and 
men’s jackets. 

Hand-worked buttonholes are made by edging a 
cut in the fabric with hand buttonhole stitches. The 
two ends can be finished with a bar tack or a fan¬ 
shaped arrangement of stitches. Hand-worked but¬ 
tonholes are used on men’s jackets and womens 
tailored garments, and are a good choice for fab¬ 
rics too sheer for bound buttonholes. 






Bound buttonhole 


Machine-worked buttonhole 


Hand-worked buttonhole 


Determining and testing buttonhole length 


It is important to make your buttonholes exactly the 
right length, so that they allow the button to pass 
through easily, yet hold the garment securely closed. 
The length of the buttonhole opening should equal 
the diameter of the button plus its height. On a 
bound buttonhole, this measurement will be the 
total length of the buttonhole from end to end; on 


a worked buttonhole, however, because of the 
finishing that is involved at each end, you should 
add Vs in (3 mm) to the calculation for the actual 
length of the opening. 

To check buttonhole length, make a slash in a 
scrap of the garment fabric equal to the length 
desired for the buttonhole opening. If the button 


slips through easily, buttonhole length is correct. 

Test the buttonhole method on a scrap of fabric 
before working on the actual garment; be certain 
to include all the layers of fabric, such as interfac¬ 
ing and underlining, that will be present in the fin¬ 
ished garment. Also, go through all construction 
steps when testing the technique. 




Measuring for a bound buttonhole 



Measuring for a worked buttonhole 


Pin a strip of paper around a 
ball button, then measure the 
paper, to find buttonhole length. 





Test the proposed buttonhole length 

by slipping the button through a slash cut 
in a scrap of the garment fabric. 


Make a practice buttonhole to test the 
technique, using all layers of fabric that 
will be in the final garment. 
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Fabric marking methods 106 
Basic pattern alterations 115-117 


Positioning buttonholes 

Buttonholes in women's garments are placed on the 
right-hand side of a garment that closes at the front; 
if a garment closes at the back, the buttonholes go 
on the left-hand side. 

Buttonholes must be positioned on the garment 
in relation to the button placement line, which, in 
turn, is located according to the center line of the 
garment. The button placement line must be 


marked on each half of the gai mem so that the cen¬ 
ter lines of the garment will match when the gar¬ 
ment is closed. 

The three key placement points for buttonholes 
are at the neck, the fullest part of the bust, and the 
waist. Additional buttonholes are evenly spaced 
between these points. The lowest buttonhole must 
always be above the bulk of the hem. 





Horizontal button¬ 
holes are the most 
secure, therefore 
used on most 
garments. When but¬ 
toned, the pull of the 
closure is absorbed by 
the end of the button¬ 
hole, with very little 
distortion. These but¬ 
tonholes are placed to 
extend Va in (3 mm) 
beyond the button 
placement line. 


Vertical buttonholes 

are often used with a 
narrow placket, such 
as a shirt band, or 
when there are many 
small buttons involved 
in closing the gar¬ 
ment. They are placed 
directly on the button 
placement line, and 
the top of the button¬ 
hole is Va in (3 mm) 
above the mark for 
center of button. 



Markings for horizontal buttonholes: 

Marking A is the button placement line of 
the garment; B and C mark the ends of 
the buttonhole (B is Vs in [3 mml from but¬ 
ton placement line); D marks the center 
of the buttonhole. These markings should 
all be transferred to the garment before 
the construction begins. 



On double-breasted garments, the two 
rows of buttons must be equidistant from 
center line of garment. If buttons are to 
be 3 in (7 5 cm) from center line, locate 
the B line of the left-hand row of button¬ 
holes 2 7 /a in (7 2 cm) from center and the 
B line of the right-hand row 3Va in (7 8 cm) 
from center line Mark remaining lines 



The markings for vertical buttonholes 

are placed directly on the button position 
line A. The D lines should be marked first, 
on top of the A line to prevent confusion 
between buttonholes and spaces. The B 
and C lines mark the ends of the button¬ 
hole, with the B line placed Va in (3 mm) 
above the mark for the button center. 


Altering buttonhole positions 




If a pattern with a button closing is altered lengthwise, the 

buttonholes must be re-spaced on the pattern itself after the 
alteration is complete. Shown above is the procedure for a 
shortened pattern; when one is lengthened, the procedure is 
reversed In either case, a buttonhole may have to be added 
or subtracted for the sake of design. Remember the three key 
positioning points when re-spacing. 




If button size is 

changed from pat¬ 
tern specification, 
the space between 
button position line 
and finished edge 
of garment must be 
changed accordingly 
This space must 
always measure 
from three-quarters 
to the full diameter 
of the button 


If button size is 
larger, add to 
garment edge, 
if smaller, 
sir-tract 
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Interfacing selection and 
application 84-85, 89-91 


Underlining 84-87 
Grain in fabrics 96-97 


Construction principles 

A well-made bound buttonhole is flat, and the inner 
fabric edges, or “lips,” are set into a rectangle that 
has perfectly square corners and is no wider than 
V\ in (b mm). (The exception to this width is made 
when a fabric is very bulky. A slightly wider rec¬ 
tangle may look better.) 

Each of the buttonhole lips should be no wider 
than Km in (3 mm), and they must meet exactly in 
the center of the buttonhole. In most cases, the lips 
will be cut on the straight grain of the fabric, but 
the bias grain can be an attractive contrast if a plaid 
or stripe is being used. Cut one continuous strip of 
fabric for all the buttonhole lips, and make them 
all at one time. 

When constructing the buttonholes, complete 
the same step on all buttonholes before proceed¬ 
ing to the next step. This is much more likely to 


vr ye " 

(3 mm) 
'f 7e" 

■ 'M3 mm) 


If buttonhole is V* in (6 mm) deep, make lips Vs in (3 mm). 

produce a look of uniformity than if the button¬ 
holes are finished one at a time. 

Use spun polyester thread for all basting in 
bound buttonholes; it is least likely to mar the fab¬ 
ric. Machine-baste all markings unless the fabric 
shows stitch marks. When doing permanent stitch¬ 
ing, use a short stitch (20 per in [1 to 1.5 mm]) to 
add strength and to help achieve sharper corners. 
Do not backstitch; this can inadvertently get off 
the stitching line. Instead, pull all thread ends 



Opermg cut f rst in center, then into corners 


through to the wrong side and tie them securely. 

At some point in the construction of the button¬ 
hole, a rectangular-shaped opening must be cut 
through the garment. Before cutting, make sure 



Opening cut straight into corners from center 

that all stitching for the buttonhole is in precisely 
the right place and that all rows are straight and 
parallel to one another. It is extremely difficult to 
correct stitching once the slash has been made. 

There are two different ways of cutting a button¬ 
hole. One is to cut in the center to within Ki in 
(6 mm) of each end, then diagonally into each of 
the four corners. This produces the small triangles 
at each end that are eventually stitched to the but¬ 
tonhole patch or lips. 

The other way of cutting, suggested for fabrics 
that fray easily, is to cut directly into the corners 
from the center of the buttonhole area. This method 



Reduce bulk by grading edges of lips. 

produces triangular ends that are much larger and 
easier to work with. Whichever method you use, 
take care to cut exactly to, but not through, the 
stitching lines. 

When the buttonhole is finished, the edges of the 
patches or strips must be graded to reduce bulk. 
The layer of fabric nearest the outside (or next to 


/|S 

V<" 

(6 mm) 


the garment) is left widest. Successive layers should 
be trimmed Kx in (3 mm) narrower. 

Support fabrics in the buttonhole area must be 
treated very carefully. If the garment is underlined, 
work the buttonholes through the underlining. If 
the garment is not underlined, a strip of support 
fabric may be added underneath the buttonhole 
area only. Cut a strip of lightweight underlining or 
interfacing fabric (an iron-on fabric may be used) 
lKt in (3 cm) wider and W\ in (3 cm) longer than 
the buttonhole area. Center it over the area and 
baste in place before beginning any construction, 
including marking, on the buttonholes. 

Bound buttonholes should never be worked 



Cut hair cloth to fit under back of buttonhole. 



Catchstitch buttonhole lips to hair canvas. 


through hair cloth interfacing because of the diffi¬ 
culty in pressing and because of the excess bulk. 
Instead, work the buttonholes in the garment, then 
cut openings in the hair cloth the same size as the 
buttonhole rectangles and in exactly the same posi¬ 
tion as the buttonholes. The interfacing should fit 
up close to the buttonhole stitching. Pull the back 
of the buttonhole through the opening, then catch¬ 
stitch the outer edges of the buttonhole patch or 
strip to the interfacing. 
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Cable cord 18 Hand basting 136-139 

Machine accessories 36-37 Cutting bias strips 310-311 


Bound buttonholes 


Corded method 

In this method, corded bias strips are used for the 
buttonhole lips. The cord produces soft, rounded 
edges instead of crisp ones, making this method 
particularly suitable for spongy fabrics that do not 


hold a sharp crease well, such as textured knits. 

The bias strip of each lip should be 1 !/: in (4 cm) 
wide, and the length of the buttonhole plus l in 
(2.3 cm). Save time by cutting and sewing the lips 


for both sides ot all buttonholes at the same link*. 
Use a cable cord not over % in (3 nun) in diame¬ 
ter. Make sure that the finished lips have bod) but 
not too much hulk. 



1. Fold bias piece, right side out, around the 
cable cord and pm the edges together to hold 
the cord in place Stitch close to the cord, 
using a zipper foot. Cut into individual strips 
for buttonholes, each strip 1 in (2.5 cm) longer 
than width of buttonholes. 




5. Bring thread ends to the wrong side of the 
garment and tie Cut along the center line of 
the buttonhole to within 14 in (6 mm) of each 
end. then cut diagonally into each corner Or, 
cut directly from center into each corner. Take 
care not to cut through stitching 



2. Thread-mark the four positioning lines on 
garment as described on p. 343. Baste addi¬ 
tional marking lines 14 in {6 mm) above end 
below the buttonhole position line. If the fab¬ 
ric is very heavy, baste these lines Vie in (8 mm) 
from the buttonhole positioning line. 




6. Remove the hand basting that was used to 
hold the strip to the garment. Turn the strips 
through to the wrong side and pull the trian¬ 
gular ends into place Press as directed on 
page 351 From the right side of the garment, 
d agonal-baste lip edges together. 



3. Center strips over marking on right side of 
garment so ends extend Va in (1.5 cm) beyond 
lines for ends of buttonhole. Corded edges 
should lie along the outer 14 in (6 mm) mark¬ 
ings, with excess fabric of strips toward center 
of buttonhole. Baste each strip in place by hand 



7. Attach the straight stitch presser foot With 
the garment right side up. fold back enough 
fabric to expose one triangular end Stitch back 
and forth across triangle several times to 
secure it to ends of strips. Repeat for other 
end of buttonhole. 



4. Attach zipper foot to machine. Lower nee¬ 
dle through strip and garment precisely on the 
mark for end of buttonhole and just to the 
inside of the existing stitching. Stitch with a 
20/1 mm stitch length, stopping at mark for 
other end. Repeat for remaining side. 



8. Remove all the basted markings except cen¬ 
ter front markings Trim the slrips to within 
14 in (6 mm) of the buttonhole stitching lines 
Press the entire area The diagonal baiting 
stitches holding the Ips together should • tay 
in untJ the garment is completed 
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Grain in fabrics 96-97 
Hand-basting stitches 136-139 


Patch method 


The patch method involves making a rectangular 
opening the si/e of the buttonhole, with a patch of 
garment fabric as the facing. The patch facing is 
then folded so as to create the buttonhole lips. This 


method is a good choice for buttonholes in fabrics 
that are light to medium in weight, do not fray, but 
do retain a crease readily. For each buttonhole, cut 
a patch of fabric 2 in (5 cm) wide and 1 in (2.5 cm) 


longer than the buttonhole. To mark the center of 
the patch, fold it in half lengthwise and finger-press 
the fold. Straight grain is preferred for the patch, 
although bias may be used. 



1. With right sides together, center patch over 
buttonhole markings, placing the crease of the 
patch along the buttonhole position line. Baste 
in place over markings. 



2. On wrong side mark lines Vs in (3 mm) above 
and below buttonhole positioning lines. On 
heavy fabric, mark these lines 3 /i6 to Vz in (5 mm 
to 1.25 cm) away from positioning lines. 



3. Using a 20/1 mm stitch length, stitch around 
the "box" made by the pencil markings and 
the buttonhole length markings. Begin on one 
of the long sides and pivot at the corners. 



4. For an exact rectangle, take the same num¬ 
ber of stitches (5 or 6) across each of the short 
sides. Overlap several stitches at the end. 
Remove hand basting and press. 



5. Cut through patch and garment along cen¬ 
ter to within 'A in (6 mm) of the ends, then 
diagonally to corners Or cut directly into the 
corners from the center. Do not cut stitching. 



6. Gently turn patch through opening to wrong 
side of garment. A properly stitched opening 
will be a perfect rectangle. Pull on the ends to 
square the corners. 



7. Roll edges of opening between your fingers 
until the seam is precisely on the edge of the 
opening. Press carefully so that none of the 
patch shows on the right side. 



8. To form buttonhole lips, fold each long side 
of the patch over the opening so that the folds 
meet exactly in the center. For accuracy, fold 
along a true grain line. 



9. From right side, check accuracy of lips and 
manipulate them until exactly right. Baste 
along the center of each lip to hold the fold in 
place Then diagonal-baste the lips together at 
their fold lines and press. 



10. Place garment right side up on the 
machine. Flip back enough of the garment to 
expose one of the triangular ends, then stitch 
back and forth across both it and the patch. 
Repeat at the other end. 



11. With the garment still right side up, turn it 
back to expose one of the horizontal seam 
allowances. Stitch through the seam allowance 
and the patch, just slightly inside the original 
stitching line. Repeat on other seam. 



I 
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12. Tie thread ends. Remove all markings and 
basting except center front line. The diagonal 
basting holding the lips together should remain 
in place until the buttons are added. Trim patch 
to within Vi in (6 mm) of machine stitching. 
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Grain in fabrics 96-97 Slipstitch 146 

Diagonal basting 137 Machine basting 149 


Simplified patch method 

This buttonhole method is an ideal choice for a 
beginner because both the positioning and the for¬ 
mation of the lips are done in one easy step. Also* 
there is an easy way to check that the lips and stitch¬ 


ing lines are properly located before the buttonhole 
is cut, which virtually ensures success. Because this 
method relies on machine-basted markings* it can¬ 
not be used on fabrics that are easily marred bv a 


machine needle, (ait a patch of fabric foi each but 
ton hole that is 2 in (f> cm) wide and I in (2.5 cm) 
longer than tlie buttonhole, on eithei the bias or 
the straight grain. 



1. Placing right sides together, center the patch 
over the buttonhole markings on the garment. 
Machme-baste through center of patch along 
the buttonhole position line, then exactly V* in 
{6 mm) above and below this line. 



5. From wrong side, cut along center line to 
within Vi in (6 mm) of ends. Then cut diago¬ 
nally into corners Or cut directly into corners 
from center. From the right side, cut through 
ends of patch so there are two strips. 





2. Fold one long edge of patch toward center 
on the V* in (6 mm) basted line and finger-press 
it in place. Using a 20/1 mm stitch length, sew 
precisely Vs in (3 mm) from fold, begin and end 
exactly on buttonhole length markings. 




6. Carefully push the lips through the opening 
to the wrong side and press. Diagonal-baste 
them together. From wrong side, slipstitch the 
ends of the lip strips together on the fold lines, 
beyond buttonhole area. 



3. Fold other edge of patch toward center on 
V* in {6 mm) basted line. Finger-press it in place 
and stitch as above. The lips have now been 
formed and stitched in place. Press edges of 
lips away from center line of buttonhole. 



7. Place garment on the machine, right side 
up. Fold back just enough of the fabric to 
expose one tiny triangular end of buttonhole. 
Stitch back and forth across this end. attach¬ 
ing it to strips. Repeat at other end 



11 


4. Five rows of stitching are now visible on 
wrong side of garment. Use a ruler to check 
that all five are precisely Vs in (3 mm) apart 
along their entire length. Re-stitch if necessary; 
tie thread ends. Remove machine basting 



\\\\v\ - \ - v\ 


i 

8. Remove all markings except center fron t hr ( 
and press Trim ends and sides of strips to 
within Va in (6 mm) of stitching lines The d*ay 
onal basting holding lips together '.hou*d st;jy 
in until garment is f rushed 














































































Tapestry needle 13; loop turner 14 
Cable cord 18 


Hand basting 136-139 
Tying thread ends 149 


One-piece folded method 

This buttonhole method is recommended for light 
to mediuimveight fabrics that crease easily and do 
not fray. Like regular patch buttonholes, it involves 
a patch of fabric, but it differs from them in that 


the lips are formed before the patch is attached to 
the garment. In addition to ensuring uniform lip 
widths, this method eliminates almost all bulk from 
the buttonhole area. 



i 

<-—- - — - > 

Buttonhole length + 1" (2.5 cm) 

1. For each buttonhole, cut a patch of gar¬ 
ment fabric 1 in (2.5 cm) wide and 1 in 
(2 5 cm) longer than the buttonhole. Cut 
patch on straight grain. 


2. With wrong side inward, fold along 
edges so they touch. Baste through cen¬ 
ter of each fold; press. Patch is now Vi in 
(1.25 cm) wide, the open side has two 
14 in (6 mm) sections. 



3. Center the patch, open side up, on the 
right side of the garment directly over the 
buttonhole markings. Baste the patch in 
place through the center. 


1 !| 

Ik, 


4. Selecting a 20/1 mm stitch length, 
stitch through exact center of each half 
of the patch, starting and stopping exact¬ 
ly on markings for end of buttonhole. 



7. Carefully push the buttonhole strips 
through the opening to the wrong side. 
Pull on the ends of the strips to square 
off the corners of the rectangle. Baste 
the l-ps together diagonally from the right 
side of the garment. Press 



5. Pull thread ends to the wrong side of 
the garment and tie. Remove basting 
threads; press. Cut through the center of 
the patch to form two strips. 



8. Place the garment right side up on the 
machine. Fold back enough fabric to 
expose one of the triangular buttonhole 
ends. Stitch back and forth across this tri¬ 
angle to secure it to the strips. Repeat at 
the other end 



6. Turn to wrong side to cut into corners. 
Cut along center line and then into cor¬ 
ners. Or cut directly into corners from 
center. Stop short of stitching. 



i 


9. Remove all markings except center 
front line. Trim the edges of the button¬ 
hole strips to within 14 in (6 mm) of the 
ends of the buttonhole. Press. The diag¬ 
onal basting should remain in place until 
the garment is completed. 




One-piece tucked method 

This method is the same as the one at the left, 
except that the lips are stitched before the patch is 
sewn to the garment. For each buttonhole, cut a 
patch in (4 cm) wide and 1 in (2.5 cm) longer 



Buttonhole length + 1" (2.5 cm) 

than the buttonhole. Mark the lengthwise center of 
the patch, then mark lines l A in (6 mm) above and 
below the center. Wrong sides together, fold the 
patch on the X A in (6 mm) lines. Press; stitch Vs in 
(3 mm) from the folds. Proceed with Step 3, left. 

Cording bound buttonholes 

If the lips of a buttonhole seem limp and somewhat 
thin in relation to the rest of the garment, both 
problems can be remedied by drawing wool or soft 
cord into the lips. This extra step is taken after the 
lips have been formed, but before the triangular 



ends of the buttonholes are stitched. Also, note that 
the only buttonhole methods adaptable to this are 
the simplified patch and the one-piece folded and 
tucked methods. 

Choose a wool or soft cord in a diameter that will 
just nicely plump the lips. If the garment fabric is 
washable, choose an acrylic wool. Use a loop turn¬ 
er or a blunt-pointed (tapestry) needle to pull the 
wool through the lips. Cut the wool even with ends 
of the patch strips, then stitch across the ends. 
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Lining fabrics 84-85 
Reducing seam bulk 159 


Uneven basting 136 


Two-piece piped method 


In this procedure, a completely faced ''window” is 
made in the garment, then the buttonhole lips are 
constructed and sewn in behind the "window.” An 
advantage of the method is that the corners of the 


buttonhole, sometimes a troublesome area, can be 
made perfectly square before the lips are sewn in. 
It is an excellent choice for fabrics that tend to fray, 
because the raw edges of the garment are finished 


off early in construction. The lips in the finished 
buttonhole are slightly wider than in othei button¬ 
hole techniques, whic h makes it an excellent ( hoic e 
for bean; bulky fabrics. 



1. Cut a facing for the “window,” 2 in (5 cm) 
wide and 1 in (2.5 cm) longer than buttonhole, 
from a sheer fabric, color-matched to garment 
fabric Finger-press center crease 


2. Center the sheer patch over the buttonhole 
markings on the right side of the garment. 
Carefully pin at each of the corners, then hand- 
baste in place. 


3. On the wrong side of the garment, pencil- 
mark lines 3 /ie to V« in (5 to 6 mm) above and 
below buttonhole positioning line. These lines 
and buttonhole end lines form a rectangle. 


4. Using a 20/1 mm stitch length, stitch around 
the rectangle. For best results, start at tho cen¬ 
ter of one long side, pivot at the corner, then 
stitch across the end 



5. Continue stitching, pivoting at corners and 
making sure that the same number of stitch¬ 
es are taken across each end. Overlap about 
four stitches at the starting point. 


6. Next cut into corners. Cut through center of 
rectangle to within V* in (6 mm) at each end, 
then into corners. Or cut directly into corners 
from center Do not cut through stitching. 


7. Push the patch through the opening to the 
wrong side of the garment. Square off the cor¬ 
ners and press, making certain that none of the 
patch shows on the right side. 


8. For lips, cut two fabric strips 1 7? in (4 cm) 
wide and 1 in (2 5 cm) longer than buttonhole 
Right sides together, machine-baste strips 
through center Open out on basting, press flat 


1 1 

1 
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9. With the garment right side up, position the 
lips underneath the "window” so that the join¬ 
ing of the lips is aligned with the center of the 
buttonhole opening Use fine needles instead 
of pins to hold lips in place so that presser foot 
can get next to the ends. 



10. With garment right side up, fold back fab¬ 
ric on buttonhole end marking The triangular 
end, and the ends of the sheer patch and the 
lips, will be exposed Use a needle to pin tri¬ 
angle to other layers. Stitch triangle back and 
forth exactly on end of buttonhole. 



11. After both buttonhole ends are stitched, 
sew top and bottom to buttonhole lips Use a 
needle to hold seam allowances of opening to 
the lips, and stitch through all layers as close 
as possible to the first stitching; take care to 
keep stitching straight. 



12. Trim and grade excess width of lips and 
patch so the layer nearest the garirent is V?-n 
(1 25 cm) and the top layer 'A in (6 rrm) from 
the stitching Remove markings except ter 
ter front line and press Leave machine Pact 
ing in center of lip* ur til garment r. c^fepln ir 
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Fabric marking methods 106 
Even basting 136 


Slipstitch 146 
Tying thread ends 149 


In-seam method 


—— 



In-seam buttonholes 

are actually nothing but 
finished openings in a 
seam Mark each end of 
the buttonhole opening, 
then baste the seam, 
going across the button¬ 
hole opening. For each 
buttonhole, cut two stays 
made from lightweight 
fabric, 1 in (2.5 cm) wide 
and 1 in (2.5 cm) longer 
than the opening, and on 
the same gram. Center 
and baste a stay on each 
side of the seam, over 
buttonhole markings. 


Stitch the garment seam, 
interrupting the stitching 
at the buttonhole mark¬ 
ings. Leave long thread 
ends at each end of the 
buttonhole Pull thread 
ends to one side of the 
garment and tie them 
together. 


Facing finishes 

After bound buttonholes have been constructed the 
interfacing is attached (see p. 344) and the garment 
facing is ultimately sewn into the garment. The 
areas in the facing that lie behind the buttonholes 
must then be opened, finished off, and finally 


Oval method 


( 


y- / / / / / / 


Garment 


Position facing in 
garment exactly as it will 
be worn. Baste around 
each buttonhole through 
all the garment layers to 
hold the facing in place. 
Insert a straight pin from 
right side through the 
facing at each end 
of the buttonhole. 



Facing 


Working from the facing 
side, cut the facing 
between the two pins. 
This slash must not be 
longer than the button¬ 
hole, and it should be 
on the straight grain if 
possible. Remove pins. 


attached so that the buttonhole is ready to be used. 

There are three principal methods for finishing 
a facing. Which you choose depends mainly on the 
type of garment fabric, but also on the amount of 
time you want to spend. The oval method is a quick 


Rectangle method 



Position facing in gar¬ 
ment exactly as it will 
/ be worn. From the 
right side, baste 
around each button¬ 
hole through all gar¬ 
ment layers. Insert a 
straight pm from the 
right side through the 
facing at each of the 
four corners of the 
buttonhole. 



Working from the 
facing side, cut along 
the center of this 
pin-outlined area to 
within Va in (6 mm) 
of each end. Then 
cut diagonally to each 
of the four pins. 
Remove pins. 


Facing 


Press seam open and 
trim stay so that it is 
slightly narrower than the 
seam allowances. If the 
buttonhole is in a hori¬ 
zontal seam that also 
runs through the facing, 
remember to leave a 
similar space in the 
facing. Make the opening 
in the facing the same 
way as the buttonhole, 
eliminating the stays. 
Then slipstitch facing 
and garment together. 



Carefully turn under the 
raw edges of the slash 
enough to clear the 
opening of the button¬ 
hole; the slash will take 
an oval shape. Slipstitch 
the facing in place 
around the buttonhole, 
making sure that no 
stitches show on the 
right side of the gar¬ 
ment. Remove basting 



Turn under the raw 
edges so that the 
fold is even with the 
stitching on all four 
sides of the button¬ 
hole. The slash will 
take a rectangular 
shape. Slipstitch the 
facing to the back of 
the buttonhole. 


Facing 


Facing 
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Pressing equipment 15 Thread-marking 106 
Slipstitch 146 


and easy finish, good for fabrics that fray easily 
because little handling is involved. The rectangle 
method is similar to the oval method, except that 
the shape is more exacting, and requires more 
manipulation. For this reason, it is recommended 


Windowpane method 



1. Position facing in 
garment exactly as it 
will be worn. From the 
right side, pm the 
garment to the facing 
around the buttonhole 
Insert a straight pm 
from the right side 
through the facing 
at each of the four 
corners of the 
buttonhole. 






2. Turn the garment to 
the facing side and 
insert four more pins 
at the corners. Then 
remove the pins 
originally inserted from 
the right side. Facing 
and garment can then 
be opened out and the 
facing will still be 
pm-marked. 


Facing 



3. Remove the pins 
that hold the garment 
and facing together 
and carefully lift the 
facing away from the 
garment. Thread-mark 
the rectangular outline 
of the buttonhole on 
the facing, using the 
pm markings as a 
guide Remove pins 
when outline is 
completed. 


only for lightly woven fabrics dim will not fra\ eas¬ 
ily. The windowpane method can be used for all 
ty pos of fabric. It is the neatest of all the facing fin¬ 
ishes, but requires more time in the execution than 
either of the other methods. 



4. Using a lightweight 
fabric color-matched to 
the garment, cut a 
patch 2 in (5 cm) wide 
and 1 in (2.5 cm) 
longer than the but¬ 
tonhole, Center the 
patch over the basted 
outline of the button¬ 
hole and baste it 
in position. 


5. From the wrong side 
of the facing, stitch the 
patch in place along 
basted outline of but¬ 
tonhole. Cut, turn, and 
press patch to wrong 
side as described for 
the two-piece piped 

_ method. Steps 4, 5, 

6, 7, page 349. 

Facing 


—H 

Back of buttonhole 
Facing 


6. When all window- 
pane openings have 
been made, replace 
the facing in its 
permanent position 
on the garment. Pm 
the openings in place 
at the buttonholes and 
slipstitch the edges 
of the opening to the 
buttonhole 


Pressing during construction 

Pressing din ing construction is essential foi a well 
made bound buttonhole. To avoid imprints or shine 
on the right side, pis ice strips of brown papei 
between the patch or strips and the* garment, and 
use a soft press cloth between (lie garment and tin* 
ironing board. Choose the proper temperature set¬ 
ting and amount of moisture for the particular fab¬ 
ric you ate using. 

Press carefully at each of the following stage's: (I) 
after initial stitching of patch or strips to garment; 

(2) when the patch or strips have been pulled to 
the wrong side (press triangulai ends with the tip 
of the iron and top and bottom seams with the side); 

(3) after basting lips together; ("1) when edges of 
patch or strip have been trimmed and/or graded; 
(5) after facing lias been completely attac hed, 
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Fabric marking methods 106 


Seaming vinyls, leathers 
and pile fabrics 168-169 


Buttonholes for fur, leather, and similar materials 


Real and fake fur, leathers and vinyls cannot accept 
regular bound buttonhole techniques, for several 
reasons. One is that usually they cannot be marked 
on the right side, either because marking would 
damage the face of the material, as in leathers, or 
that the markings would not show, as in deep pile 
furs. Other considerations are the bulk inherent in 


some of these materials, and the fact that self¬ 
material often cannot be used for the lips. The 
result of these special limitations is that bound but¬ 
tonholes in these fabrics quite often do not look 
like regular bound buttonholes, and are not made 
in the same way. 

To mark for buttonholes in leather, fur, and sim- 



A false buttonhole, for real or fake leathers 



A buttonhole for fur made with grosgrain lips 


False buttonholes for real and fake leathers 


’/*" (6 mm]^ 

Vi' (6 mm}j^ 


Position (me 


This is not a bound buttonhole in the true sense; it is actu¬ 
ally two rectangles stitched to look like a buttonhole, with a slit 
in the center. 1. Apply a suitable interfacing and pencil-mark 
buttonhole (see p. 343). Draw additional lines V* in (6 mm) or 
72 in (1.25 cm) above and below buttonhole position line. 



3. Remove the interfacing from within the rectangular button¬ 
hole area carefuty so as not to disturb the three long basting 
threads To do th s, trim out interfacing along the pencil marks 
for buttonhole s*des and ends. To remove an iron-on interfac¬ 
ing. 9*t w th a razor blade on markings, then apply a warm tron 
so *he a* ea to soften the adhesive 


2. Transferring of markings to right side of fabric must be done 
carefully to avoid puncture marks from needles and pins that 
would show in the finished garment. Basted markings must be 
placed so needle punctures will be hidden in final stitching This 
is done with three hand stitches, in this way: using the pencil 



4. Now tie the thread ends together so that the thread mark¬ 
ings on the right side of the garment are straight, taut, and 
secure. Before continuing with the buttonholes, apply the gar¬ 
ment facing. Turn the facing to its permanent position, and 
anchor it securely in place, with either leather glue or top- 
stitching, before stitching the buttonholes. 


ilar materials, use chalk, pencil, or a felt tip pen on 
the back side of the material. Some leathers and 
vinyls can be marked with a tracing wheel. If a deep 
pile fur must be marked on the right side, use T- 
pins or extra-long colored-head pins. Cut these 
materials with a sharp razor blade or craft knife, 
using a metal ruler as a guide if needed. 



This fur buttonhole is merely a finished slit 



markings on the wrong side as a guide, take one basting stitch 
across each end and a third, longer stitch along the center of 
the buttonhole. Leave long thread ends on all stitches. This 
makes only six puncture marks, which will be covered by 
machine stitches. 




5. Stitch buttonhole from right side of garment as shown above. 
Stitch outer rectangle first, then one side of center to within 
one stitch of end. Pivot on the needle and take one stitch for¬ 
ward, then one back; repeat for a total of five stitches. Stitch 
other side and end. Tie all thread ends. Cut buttonhole between 
center stitches. Remove basting stitches 
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Interfacing selection and application 84-85, 88-91 
Tying thread ends 149 


Strip method for real and fake leathers 

This is a true bound buttonhole, made in a \va\ 
much like the strip method for fabric, except that 
several stitching steps are eliminated to avoid weak¬ 
ening the leather with excess needle punctures. 
Vinyls and leathers vary greatly in thickness and 
suppleness, which affects the width of the lips in the 


1 

_I 

Fold each strip lengthwise, glue. 


1-1 

ml 


LJ 

J 


Tape strips together at ends 


1. Cut two strips for each buttonhole in the recommended 
width for the size of buttonhole you are making Fold strips in 
half lengthwise, apply leather glue or rubber cement to wrong 
side and allow to dry. weighted if necessary Abut the folded 
edges and tape together Vi in (1 25 cm) from ends 



4. Center the buttonhole strips behind the cut, with the abutted 
edges of the lips exactly in the center of the buttonhole. With 
right side up. fold garment back to expose the end of the but¬ 
tonhole. Turn out the little triangle so that it is on top of the 
strips and stitch exactly on the drawn line at the base of the 
triangle Repeat at the other end 


finished buttonhole. The thicket the material, the 
wider the lips. Use the guide, at the right, to select 
the correct width, then make a lest buttonhole. T he 
length of each strip should be I in (2,5 cm) greater 
than the length of the buttonhole to provide a 
Vi in (1,25 cm) extension on each end. 


Buttonhole width 

Vi in ((> nun) 

% in (l cm) 

Vi in (1.25 cm) 

If garment facing i 
of buttonhole; for 


Up uidtli 

Vk in (5 mm) 
Vji. in (5 nun) 

V\ in ((> mm) 
s leather, use Stej 
fabric see page 


Strip width 

V 2 111 (1,25 cm) 
y. in (2 cm) 

1 in (2,5 (in) 

> (> to finish back 
, 550-551. 


! 




, ..JJftsiJion.JirifiL, 

->V 




1 





L'p width 
Lip width 



2. Mark the ends and the buttonhole position (center) line on 
the back of the fabric with chalk or a felt tip pen (see p 343). 
Mark additional lines above and below the center line, making 
them the same distance from the center line as the recom¬ 
mended lip width 


3. Draw additional lines into the corners from a point on the 
center line Vi in (1.25 cm) from each end. Using a razor blade 
or craft knife and metal ruler, cut along the center of the but¬ 
tonhole to within Vi in (1 25 cm) of the ends, then cut diago¬ 
nally into each of the four corners, following the marked lines 



5. Fold the garment down to expose one side of the button¬ 
hole. Match the edge of the seam allowance of the slash to 
the edge of the buttonhole strips and stitch exactly on the 
marked line of the base of the seam allowance Repeat on the 
other side of the buttonhole Tie aH thread ends, do not back¬ 
stitch Remove tape from strips. 


6. Apply interfacing, trimming it out of buttonhole area (sec 
p 344) Sew facing to garment To f*msh the facing, stitch the 
lips to facing from the right side of the garment by sewing in 
the seam crevices that form the buttonhole rectangle Tie all 
thread ends Trim away the facing inside the stitching <* to 
open the buttonhole 
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Taped method for real and fake furs 





This easy buttonhole method 

for fur can also be used as a 
facing finish for the strip method 
described at right. 

1. Using a pen or pencil, mark the 
buttonhole length and position 
lines on the wrong side of the 
material. Place a pin at mark for 
each end and cut between pins 
on buttonhole position line. Use 
a razor blade so that only the 
leather back, not the fur, is cut. 


2. Cut four strips of Vi in 
(1.25 cm) twill tape for each but¬ 
tonhole, each piece 1 in (2.5 cm) 
longer than the buttonhole On 
the wrong side, center a strip of 
tape along one edge of slash, 
aligning edge of tape exactly to 
edge of slash. Catchstitch tape 
to skin. If a regular needle will 
not penetrate the skin, use a 
special wedge-shaped leather 
needle. Repeat on other edge. 


3. The remaining two pieces of 
twill tape are stitched on from 
the right side. Center them at slit 
in the same way as explained 
above. Sew edges of tape to 
buttonhole edges with a small 
overhand stitch. Push fur away 
from slit to ensure that it is not 
caught in stitching 


4. Turn both pieces of tape to 
the inside. Using a running 
stitch, secure these pieces to 
the corresponding catchstitched 
tapes. This method may also 
be used for a facing finish. (An 
alternative facing finish involves 
simply slashing a marked 
opening in the facing and whip¬ 
stitching edges of slash to the 
back of the buttonhole.) 
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Hand needles for leather 13; twill tape 18 
Backstitch 135, catchstitch 143 


Overhand stitch 144; running stitch 145 
Slipstitch 146 


Strip method for real and fake furs 



1. Mark buttonholes (see p 343), drawing 
additional lines Ya in (3 mm) above and 
below the center line to extend beyond 
length lines. Cut two strips of grosgrain 
ribbon, of light or dark shade to match the 
fur, 1 in (2.5 cm) longer than the button¬ 
hole To form lips, fold pieces of ribbon in 
half and press. Whipstitch strips together 
for 5 /a in (1.5 cm) at ends. 







2. A stay of twill tape will keep material from 
stretching. Cut a strip of Vi in (1.25 cm) twill 
tape, 1 in (2.5 cm) longer than the button¬ 
hole, and center it over the buttonhole 
marking. Whipstitch the tape edges to the 
garment, using a leather-point needle if need¬ 
ed Place straight pins 5 /a in (1.5 cm) from 
each end of buttonhole to guide slashing 

3. Slash through tape and fur between the 
pins, using a single-edge razor blade. Place 
a pin in each of the four corners of the 
buttonhole—exactly where the Ye in (3 mm) 
lines above and below center cross the 
buttonhole length lines. Slash diagonally 
into each corner 


4. Carefully cut hair away from the button¬ 
hole seam allowances formed by the slash¬ 
ing. Center the ribbon lips at the slash so 
that the opening in lips exactly matches the 
slit in the fur. Whipstitch edges of the little 
triangle at each end to the ribbon lips. 
Hand-backstitch across base of triangle. 


5. Match the edge of one seam allowance 
of slash to outside edge of the ribbon lip so 
that the sheared area lies against the rib¬ 
bon. Whipstitch these edges together for 
the entire length of the buttonhole. Repeat 
on other seam allowances. 


6. Stitch along each side of the opening, 

Ya in (3 mm) from the edge Use a short 
machine stitch or a hand backstitch. To fin¬ 
ish garment facing behind buttonhole, use 
the taped method at the left and slipstitch 
facing opening to back of buttonhole 































































































































































































Interfacing selection Zigzag stitching 30-33 

and application 84-85, 88-91 Machine attachments 37 


The two types 


A worked buttonhole is a slit in the fabric finished 
with either hand or machine stitches. It has two sides 
equal in length to the buttonhole opening, and two 
ends finished with bar tacks (as illustrated at right) 
or with a fan-shaped arrangement of stitches (see 
page 357). 

A worked buttonhole is stitched through all fab¬ 
ric layers, after interfacing and facing are in place; 
the colors of all the fabrics should match or blend 
to avoid a color clash at the cut edge. A hand¬ 
worked buttonhole is slit first, then stitched; a 


machine-worked buttonhole is stitched then slit. 

Mark the fabric for worked buttonholes as 
described on page 313. The measurements for the 
actual buttonhole opening and for the stitched but- 



Machine-worked buttonhole with bar-tacked ends 


Machine-worked buttonholes 


There are various ways in which a machine-worked 
buttonhole may be made. 

One w*av is with built-in buttonhole stitches that 
come with the machine (see p. 356) ; by means of a 
few movements of a lever or turn of a dial, a but¬ 
tonhole with finished ends is stitched. There is no 
need to turn the fabric by hand. This method is 
used when the machine has a built-in zigzag stitch 
capability. 

A second method makes use of a special attach¬ 
ment that clamps onto the needle bar and presser 
foot of the machine. This attachment moves the fab¬ 
ric in the buttonhole shape, while the machine does 

Rectangular 

buttonhole 
made with 
two widths of 
zigzag stitches, 
with fabric 
turned by hand. 

Elastic 

buttonhole 
made with 
overedge stitch, 
suitable for 
stretch fabrics. 


Reinforced 

buttonhole 
made with 
two rows of 
stitching for 
extra durability. 



Buttonhole attachment for machine 

the zigzag stitching. Attachments will vary from 
machine to machine, but in most cases the size and 
shape of the buttonhole is determined by a button 
placed in the attachment. Buttonhole size is limit¬ 
ed by the capability of the attachment. 

Most sewing machines offer a range of button¬ 
holes to suit many different garments and fabric 
types. Consult your machine booklet for the but¬ 
tonholes available to you. 

A useful buttonhole offered by some machines is 
the elastic buttonhole, made with overedge stitch 
or with triple stretch stitch set to zigzag. This but¬ 
tonhole is stretchable and is suitable for knits and 
stretchy fabrics. 

When you arc working buttonholes on very 
stretchy fabric, a piece of interlacing placed betw een 
the fabric and the facing is essential, whether or not 
vour machine oilers the elastic buttonhole. The 



tonholr are, however, different. I lie finished length 
of a worked buttonhole w ill equal the opening phis 
an extra Ya in (3 mm) for the stitches used to fin¬ 
ish each end (set 1 p. 342). 



Hand-worked buttonhole with bar-tacked ends 


interfacing acts as a stay and prevents the button¬ 
hole from stretching out of shape during use. 

Reinforcing a machine-worked buttonhole is 
advisable when you are using a tough oi a loosely 
woven fabric, and is also suitable for children’s 
clothes. Simply stitch the buttonhole twice with the 
same stitch; for a decorative eflect, use the blind 
hemming stitch at satin stitch length for the second 
stitching (see illustration at left). 

Practice machine-worked buttonholes, through 
all fabric layers involved, before beginning button¬ 
hole work on the garment. This is partictilai ly advis¬ 
able if you are not used to sewing with a machine. 



Machine-worked buttonholes are opened on'y after stitch 
ing is completed Place pins at each end of the* buttonhole open¬ 
ing to prevent cutting through the bar tacks Slit the fabric dowr 
the center of the buttonhole Use a scan upper as shown 
never use scissors to cut open a worked b-jttor hole 
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Worked buttonholes 


Buttonholes from built-in capabilities 

Most sewing machines have built-in mechanisms 
that stitch buttonholes automatically. There is no 
need to pivot, change needle position, or turn the 
fabric when a machine has these built-in capabili¬ 
ties. By the manipulation of a single control, each 
step of the buttonhole is automatically positioned 
and stitched. Half of the buttonhole is stitched for¬ 
ward, the other half is stitched backward. 

Before stitching is begun, all buttonhole position 
and length marks must be made (see p. 343). The 
markings are then located under the presser foot 
as directed by the machine booklet. 

Depending upon the machine, the buttonhole is 
usually stitched in two, four, or five steps as 
described at the right. The instructions will vary 
according to the number of steps; directions in the 
machine booklet must be followed carefully. Some 
machines come with a special attachment that 
enables them to sew the buttonhole in one step. 



+ - 


1 

A 

".fill 





An unevenness in the spacing between stitches can 

occur when a machine sews in reverse, causing sides 
of buttonhole to look mismatched. The satin stitch prob¬ 
ably needs adjusting, consult your machine booklet for 
instructions As a rule, if reverse stitches are too close 
together, the satin stitch is adjusted to a minus setting; 
*f they are too far apart, toward a plus setting. Do not 
confuse this adjustment with the tension adjustment; 
cneck your machine manual carefully 
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Zigzag stitching 30-33 


Thread chart 12 
Machine accessories 36-37 


The two-step buttonhole 

The "two steps" in this buttonhole 
may be stitched in one of two dif¬ 
ferent ways, depending on how 
the machine is designed. In most 
cases, one end and one long side 
are stitched in one step and the 
other end and side are stitched in 
the second step. In the other pro¬ 
cedure, one side is stitched, then 
one end, the other side, and the 
second end are completed in the 
final step. 


Cording machine-worked buttonholes 

Cording a buttonhole reinforces its edges, making 
it more likely to withstand the strains of constant use. 
It also provides an attractive finish. Corded machine 
buttonholes are made by stitching over a filler cord, 
which may be embroidery or crochet thread, or a 
double strand of ordinary sewing thread. 

Different types of cording feet are illustrated 
below. The cord may be looped around a “toe” at 
the front or back of the cording foot, or threaded 
through an eyelet. Consult your machine booklet. 

When stitching is completed, the looped end of 
the cord is pulled under one end of the buttonhole. 
At the other end, loose ends are tied, trimmed, then 
hidden under the bar tack. 


The four-step buttonhole 

With a four-step built-in button- 
holer, the two ends and the two 
sides are each stitched separately 
The dial is turned or the lever 
pushed for each of the four steps. 
There can be a difference in the 
starting points according to the 
type of machine being used— 
check the instruction book 
carefully before beginning 



Cording foot 
with toe 
in the front. 

Cord is held 
in place 
by looping 
it around 
this toe. 




Cording foot 
with toe 
at the back. 

The cord is 
looped over 
the toe 
before 
stitching. 


The five-step buttonhole 

Each side and end is stitched 
separately, and then the machine 
sews a final securing step, which 
is merely straight stitches in the 
same place. In some machines, 
straight stitches (in reverse) return 
the stitching to the beginning of 
the buttonhole after one side and 
end are stitched. This 
allows both sides to be 
stitched forward. 



Cording foot 
with eyelet in 
front through 
which cord is 
threaded. Can 
be used only 
when fabric 
is turned by 
hand during 
stitching. 



When the 
buttonhole is 
completely 
stitched, tie 
ends of cord, 
cut off extra 
length, and 
hide the 
knot under 
bar tack. 













































































Thread chart 12 
Bar tack 147 


General hand-sewing suggestions 134 


Hand-worked buttonholes 


Hand-worked buttonholes are made bv cutting a slit 
in the fabric equal in length to the buttonhole 
opening* then stitching over the edges with a com¬ 
bination of buttonhole and blanket stitches. 

Horizontal buttonholes usually have a fan 
arrangement of stitches at the end where the but¬ 
ton will rest and a straight bar tack at the other; a 
fan accommodates a button shank better. The tai¬ 
lored form of a horizontal buttonhole, the keyhole 
buttonhole, has an eyelet at the fanned end. 

Vertical buttonholes are made like horizontals* 
except that both ends are finished in the same 
shape* either fanned or bar-tacked. 

Test the buttonhole through all layers of fabric 
that will be in the finished garments. Stitch with a 


single snand ol buttonhole twist or regular sewing 
thread. (If you prefer a double strand of the regu¬ 
lar thread* take great care to pull up both strands 
uniformly with each stitch.) Stitch depth can be 
from Vn> to Vs in (2 to 3 mm) depending on the falv 


Horizontal (fan end) 

Horizontal (keyhole) 



Vertical (fan and bar tack) 


lie type and the M/e ol the buttonhole. A deepei 
stitch is used on loosely woven fabrics and large but¬ 
tonholes. The stitch depth must be taken into 
consideration when determining the buttonhole 
length* because it fleets the* buttonhole* ends as well 
as the* edges. Note that the markings for the* ends 
of the* buttonholes should be* a stitch depth away at 
each end from the* actual c*nd of the cut opening. 

Kee*p the* stitches closelv spaced and uniform 
when working buttonholes; do not pull them too 
tight. Fasten the* stitching on the* wrong side* hy t mi¬ 
ning the thread nuclei a few completed stitches 
Remove markings only aftei all buttonholes are 
completed. To start a new thread, come up through 
the last purl* and continue* stitching. 


Fan-end buttonholes worked by hand 



Horizontal (shown) and vertical but¬ 
tonholes are alike, except ends of 
verticals are finished the same way. 

1. Make stitch depth 'As to Vs in (2 to 
3 mm). Mark position lines Using 
20/1 mm stitch length, stitch a rectan¬ 
gle that is the stitch depth away from 
the center line and end markings. 

2. Cut along the buttonhole position 
line from one end of the rectangle to 
the other. Overcast raw edges of slit 
by hand, using a thread color that 
matches the fabric. Turn the button¬ 
hole in such a way that the end to 
be fanned is to the left. Take a short 
backstitch at opposite end between 
slit and machine stitching to fasten 
thread for hand stitching 


3. Working from right to left with 
the needle pointing toward you, 
insert the needle from underneath, 
with point coming out at the 
machine stitching. For first and each 
succeeding stitch, loop thread from 
previous stitch around to left and 
down to right, under the point of the 
needle. Pull needle through fabric, 
then away from you, to place the 
purl on the cut edge 



4. Take successive stitches very 
close together, continuing until that 
entire side is covered. Then fan the 
stitches around the end, turning the 
buttonhole as you work. Take 5 to 8 
stitches around the fan, keeping 
them an even depth. When fan end 
is completely stitched, continue 
along the second side 


5. Stitch along second side until other 
end of the opening is reached. Then 
insert the needle down into the purl 
of the first stitch to the wrong side of 
the buttonhole; bring needle out just 
below the last stitch, at outer edge of 
buttonhole Take several long stitches 
close together across the width of the 
two rows of buttonhole stitches to 
form the base for the bar tack 


6. Working with point of needle 
toward buttonhole and beginning at 
one end of the bar tack, inseit nee¬ 
dle into fabric under long stitcher 
Keep thread from previous stitch 
under needle po>nt draw up stilt f- 
Contir-je. cornplotftiy covering long 
stitche*. Secure on wrong side 
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Thread chart 12 
Awl 14 


Blanket stitch 139 
Overcast stitch 144 


Keyhole buttonholes worked by hand 


The tailored worked buttonhole, or keyhole button¬ 
hole, is similar to the horizontal hand-worked but¬ 
tonhole on the preceding page. The difference is an 
eyelet, or enlarged resting place for the button 
shank, at one end instead of the usual fan arrange¬ 
ment of stitches. By providing more room for the 


shank, the eyelet ensures that the buttonhole will not 
be distorted when the garment is buttoned. This 
makes the tailored buttonhole the best choice for 
mens jackets and other finely tailored garments. 

Remember, when working on a mans coat or 
jacket, that the buttonholes are placed on the oppo¬ 


site side from the side used for womens garments. 

Use a single strand of buttonhole twist or heavy- 
duty thread for buttonhole stitches. For a profes¬ 
sional touch, it is suggested that a tailored worked 
buttonhole be corded. The filler can be heavy-duty 
thread, buttonhole twist, or fine string. 


i i 



1. Machine-stitch at 20/1 mm stitch 
length around the buttonhole the 
stitch depth away from the button¬ 
hole position line and ends. There 
are two ways to open the buttonhole 
and eyelet: Use an awl to punch the 
eyelet hole, then cut along the posi¬ 
tion line to within Vs in (3 mm) of the 
other end, or cut along position line 
to within Ve in (3 mm) of keyhole end 
of opening, then cut two tiny diago¬ 
nal slashes to stitches. 



4. Continue the buttonhole stitches 
around the keyhole, keeping the 
purls close together along the edge. 
To form a smooth line, the stitches 
may have to be fanned slightly apart 
around the curve. Turn the button¬ 
hole as work progresses and cover 
cut edge completely with buttonhole 
stitches. 




2. Overcast the edges of the slash 
by hand. If the buttonhole is to be 
corded, cut a length of cord and 
knot it to fit loosely around the 
buttonhole. Place the cord around 
the buttonhole so that the knot is 
at the end that will be bar-tacked; 
secure with pins. Overcast as above, 
enclosing the cord in the stitching. 


3. Work the buttonhole stitches with 
the keyhole opening at the left when 
work begins. Use the machine 
stitching as a guide for stitch depth. 
For each stitch, make sure thread 
from the needle eye goes around 
and under needle point. To form a 
purl on the edge, draw the needle 
straight up. Place stitches close 
together so that the edge is covered 
with purls. 



5. To make a bar tack at the 
unfinished end, take several long 
stitches across the end to equal the 
combined width of the rows of but¬ 
tonhole stitches. Work blanket 
stitches across these long stitches, 
catching in fabric underneath, and 
keeping thread from previous stitch 
under the point of the needle with 
each new stitch. 


6. Cover long stitches completely 
with blanket stitches. When 
finished, fasten the thread on the 
underside. Pull slightly on the tied 
ends of the cording so that the 
buttonhole looks smooth and taut. 
Tie a new knot if necessary. Cut off 
excess cord; tuck knot into bar tack. 
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Cable cord 18 Chinese ball buttons 363 

Slipstitch 146 Cutting bias strips 310-311 


Button loops 


How to make tubing 


Button loops can often be substituted for button¬ 
holes, provided loops are compatible with the over¬ 
all soling of the garment. They are particularly 
useful for fabrics such as lace, where handling 
should be kept to a minimum. Although any tvpe 
of button can be used, ball buttons fit best. 

Button loops may be set into the seam at the 
opening edge of the garment, or they mav be part 
of an intricate, decorative shape called a frog, which 
is sewn in place on the outside of the finished gar¬ 
ment. Frogs are most frequently used in pairs, with 
one frog containing the button loop and the frog 
opposite sewn under the button, which is usually 
the Chinese ball tvpe (see p. 363). 

Because loops go at the edge of the garment, the 
pattern may need some slight adjustment before the 
fabric is cut. First, cut the side of the garment to 
which the buttons will be sewn according to the pat¬ 
tern. Then mark the center line of the side to which 
the loops will be sewn, add % in (1.5 cm) for a seam 
allowance, and draw a new cutting line at this spot. 
Adjust the facing in the same way. (This adjustment 
eliminates any overlap.) 

Always make a test loop to see how the fabric 
works into tubing and to determine the proper size 
for the loop. Sew a button onto a scrap of fabric to 
make sure that the loop will slip easilv but also fit 
snugly over the button, which it must if it is to hold 
the garment edges securely closed. .Also check the 
diameter of the tubing to see whether it is suitable 
for the button size. 



Frog closure 




Self-filled tubing: Cut true bias strips 1 Vs in (3 cm) wide, fold in half length¬ 
wise, right sides together. Stitch V* in (6 mm) from fold, stretching bias slight 
ly; do not trim seam allowances. Thread a bodkin or large needle with a length 
of heavy-duty thread. Fasten thread at seam at one end of tubing, then mseit 
needle, eye first, into tube and work it through to other end Gradually turn 
all the tubing to the right side This can be accomplished by pulling on thread 
and feeding seam allowances into tube. 




Corded tubing: Cut a length of bias equal in width to the diameter of cord 
being used plus 1 in (2.5 cm). Cut cord twice as long as bias. Fold the fabric 
around one-half of the length of the cord, right sides together. Using a zipper 
foot, stitch across end of bias that is at center of cording, then stitch down 
long edge close to cord, stretching bias slightly Trim seam allowances To 
turn right side out. simply draw enclosed cord out of tube; free end will go 
into tube automatically. Trim off excess cord, including stitched end. 


How to make frogs 





Draw the design for frog on paper. 
Place end of tubing at center of the 
design, leaving a V* in (6 mm) end. 


Pm the tubing to paper, following 
design and keeping seam up. Conceal 
first end on wrong side of frog. 


Whipstitch the crossing securely, 
making sure that stitches and ends 
do not show on right side. 


Remove frog from paper and place 
it face up on garment with button 
loop extending over the edge Then 


slipstitch to garment from undtn 
side Make another frog *or hotter, 
and attach at buttor position 
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Feed-related machine accessories 37 


Understitching 155 
Positioning buttonholes 343 


How to make button loops 

Button loops arc used on cuffs of sleeves, as well as 
at the front or hack of blouses and dresses as the 
main garment closing. Button loops with pearl but¬ 
tons are the traditional closure for brides’ dresses. 
Though loops are most often made of self-fabric 
tubing, soutache braid can be used instead. 

If you are substituting button loops for some 
other type of closure, be certain to adjust your pat¬ 
tern as instructed on the preceding page. In addi¬ 
tion to adjusting the pattern, you will need to make 
a diagram to establish the spacing and size of the 
button loops. This is explained in detail in the step- 
by-step instructions. 

When making your paper diagram, you must 
decide whether the button loops will be applied 
individually or in a continuous row. The choice 
depends on fabric weight and desired spacing. Use 
single loops when the buttons are large, or if the 
loops are to be spaced some distance apart. 
Continuous loops are advisable when buttons are 
small. The smaller the buttons, the closer together 
they should be to close the garment effectively. 



Making the paper diagram: On a strip 
of paper, draw a line % in (1.5 cm) from 
the edge to represent the button position 
line (the line on which the buttons will be 
sewn). Draw a second line V* in (6 mm) 
from the first, into the seam allowance. 
This is where the ends of each loop 
should be placed for either application. 


Place exact center of button on position 
line and lay the tubing around it, with seam 
side up. Pin the end of the tubing at the 
% in (6 mm) line, then pin again below the 
button where tubing meets the V* in 
(6 mm) line. Mark at edge of tubing above 
and below button; this is the spread (top- 
to-bottom spacing). Mark outer edge. 


To make individual loops, mark entire 
length of placket, indicating spread of 
each loop and space between loops. 
Place tubing on guide and mark it at both 
places where it crosses V* in (6 mm) line 
to determine tubing length needed for 
each loop. Position loops on guide, tape 
in place. Machine-baste. 



For continuous loops, determine loop size as 
with individual loops; prepare a paper guide 
marked with seamline and lines for loop for¬ 
mation. (Omit the spaces between the loops.) 
Place tubing on paper guide, turning it at V* in 
(6 mm) marks in seam allowance. Trim or clip 
at turns so the loops lie flat and close togeth¬ 
er. Tape loops in place, then machine-baste. 


To attach loops of either type to garment, pin 
paper guide to appropriate side of garment on 
right side of fabric, matching 5 /e in (1.5 cm) line 
to seamline of garment. Remove tape and 
machine-baste next to first machine-basted 
line. Stitch carefully, making certain that the 
machine goes over the tubing without skip¬ 
ping. Then carefully tear the paper away. 


Pin and baste facing to garment, right sides 
together. Loops will be between facing and 
garment. Then, from garment side (so you can 
use the previous stitching as a guide), stitch 
on the seamline. This will conceal previous 
rows of basting. If your sewing machine has 
a "top feed" assist, it is helpful to use it. Grade 
seam allowances; turn facing to inside. 


Trim and grade seam allowances. Fold the fac¬ 
ing to the inside along seamline. Understitch, 
then press. Loops will extend beyond the gar¬ 
ment edge. Lap this side of garment over 
opposite side, carefully matching finished 
edge to the button position line on the button 
side. Mark button locations, then sew buttons 
to garment at correct positions. 
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Thread chart 12 
Beeswax 14 


Buttons 17 
Positioning buttonholes 343 


Button placement 

Button positions should be marked when the gar¬ 
ment is nearly completed and after the buttonholes 
or button loops are made. Although button posi¬ 
tion line should be marked at the beginning of con¬ 
struction and button location can be tentatively 
marked* the location should be finally determined 
when buttonholes are finished. Lap buttonhole side 
of garment over button side as garment will be 
worn, matching center front or center back lines; 
pin securely between buttonholes. 

For horizontal buttonholes, place a pin through 
buttonhole opening, Vs in (3 mm) from the end that 
is nearest the finished garment edge, into fabric 
beneath. For veilical buttonholes, button should be 
positioned Vs in (3 mm) below the top of the but¬ 
tonhole opening. Carefully lift buttonhole over pin 
and re-fasten the pin securely at the proper loca¬ 
tion. Center button at pin mark, directlv on center 
line, and sew in place according to the type of but¬ 
ton you are using. Be especiallv careful in double- 
breasted garments that layers are completely 
smooth and flat before positioning pins. 



To establish button position, first lap garment sections with 
buttonholes on top and match up center lines Push a pm through 
buttonhole Vs in (3 mm) from end to locate place for button. 


Thread/needle choices 

Buttons can be attached with am ol several I bread 
types, depending on tin* weight of the (al>i ic. With 
fine fabrics, use spun polyester thread or a gener¬ 
al-purpose sewing thread compatible with the fibei 
content of the fabric. For light- to mediiimweight 
fabrics, use silk buttonhole twist or a general-pur¬ 
pose thread compatible with the libei content of 
the fabric. For all heavy fabrics, use silk buttonhole 
twist, or heavy-duty thread, or button and carpet 
thread. Thread should match tin* button in coloi 
unless a contrast is wanted foi its effect with sew- 
through buttons. 

A single strand ol thread is general!) the best; 
double thread has a greater tendency to knot. 
Waxing with beeswax will strengthen thread and 
smooth its “glide*" through the fabric (especially 
recommended for silk twist). To wax thread, pass it 
across beeswax through slots in tlu* container. 

Your needle should he long enough to rea< li eas¬ 
ily through tlu* several thicknesses ol button and 
fabric, but the diameter should not he greatei than 
the boles in the button. 


Shank buttons 


There are two basic types of buttons, shank buttons 
and sew-through buttons. Shank buttons are those 
that have a little “neck,” or shank, with a hole in it, 
on the lower side. The shank allows the button to 


rest on top of the buttonhole instead of crowding 
to the inside and distorting the buttonhole. The 
shank button is especially recommended for clo¬ 
sures in heavy and bulky fabrics. If the garment falv 


i ic is very bulky, as in a coat, it may lx* necessary 
to make an additional shank of thread below tlu- 
regular shank to allow enough space lor the but¬ 
tonhole to fit under tlu* button. 



To sew a shank button onto fabric that is not 
very thick, take enough small stitches through 
fabric and shank to make the button secure 
Position the button so that threads are parallel 
to the opening edge and the shank aligns with 


the buttonhole. This will keep the shank from 
spreading the buttonhole open. Fasten the 
thread between garment and facing with sev¬ 
eral stitches Buttons used only as decoration 
are also sewn this way. 


To make an additional thread shank, first 
take a few stitches where button is to be 
placed on the garment's right side Holding 
forefinger between button and garment (this 
keeps the two apart until the button is secure). 


bring thread sevora times through shim* and 
ba^ into fabric On last ltitdi bring If road 
lhrough butlon only, tf f-r wind thread tigMiy 
around stitcbts to form thread shar * F*r t«rp 
securely on under 1 -do 
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Buttons 17 


Machine attachments 36-37 
Eyelets 264 


Sew-through buttons 

A sew-through button has either two or four holes 
through which the button is sewn to the garment. 
When sewn flat, this button can be used as a clo¬ 
sure only for veiy thin, lightweight fabrics, or as a 
decorative button. If a thread shank is added, the 
button can be used to close heavy or bulky fabrics 
as well. The shank permits the closure to fasten 
smoothly and will keep the fabric from pulling 
unevenly around the buttons. The shank length 
should equal the garment thickness at the button¬ 
hole plus Vs in (3 mm) for movement. 

Buttons with four holes can be sewn on in a num¬ 


ber of interesting ways. Use thread in a color that 
contrasts with the button and treat the four holes 
as a grid for different arrangements of stitches. The 
thread can be worked through the holes to form a 
cross, a square, a feather or leaf shape, or two par¬ 
allel lines. 

If the holes are large enough, a button can be 
attached with narrow ribbon, braid, or cord. (This 
may require an eyelet to be worked in the garment.) 
Run the ribbon or braid through the holes in the 
button and tie it in a secure knot on the wrong side 
of the garment or on top of the button. 



To sew button flat to a garment, take 
several small stitches at mark for the but¬ 
ton location, then center button over 
marking and sew in place through holes 
in button. Fasten stitches on wrong side 
or between garment and facing. 


To make a thread shank, secure thread 
at button mark, then bring needle up 
through one hole in button. Lay a pin, 
matchstick or toothpick across the top of 
the button. Take needle down through 
second hole (and up through third then 


down through fourth, if a 4-hole button); 
make about six stitches. Remove pin or 
stick, lift button away from fabric so 
stitches are taut, and wind the thread 
firmly around the stitches to make the 
shank. Backstitch into shank to secure. 


Alternative thread shank method 




1. Take a stitch where the button is to 
be sewn, then place fabric over index 
finger of left hand 


2. With thumb, hold button against 
fabric, but well away from the button 
mark, and sew on button. 


3. When enough stitches are made, 
lift button and wind thread around 
them. Secure with backstitches. 


Sewing on buttons by machine 

A zigzag sewing machine can be used to sew on sew- 
through buttons. Check machine booklet for exact 
instructions. A four-hole button may have to be 
sewn with two separate stitchings. 



A button foot is included in 
some machine accessory 
boxes (some machines do 
not need special feet for 
sewing on buttons). The 
button foot holds the button 
in place while the needle 
stitches from side to side. 
Stitch width must equal the 
space between the holes in 
the button. 



Some machines have button 
feet with adjustable shank 
guides. If your machine does 
not have such an attachment, 
push a machine needle into 
the groove on the ordinary 
button foot. The stitches pass 
over the shaft of this needle 
and form a shank. The thicker 
the needle shaft, the longer 
the shank. 


Reinforcing buttons 

Reinforcing buttons are useful at points of great 
strain and on garments of heavy materials. By tak¬ 
ing the stress that would otherwise be on the fab¬ 
ric, they keep top buttons from tearing it. 



To add a reinforcing button, 

follow the steps for attaching 
a sew-through button with a 
shank, additionally placing a 
small flat button on inside of 
garment directly under outer 
button. Sew as usual through 
all sets of holes (buttons 
should have same number of 
holes). On last stitch, bring 
needle through hole of top 
button only and complete 
shank. (If fabric is delicate, 
substitute a doubled square 
of fabric or seam binding for 
the small button.) 
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Thread chart 12 
Buttons 17 


Hand backstitch 135 
Running stitch 145 


Fabric buttons 

Fabric buttons made to match the garment are the 
answer when suitable ready-made buttons cannot 
be found. Full instructions come with each of the 
many kits available for making fabric-covered but¬ 
tons. Covered buttons can also be made using plas¬ 
tic or bone rings, sold at notions counters. 


Leather buttons 

Leather buttons can be made at home using com¬ 
mercial cover-vour-own kits. The easiest forms to 
cover are those with prongs all around the inside 
of the rim. Almost any type of leather, even fairly 
thick kinds, can be used. This is a practical way to 
use small scraps and remnants. 


Chinese ball buttons 

Chinese ball buttons can be made with read) made 
(ord or braid, or your own tubing (p. !WJ). Make 
a lest button, keeping si/e of tubing propoidonate 
to the button si/e yon want. For example, use Vn. in 
(5 mm) tubing for a Vi in (1.25 cm) button; % in 
(1 cm) tubing lor a 1 in (2.5 cm) button. 






1. Select a ring of the 
diameter required for the 
finished button. Cut a 
circle of fabric slightly less 
than twice the diameter 
of the ring 


2. Using a double thread, 
sew around fabric circle, 
with a small running 
stitch, placing stitches 
close to the edge Leave 
thread and needle 
attached to fabric at 
the end of stitching 


3. Place the ring in the 
center of fabric circle 
Gather fabric around the 
ring by pulling on the 
needle and thread until 
the hand stitches bring 
the cut edges of fabric 
together 


4. Secure gathered-up 
fabric around ring by 
pulling up hand stitches 
tightly Fasten with sever¬ 
al short backstitches. 


5. Decorate button by 
taking small backstitches 
around and close to ring, 
through both fabric layers. 
Use buttonhole twist 
Attach button to garment 
with a thread shank 





1. Use pattern in kit to 
cut a circle of leather for 
each button 


2. Center button front on 
wrong side of leather; 
shape leather over button, 
hooking it underneath 
small prongs on inside 

of rim. Work across the 
diameter of the button, 
securing edges that are 
opposite one another 

3. When all excess 
leather is turned to the 
inside of the button, place 
button back over button 
front Make sure that all 
cut edges are between 
button front and back, and 
that leather is stretched 
smoothly over the front 


4. Position a cotton reel 
over the button back, with 
the shank of the button in 
the hollow center of the 
reel. Rap the reel sharply 
with a hammer This will 
flatten the button, and 
should lock the button 
back in place. If the back 
is not secure, rap it 
again, using the reel 
and hammer as before 



1 Pin one end of tubing 
secuiely to a piece of 
paper Loop the cord 
onco as shown 



2. Loop a second time 
over first loop, then go 
under end Keep seam 
of tubing down at all 
times as you work. 



3. Loop a third time, 
weaving through the first 
two loops Take care that 
the tubing does not get 
twisted at any point in 
either looping or weaving 



4. Gradually tighten up on 
loops, easing them into a 
ball shape Trirr the ends 
of the tubing and sew 
them flat to thr underurjr 
of The button 
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Hooks and eyes 17 
Blanket stitch 139 


Types and uses 

Hooks and eyes are small hut comparatively strong 
fasteners. Though they are most often applied at 
single points of a garment opening, such as a waist¬ 
band or neckline, they can also be used to fasten 
an entire opening. 

There are several types of hooks and eyes, each 
designed to serve a particular purpose. General- 
purpose hooks and eyes are the smallest of all the 
types and are used primarily as supplementary fas¬ 
teners; a familiar example is the hook and eye at 
the top of a zipper placket. This type ranges in size 
from fine (0) to heavy (3); finishes are either black 
or nickel. Special-purpose hooks and eyes are 


larger and heavier, and so can withstand more strain 
than those of the general-purpose type. Included 
in this group are plain and covered hooks and eyes 
for use on coats and jackets. The covered ones are 
advisable where a less conspicuous application is 
desired. Covered fasteners can be bought ready¬ 
made, or standard hooks and eyes can be covered 
with blanket stitches as explained below, right. 

Another special-purpose type is the waistband 
hook and eye, different in form from all the other 
types, but also made with either a black or nickel 
finish. This can be used on a skirt or pants. 

Two eye shapes are made for most hook types. 


the purpose being to accommodate both lapped 
and abutted garment openings. The straight eye is 
intended for use on lapped edges; the round eye for 
those that are abutted. Aji exception is the special- 
purpose hook and eye designed for waistband use. 
The eye in this case is always straight, because the 
fastener will be used only on a lapped edge. 


Standard hook Straight eye Round eye 




Attaching hooks and eyes 



With lapped edges, the hook is 
sewn on the inside of the gar¬ 
ment, the eye on the outside 
Place hook on the underside of 
overlap, about Vs in (3 mm) from 
the edge. Whipstitch over each 
hole Pass needle and thread 
through fabric to end of hook; 
whipstitch around end to hold it 
flat against garment Mark on 
the outside of the underlap 
where the end of the hook 
falls—this is the position for the 
eye. Hold straight eye in place 
and whipstitch over one hole. 
Pass needle and thread through 
fabric and whipstitch other hole. 



For use on waistbands of 

skirts or pants, special hook and 
eye sets are available. They are 
strong and flat, and designed so 
that the hook cannot easily slide 
off the eye. They can be used 
only for lapped edges. Position 
and sew on the hook and eye 
as for a lapped application of a 
standard hook and eye (end of 
hook need not be secured). 



With abutted edges, both the 
hook and the eye are sewn to 
the inside of the garment. 
Position hook Vie in (2 mm) from 
one of the edges. Whipstitch 
over both holes. Pass needle 
and thread through fabric to end 
of hook; whipstitch over end to 
hold it flat against garment. 
Position round eye on other 
edge so that loop extends slight¬ 
ly beyond edge. Whipstitch over 
both holes. Then pass needle 
and thread through fabric toward 
edge and whipstitch both sides 
of loop to garment. 



Covered hooks and eyes are 

used as a fine finishing touch. 
They can be purchased ready¬ 
made but you can cover your 
own as follows: Sew a large 
hook and eye to the garment, 
by the lapped or the abutted 
method, whichever is appropri¬ 
ate. Then, using a single strand 
of silk buttonhole twist that 
matches the fabric, cover both 
hook and eye with closely 
spaced blanket stitches. Do not 
catch fabric between the holes 
of the eye. Secure stitches. 
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Blanket stitch 139 



Thread eyes 

Essentially, a thread eye is a substitute For the metal 
eye. A thread eye is not as strong, however, as a 
metal eye and so should not be used at places where 
there is much strain. 

There are two ways to form a thread eve: (1) the 
blanket stitch method (the stronger of the two) and 
(2) the thread chain method. For both, use a sin- 



Straight eye Round eye or loop 

gle strand of heavy-duty thread or buttonhole twist 
in a color that matches the fabric. A straight eye 
should be as long as the space between its two 
placement marks; a round eye should be longer than 
the space between placement marks, actual length 
depending on the fit of the garment. 

These two methods can also be used for forming 
button loops and belt carriers. For a button loop, 
the length should be equal to the combined total 
of button diameter and thickness. A straight belt 
carrier should be as long as the belt is wide, plus 
Va to */> in (6 to 12 mm) for ease. 


Blanket stitch method 



Sew hook to one edge of the garment 
by either the lapped or abutted method 
(see opposite page) as required Close 
the placket and mark beginning and end 
positions for eye on other edge. 



Insert the needle into the fabric at one Being careful not to catch the fabric, 

mark and bring it up at the other mark, cover all of the strands of thread with 

Take 2 or 3 more stitches in the same closely spaced blanket stitches. When 

way; secure. (If the eye is round, let the finished, bring needle and thread to the 

thread curve into the intended size.) underside and secure stitching 


Thread chain method 



Mark on garment where thread 
chain will begin. Bring needle and 
thread up through one mark; take a 
small stitch over this mark, leaving 
a 4 to 6 in (10 to 15 cm) loop. 


As shown above, hold the loop 
open with the thumb and index fin¬ 
ger of left hand; hold supply thread 
taut with the thumb and index fin¬ 
ger of the right hand 


Bring second finger of left hand 
through loop to grasp the supply 
thread Pull supply thread through 
loop, let loop slide off finger and be 
drawn down to fabric. 


Repeat Steps 2 and 3 until chain is 
desired length For straight eye, 
marked space and chain length are 
equal, for a loop, chain is longer 
than space between marks 


To secure the last loop of eh,* 
pass need*e and thread through 
hnal loop and pull taut Faster tt r 
free end of the chain to the gam ent 
at the end mar^ 
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Hooks and eyes 17 


Seams in pile fabrics 169 
Eyelets 264 


Hooks and eyes on fur garments 

covered hooks and eyes are sometimes used 
as fasteners for fur garments. Because of the diffi¬ 
culty of hand sewing through furs, a special lapped 
method has been developed for attaching hooks 
and eyes (see below). The hooks are inserted into 


the seamline of the overlapping edge, and the ends 
of the eyes passed through punctures to the under¬ 
side of the opposite edge. (If the garment edges 
are abutted, both hooks and eyes can be inserted 
into the scamlines.) To facilitate the sewing of hooks 


and eyes, it is recommended that the garment open¬ 
ing be underlined or interfaced. The seamlines 
should not be machine-understitched; they can be 
hand-understitched after the hooks and eyes have 
been attached. 


Attaching the hooks 


Attaching the eyes 



Facing 


Hooks in fur garments extend 
out from the seamline of the 
overlapping garment edge. 
Before stitching this seam, 
Garment mark on the seamline the posi¬ 
tion of each hook. When stitch¬ 
ing this seam, leave a V4 in 
(6 mm) opening at each mark. 
Then proceed as follows 



1. Working from the wrong 
side of the garment, open out 
the facing With the curve of 
the hook toward the facing, 
insert the hook through a V* in 
(6 mm) opening and allow 
curve of hook to wrap around 
to right side of facing. 


2. Pass a 3 in (7 5 cm) length of 
Vi in (6 mm) twill tape under the 
stem of the hook Cross the 
tape ends, then pull on them 
to bring the stem of the hook to 
the garment Pin tape ends to 
garment and whipstitch in place. 
Make sure that the hand stitch¬ 
es do not show on the finished 
side of the garment. 


3. Repeat Steps 1 and 2 for 
each hook. Then secure the 
facing to the twill tape, using 
small, close whipstitches. 



1. Using long-nose pliers, straighten the ends 
of each eye. This prepares the ends so that 
they can be passed through to the inside of 
the garment and then sewn in place. 



2. Pin-mark position for each eye on the 
underlap From garment inside, pierce gar¬ 
ment V* in (6 mm) to each side of each pm. 
If necessary, hand-finish holes (make eyelets). 



3. Insert ends of each eye into holes until just 
enough of the eye remains on garment right 
side for the hook to catch. Using the long- 
nose pliers, reshape ends of each eye to form 
open loops. 



4. Pass a 3 in (7.5 cm) length of Y* in (6 mm) 
twill tape under the stem of the eye and cross 
the ends. Pin the tape to the garment and 
whipstitch in place (A), making sure the 
stitches do not show on the finished side (B). 
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Snap fasteners 17 
Running stitch 145 


Types of snap fastener 

Snap fasteners, another kind of small fastener, have 
less holding power than hooks and eyes. Each snap 
has two parts—a ball half and a socket half. General- 
purpose metal snaps range in si/e from fine to 
heavy; finishes are either nickel or black. Clear 
nylon snap fasteners are also available. 

Another type is the no-sew snap, a strong fasten¬ 
er which is not sewn to the garment but floated into 
the fabric. No-sew snap fasteners also come in heaw- 
duty forms for use on overalls and canvas or leather 
garments, and with decorative tops for jeans and 
shirts. See packages for instructions. Covered snap 
fasteners are a good idea for jackets; instructions 
for making them are given at far right. 


Special applications 



An extended snap fastener is used on abutted garment edges. 
Attach ball half of snap to underside of one garment edge 
Position socket half at the other garment edge; whipstitch over 
only one of the holes to secure socket to edge 



Lingerie strap guards are attached to underside of a shoulder 
seam. Sew socket of snap fastener to seam, 3 A in (2 cm) from 
center of shoulder, toward neck edge. For a thread chain guard 
(above), start chain about IV 2 in (4 cm) from snap socket Form 
a IV 2 in (4 cm) chain (p 365). Take a few whipstitches over one 


Basic application 



To attach a snap, position ball half on underside of overlap far 
enough in from edge so it will not show; whipstitch over each 
hole. Position socket half on right side of underlap to align with 
ball, whipstitch over each hole. 



A hanging snap fastener can also be used for abutted gar¬ 
ment edges. Attach socket half to underside of one garment 
edge. To attach the ball half to the other edge, use the blanket 
stitch method for forming a thread eye (p. 365). 



hole of a ball half of snap; pass needle and thread through chain 
and fasten in garment For a tape guard (above), use a 2'A in 
(6 cm) length of tape. Turn under one end 'A in (6 mm), whip¬ 
stitch to garment IV 2 in (4 cm) from snap socket. Turn under 
free end of tape 5 /s in (1.5 cm) and sew ball half to underside 


Covering snap fasteners 

Hibric-c ovcrorl .snap fasteners are useful on j.u kvts 
as they are not apparent whe n the ganneut is worn 
open. Cover large snaps with a lightweight fabric 
that is rolor-inatehed to the garment, follow the 
instructions below, then attach the fastener to the 
garment. To keep the fabric covering from fraying, 
lighth coat the edges with cleat nail polish or a < om- 
inercial anti-fray solution before sewing to garment. 



1 For each snap half, 
cut out a circle of fabric 
twice the diameter of 
the snap Place small 
running stitches around 
and close to edge of 
fabric. Place snap half 
face down on fabric and 
draw up on stitches. 



2. Push covered ball 
half into covered 
socket half—this will 
cut the fabric and 
expose the ball 



3. Pull snap apart Draw 
stitches up tightly and 
secure Trim excess 
fabric on the underside, 
whipstitch over edges 
if necessary (A) Attach 
snap to garment (B) 

















































Tape fasteners 17 



Snap tape has the 

ball halves of snaps 
on one tape, the 
socket halves on the 
other. Halves snap 
together and pull 
apart just like regular 
snap fasteners. 



Eyes 



Hook-and-eye tape 

comes with the 
hooks on one tape, 
the eyes {usually 
round) on the other 
Fastens like ordinary 
hooks and eyes. 


Hooks 



Kvvwi sW> 7 

n n 

Vvi 



Hook-and-loop tape 
fasteners consist of 
one tape with looped 
nap, a second with 
hooked nap. Hooks 
lock onto loops when 
the two are pressed 
together, and unlock 
when pulled apart. 


Loops 


Types and uses 

Tape fasteners are made in three types, snap, hook 
and eye, and hook and loop. Tapes are practical fas¬ 
teners for cushion covers and loose covers, for chil¬ 
dren’s clothing, and for such items as quilt covers, 
because they permit easy removal for laundering. 

Since uses and applications differ, it is difficult to 
specify rules about extra fabric allowances for fin¬ 
ishing edges. If a pattern calls for a tape fastener, 
as those for infants’ clothes sometimes do, these 
allowances will be given. When you must determine 
for yourself how to cut fabric pieces, as with loose 
covers, the fabric allowances become your decision. 
Allow, for example, a double seam allowance for 
the underlap in a lapped application. 

The top and bottom edges of tape fasteners are 
usually caught into cross seams and need no fur¬ 
ther finishing. Never let the metal parts of any fas¬ 
tener extend into such seams. 


Applying tape fasteners 



Snap tape requires a lapped application because of the way 

the ball half must enter the socket half Both garment edges 
should be wider than the tapes; for greater strength, cut a 
double-width seam allowance for the underlap. Position the 
socket tape on underlap and stitch around all edges through all 
layers Place ball tape on underside of overlap, align ball halves 
with sockets, and stitch around all edges through all layers. For 
a less obvious application, stitch ball tape to underlayer of 
overlap, fold edge under, and stitch along free edge through 
all layers 




Hook-and-eye tape calls for a centered application because 
hooks and eyes must abut to be fastened As with snap fas¬ 
tener tape, both garment edges should be wider than the tapes 
To apply, position hook tape on the underlayer of one edge, 
with hooks along fold. Stitch through both layers around each 
hook. Fold edge and stitch through all layers along the free 
edge (make sure needle does not hit hooks). Stitch eye half to 
the opposite edge in the same way, aligning eyes with hooks 
and positioning eyes just beyond fold Again, make sure that 
the needle does not hit the metal parts of the fastener. 



Hook-and-loop tapes must be lapped for the two halves to 
fasten. Because the hooks and loops lock on contact, applica¬ 
tion to an open seam is best; this lets them stay separate dur¬ 
ing application Garment edges should be wider than tapes, for 
extra strength, cut a double-width seam allowance for the 
underlap. Position hook tape on underlap; stitch around all 
edges through all layers Align and position loop tape on over¬ 
lap; stitch through all layers. For a less obvious application, 
stitch the loop tape to underlayer of overlap, fold the edge 
under, and stitch along the free edge. 
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A good fit and wearing comfort are essentials in 
making clothes for men and children, as they are 
goals of sewing for women. For children’s wear, the 
special requirements are speed of construction, 
durability, ease of wear, and an allowance for 
growth. The special techniques for sewing for men 
and children are detailed here, starting in each case 
with the all-important matters of taking measure¬ 
ments and choosing patterns. For men’s clothing, 
there are clear, step-by-step instructions for making 
casual wear, pants, shirts, and even ties, designed 
to complement the information from your com¬ 
mercial pattern. For childrens clothing, the special 
techniques needed to achieve your sewing goals are 
covered, and there is a special section on making a 
child’s coat. The chapter concludes with a section 
on encouraging children to sew, and includes sug¬ 
gestions for simple projects to arouse their interest. 
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Introduction 


When sewing is done for men and children, some 
of the goals and certain techniques differ from 
those for womens garments. This chapter deals with 
those aspects that vary from the usual. To make 
clear how these variations fit into the customary 
procedure, a step-by-step checklist has been pro¬ 
vided for each of several garment types. These lists 
are not intended to take the place of your pattern 
direction sheet, but to supplement it, and to guide 

Selecting pattern size 

Pattern sizes for men and boys are grouped in three 
categories, each of them related to body build. A 
comparison of body types is shown at the right. (For 
Toddlers’ and Little boys’, see page 386.) To deter¬ 
mine the correct size, first take and record mea¬ 
surements on a chart like one on the opposite page. 
Compare the starred measurements with those in 
the size charts below. Select a jacket or coat size 
according to chest measurement, a shirt by the 
neckband size, pants according to waist measure¬ 
ment. If measurements fall between two sizes, buy 
the larger size for a husky build, the smaller size for 
one that is slender. When pattern types are grouped, 
jacket or shirt plus pants, for instance, choose the 
size by the chest measurement and adjust the pants, 
if necessary. 


Size range charts (inches/centimeters) 


BOYS' 



TEEN-BOYS' 



Size 

7 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

Chest 

26766 

27769 

28771 

30776 

32781 

3316785 

Waist 

23758 

24761 

25764 

26766 

27769 

28771 

Hip (sea*) 

27769 

28771 

29Vz775 

31779 

3216783 

34787 

Neckband 

11V? 7 30 

12731 

1216732 

13733 

1316734 5 

14735.5 

Heigh* 

48"/122 

507127 

547137 

587147 

617155 

647163 


MEN'S 


Size 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

Chest 

367 92 

38797 

407102 

427107 

447112 

467117 

Waist 

307 76 

32781 

34787 

36792 

39797 

427107 

H-p seat! 

37794 

39799 

417104 

437109 

457114 

477119 

Neckband 

1416737 

15738 

1516739 5 

16740 5 

1616742 

17743 

He-g t 

32781 

33784 

33784 

34787 

34787 

35789 


you in locating techniques that are to be found else¬ 
where in the book. Page numbers are listed along¬ 
side each step. 

In the construction of a mans garment, the prin¬ 
cipal goal is clothes with individual styling plus 
good fit. Since most men prefer results that resem¬ 
ble ready-to-wear or custom tailoring, the proce¬ 
dures for mens garments are adapted from 
manufacturers’ and tailors’ methods. Many of these 


techniques are complex, particularly those for a 
tailored jacket. It is advisable to have a basic knowl¬ 
edge of sewing and some sewing experience before 
undertaking such intricate projects. 

In sewing for children, two primary aims are 
durability and allowance for growth. Speedy com¬ 
pletion of the garment is also important. Hints and 
techniques in the children’s section, which begins 
on page 386, are based on these criteria. 














































Basic pattern alterations 112-122 


How to take measurements 

Directions for taking two sets of measurements are 
given below; for convenience, all can be taken at 
one time. Those in the first group (marked with 
asterisks) are used primarily for choosing a pattern 
si/e (see opposite page). They might also indicate 
the need for pattern adjustments. If the “difference" 
column shows an amount of V* in (1.25 cm) or 
more, the pattern needs to be adjusted b\ that dif¬ 
ference (see Pattern alterations section). 


Measurements in the second group (no asterisks) 
are usef ul f or achieving good fit. These can be com¬ 
pared with actual pattern dimensions to see if the 
pattern needs adjusting in these areas. 

The best way to take measurements is over an 
undershirt and lightweight pants—no belt. Use a 
flexible tape measure, and pull it snug, but not too 
tight. When measuring waist, out scam , and inscam , 
pants should be adjusted to the preferred wearing 


position I he notch depth i an be measured by the 
method that is given on page* 587, or it can be cal¬ 
culated instead by subtracting the inseam from the 
museum measurement. 

Measurements for growing hoys should be 
checked often to keep pact* with growth spurts. 
Arms and legs can grow longer without an accom¬ 
panying c hange in girth. If this happens, a length 
cuing of the present si/r may be all that is needed. 


Measurement chart 


MEASUREMENT YOURS PATTERN DIFFERENCE 


Height* 




Chest* 




Waist* 




Hip (seat)* 




Neckband* 




Shirt sleeve* 




Shoulder 




Arm length 




Pants 

outseam 




Pants 

inseam 




Crotch 

depth 



i_— 


FOR PATTERN SIZE: 



"Height: Taken standing 
with back against wall, 
no shoes. Place ruler 
on top of head; mark 
where ruler touches 
wall; measure from 
floor to mark on wall. 



Shoulder length From 
base of nock (shrug 
shoulders to locato it) 
to top of arm (raise 
arm shoulder high to 
locate the joint) 

"Shirt sleeve length 

From neck base at 
center back, along 
shoulder, over bent 
arm to the wrist 

"Neckband: Around 
neck at Adam’s apple 
plus additional ’/? in 
(1 25 cm) 

Arm length: From 
top of arm, over bent 
elbow, to wnstbone 

"Chest: Around the 
fullest part 

"Waist: With pants 
adjusted to wearing 
position, measure 
around area where 
waist seam rests 

"Hips (seat): Around 
the fullest part 

Pants inseam: Along 
seam on inside of leg 
to the hem (or desired 
length) 

Pants outseam: With 
pants adjusted to 
comfortable height, 
measure along the 
side *,earn from 
war.tkie to h«*rr» 

(or (jf r* d i< r gth) 
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Making pull-on shorts or pants 

The sewing techniques required for 
casual wear arc less complex than tai¬ 
loring methods. Only a basic knowl¬ 
edge of sewing is required to make 
these garments, although some special 
techniques are listed here. For other 
methods that apply to construction of 
pull-on shorts and pants, follow up the 
references given in the procedure 
checklist on the right. 

The most suitable fabrics for pull-on 
shorts or pants are lightweight weaves, 


or stretch knits such as napped knits 
or jerseys. These fabrics make a flexi¬ 
ble or light garment for comfort and 
convenience. Leisurewear is loose-fit¬ 
ting, so that, although a good fit is rec¬ 
ommended, measurements need not 
be as exact as with more formal wear. 

Tracksuit pants are a very popular 
pull-on style, featuring a casing with 
elastic and drawstring at the waist, 
patch or inside pockets, and stretchy 
knit bands at the ankle. 


Checklist/Pull-on pants procedure 


Check pattern measurements 371 

Adjust pattern fit: increase waist 118, decrease waist 119, finished length 115-116 
Cut out and mark 96-106 


Stitch and finish seams: knit seams 168, zigzagged, overlocked, overedged 160-161, 163 

Construct pockets, patch 87-91; inside 292-294 

Apply zipper: in ready-made knit cuffs 223, centered in leg seam 330, 
invisible zipper in leg seam 338-339 

Finish waistline: drawstring in casing 248; threading elastic in casing 248, stretch 
waistband 250; applied elastic waistband 260; decorative stretch waistband 261 

Finish cuffs: overlocked edges 304, turned and stitched 304; machine stitched 306, 
casings 276; stretchy knit bands 276-277 


Elastic and 
drawstring casing 

1. Stitch the center seam, 
leaving a % in (2 cm) gap, 

2 in (5 cm) from top on front 
to allow opening for elastic 
and drawstring insertion. 
Hand-baste seam allowance 
to garment in casing area for 

3 in (7.5 cm) for easier inser¬ 
tion of elastic. To make cas¬ 
ing, turn upper edge down 
1% in (4 5 cm) to wrong side 
of garment. Hand-baste close 
to the fold; press Stitch 

IV 2 in (4 cm) from fold. Make 
two more rows of stitching 
above the f-rst, at V 2 in 
(1 25 cm) intervals, to make 
three casings 



2. Cut two lengths of V 2 in 
(1.25 cm) elastic, each a 
comfortable waist measure¬ 
ment, plus V 2 in (1.25 cm). 
Fasten a safety pin to one 
end of a length of elastic; 
insert through the opening in 
the upper casing and pull the 
elastic through; lap ends 
V 2 in (1.25 cm) and stitch. 
Repeat process for second 
elastic, threading it through 
the lower casing. Slipstitch 
openings in upper and lower 
casings. 
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Slipstitch 146 
Hand basting 136-139 




3. Cut a length of Ve in 
(3 mm) -wide cord, a com¬ 
fortable waist measurement, 
plus 15% (40 cm). Fasten a 
safety pin to one end of the 
cord, insert through draw¬ 
string opening and thread 
through the middle casing. 
Knot both ends of cord. The 
waistband or casing is made 
the same way for pull-on 
shorts or pants. When the 
garment is worn, drawstring 
is adjusted and tied to allow 
a comfortable fit at the waist. 



























































Bar tack: hand-stitched 147; 
machine-stitched 154 


Pattern adjustments 113-116, 122 


Sewing for men and boys/easual wear 


Pants measurement chart 


PLACE TO MEASURE 

PANTS 

PATTERN 

DIFFERENCE 

Waist (at the seamline) 



Crotch front (from waist to inseam) 



" 1 111 

Crotch back (from waist to inseam) 



Hips (7 in 117 5 cm) below waist) 




Thighs (3 in 17 5 cmj below crotch seam) 




Outseam (waist to hemline) 




Inseam (crotch to hemline) 




Circumference of leg at knee* 




Circumference of leg at hem* 




*These measurements are needed only where an exact duplication of the pants style is desired 



Making pants 

The construction of mens pants involves a few tech¬ 
niques and some terminology (see Glossary of terms 
below) that are not encountered elsewhere. 
Directions for special techniques begin here and 
continue to page 3S3. For other methods that apply 
to pants construction, see pages listed in the 
Checklist for procedure, below right. 

A good fit is essential to well-made pants. The 
best and easiest way to achieve it is by adjusting the 
pattern dimensions to those of a pair that tits well. 
(The chart, right, indicates which measurements 
should be compared.) If yon do not have such a 
well-fitting pair, take the appropriate body mea¬ 
surements, as directed on page 371, and compare 
these with the patterns measurements. If lengthwise 
adjustments are needed, consult the Fitting chap¬ 
ter. Adjustments of up to 2 in (5 cm) in waist or 
hip circumference can usually be made at the cen¬ 
ter back seam. If you restyle the leg, make equal 
adjustments on both inseam and out seam so that 
the crease-line position will not be changed. 

Glossary of terms 

Bar tack; A reinforcement tack used at points of 
strain. Bar tacks can be made by hand (refer to 
Hand stitches for method) or by machine (see 
Machine facsimiles of hand stitches). 

Inseam: The seam on the inside of the leg. 

Outlet: Extra fabric allowance in pants, which is 
usually added to the center back seam and the top 
of the front in seam. 

Outseam: The seam that falls along the outside of 
the leg (the side seam). 

Overtacking; Three or four hand stitches in the 
same spot; used to hold two areas together. 
Pin-tack; Several machine stitches in the same stitch, 
made by lifting the presser foot slightly so the fab¬ 
ric does not feed; used to reinforce machine stitch¬ 
ing where the usual backstitching would be 
unsightly. 

Pocketing: A tightly woven, lightweight fabric of 
cotton or cotton-synthetic blend; used for inside 
pockets, the zipper fly stay and shield lining, also 
waistband facing in mens pants. 

Stay: A piece of fabric (usually pocketing) used to 
reinforce an area and prevent stretching. 


Checklist/pants procedure 


Check pattern measurements 371 

Adjust pattern: crotch seam 122; crotch allowance 374, 
center back seam allowance 374 

Cut out and mark: pants 96-10 6, crotch stay s 374 
Establish crease lines 374 

Stitch back darts 1 71__ 

Construct back po ckets, patch 287-291 , inside 375 _ 

Construct front pockets: patch 287-291, 
front-hip 304-305, m-seam 376 

Stitch outseams plain 157, with in-seam pocket 376 


Apply zipper boys' fly 336, men's fly 378-379 


Stitch inseams 157 


Attach waistbands 380-383 


Construct change pocket 377 


Anchor pocket tops 381 


Stitch crotch seam 381 

Finish waistband facings 380 383 

Construct belt carriers 383 

Attach pants hooks 364 

Hem pants turned-up heir 302 30/ c jO i .>7/ 
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Pockets: patch 287-291; front-hip 295; 
flap 298-299; separate welt 298-299 


Cutting additions for pants 


Establishing the crease line 



Extra back waist allowance is usually 
provided at the center back seam of 
men's pants. This makes adjustments 
possible in the waist and upper hip areas 
where they are most often needed in 
case of a weight gam. If your pattern 
does not have this provision, add it your¬ 
self before cutting out the pants: Draw 
a line, starting 1 in (2.5 cm) from the cut¬ 
ting line at the waist and tapering to the 
existing cutting line at the seat. Add the 
same amount (1 in [2.5 cm]) to the waist¬ 
band pieces. 



Extra crotch allowance should be 
added to the pants left front (or the right, 
if a man prefers) so they will fit com¬ 
fortably Do this by drawing an addition 
on the pattern piece at the center front 
seam and the inseam, as is shown. The 
addition is 3 A in (2 cm) at the crotch, and 
tapers to existing cutting lines at the 
waist, and at a point 5 in (12.5 cm) below 
crotch on the inseam. Cut both pants 
sections from the altered pattern piece, 
then trim the opposite side back to the 
original cutting line 



The addition of crotch stays gives 
extra life and durability to pants by lim¬ 
iting the possibility of stretching or rip¬ 
ping in this area. To add stays, cut two 
6 in (15 cm) squares of pocketing, fold 
each square diagonally to form a trian¬ 
gle. Position one triangle on the wrong 
side of each pants front, with the fold 
extending 2Va in (6 cm) from the inseam 
edge at the crotch, and tapering to meet 
the inseam edge about 6 in (15 cm) 
below the crotch. Baste. Trim raw edges 
of the stay to match the seam edges. 



Pants crease lines should 
be established before pro¬ 
ceeding with the construc¬ 
tion. Begin with back 
sections, folding each in 
half and aligning the mseam 
with the outseam. (To bring 
seam edges together at the 
top, it may be necessary to 
stretch the crotch area 
slightly upward. This can be 
done gently, and will give 
the crotch a slightly better 
curve.) Using a dampened 
press cloth, press the 
crease from the leg edge to 
3 in (7.5 cm) above crotch 
level. Repeat the procedure 
for pants fronts, pressing 
the creases from the leg 
edge to the waistline. 


Pants pockets 

Several different pocket styles are used for mens 
pants. Three types of inside pockets—a back-hip 
pocket, a front in-seam style, and a change pocket— 
are dealt with in this section. Directions for other 
types, such as front-hip and patch pockets, are 
described in the chapter on Pockets. 

Men’s pants pockets are rarely just decorative. To 
satisf actorily serve their many purposes, they should 
be smooth and sturdy, with opening edges neatly 
finished and reinforced. For smoothness, an inside 
pocket is usually made of pocketing (see Glossary, 
page 373), cut so that it extends to, and is later 
attached to, the waistline; the pocket sections are 
joined with a French seam. Constructed in this way, 
the pocket is strong and well supported to better 


withstand the downward thrust frequently exerted 
on it. For good appearance, opening edges are 
faced with pants fabric; the opening ends are bar- 
tacked for reinforcement. 

For ease in handling, most pants pockets are 
attached before the pants sections are joined—back 
pockets first, then the front ones. One exception is 
the change pocket, which is added after the waist¬ 
band is attached, but before the waistband facing is 
anchored inside. 

Instructions for the back-hip pocket (opposite 
page) and the change pocket (page 377) include 
explanations of how to cut the needed pieces and 
mark the placement. If you wish, you can add these 
pockets to pants not designed to include them. 


The pocket tab 

The back left pocket often has a tab closure to pro¬ 
tect the mans wallet. The way to construct it is 
explained below. Its insertion into a double-welt 
pocket is illustrated on the opposite page. 

From pants fabric, cut two 

pieces shaped as illustrated. 
Dimensions are 3 in (7.5 cm) 
long, 1 y h in (4 cm) across top; 

2 in (5 cm) across widest part; 

1 Va in (3 cm) each side of "V." 
Right sides together, stitch all 
but the top with a Va in (6 mm) 
seam. Trim corners diagonally; 
turn unit right side out; press. 
Make 5 /e in (1.5 cm) -long but¬ 
tonhole by hand or machine. 


V/2 
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Thread-marking 106 
Hand-worked buttonholes 357-358 


Single-welt and flap pockets 298-299 



Back-hip pocket 


A npical back-hip pocket has edges finished with 
pants fabric; the inside is cut from pocketing and 
extends to the waistline. Instructions are given here 
fora double-welt style. If you prefer a single-welt or 
a flap sole, cut the pocket sections as specified 
below, then follow directions in the chapter on 
Pockets for finishing the edges. Instructions below 
include a tab for securing the opening. An alter¬ 
native is a hand-worked buttonhole, centered verti¬ 
cally V '2 in (1.25 cm) below the pocket opening. 


Preparation: (1) Stitch the back pants darts, if any; slash 
them to within V 2 in (1 25 cm) of the points; press the 
darts open. (2) Thread-mark the pocket placement (If 
your pattern gives no placement indication, place the 
pocket 3 Vi in |9 cm] below waist, or at the bottom of 
the dart. Opening begins V /2 in [4 cml from the out- 
seam. is 5 V 2 in (14 cm] long, and aligns with the cross 
grain.) (3) From pocketing, cut two rectangles, each 
11 by 7 in (27.5 by 17.5 cm), for each pocket (4) From 
pants fabric, cut three rectangles (six for two pockets), 
each 6 Y* by V /2 in (16 by 4 cm). Two of these will be 
used for facings (welts) to bind the pocket edges; the 
third, for an underlay behind the pocket opening 



1. On wrong side of the left pants back, 
position one pocket section so that the 
top edge extends 1 in (2.5 cm) above 
the placement mark, the sides 3 /< in 
(2 cm) beyond each end. Baste it to the 
pants just above the mark. (This is called 
the inside pocket; the other section, 
added later, is called the outside pock¬ 
et.) If you are making two pockets, 
repeat for right pants back. 




2, Baste facings to right side of pants; 
make lengthwise edges meet at the 
placement mark, and ends extend V 2 in 
(1.25 cm) beyond the mark. Stitch fac¬ 
ings Va in (3 mm) from the mark, begin¬ 
ning and ending stitches V 2 in (1.25 cm) 
from each end. Starting at center of the 
mark, cut to each end, slashing through 
the pants and inside pocket. Take care 
not to cut beyond stitches. 




3. Gently push the facings through the 
slash to the wrong side. Working from 
the right side, fold and press facings to 
form Ya in (3 mm) welts, with their folds 
meeting at the center of the opening 
Baste facings to hold them securely in 
place. Stitch each welt in the seam 
groove, pin basting at both ends (see 
Glossary, p. 373, for method). Bar-tack 
both ends of the opening. 



4. Inside pants, trim upper facing to 
V2 in (1 25 cm) above pocket open¬ 
ing On lower part of pocket, mea¬ 
sure 6 V 2 in (16.5 cm) down from 
opening and trim excess fabric at 
bottom. Pin lower facing to pocket¬ 
ing Pul! pocket away from pants; 
stitch along bottom edge of facing 
Keep facing flat as you stitch, do not 
let it slide toward pocket opening 



If attaching a pocket tab, center it 
on upper facing, inside pants, but¬ 
tonhole at bottom. Baste or pm in 
place, then push tab through pock¬ 
et opening; see if buttonhole is far 
enough below lower welt to be eas¬ 
ily buttoned (If upper end of but¬ 
tonhole aligns with bottom of lower 
welt, this is adequate ) Reposition 
pocket tab if necessary 




In order to stitch the tab, pull 
upper facing and pocket away from 
pants, stitch through all layers (tab, 
facing, and pocket), close to the pre¬ 
vious stitching. Stitch again, V* in 
(6 mm) above the first stitching Trim 
excess fabric from top of tab. Push 
tab through the opening; mark the 
button position; sew the button 
securely in place 



5. Position underlay on outside 
pocket section so that one length¬ 
wise edge (will be bottom) is 5V '2 in 
(14 cm) from one end of pocket Pm, 
then stitch bottom edge of underlay 
Flip inside pocket toward top of 
pants, lay outside pocket over it, 
with underlay face up, its lower 
edge at top. Stitch sides and lower 
edges with V* in (6 mm) seam 



6 . Trim corners diagonally, turn pod' 
et wrong side out (underlay is now 
inside), work seams out to edgr- 
Press seam edges, then press under 
the top side edges ol the outside 
pocket V« in (6 mrn) Stitch sides and 
bottom of pocket again Vn m (3 mrr«) 
from edge Upper edge will later be 
trimmed to align with die ✓var f 
seam allowances (see p 381) 
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Pants in-seam pocket 


A front in-seam pocket is found most often in pants 
of a traditional or tailored style. The inside sections 
are cut from pocketing, and the pocket opening 
(which is sewn to the outseam) is faced with the 
pants fabric. 

Construction of this pocket is begun after the 
back-hip pockets are completed and before the pants 
outseam is stitched. Instructions include the addi¬ 
tion of a back stay, which serves to both reinforce 
and finish the back inside edge of the pocket. Ends 
of the opening are reinforced with bar tacks. 

This particular pocket fits well only in pants with 
a certain cut. It should not be attempted unless the 
pattern style is designed to incorporate it. If your 
pattern has front-hip or patch pockets, see the chap¬ 
ter on Pockets for directions. 



Preparation: (1) From pocketing fabric, cut four pocket 
sections, carefully indicating the opening edge with 
notches. (2) From the cross gram of pocketing, cut two 
pocket stays, each 1 Vi in (4 cm) wide and the length of 
the pocket opening plus I 1 /* in (3 cm). (3) From the 
lengthwise grain of the pants fabric, cut four pocket 
facings, each 2V< in (6 cm) wide and the length of the 
pocket opening plus I 1 /* in (3 cm). Cut notches on all of 
the facings to indicate pocket openings. (If your pants 
pattern provides separate pieces for the cutting of pock¬ 
et facings, use the pattern pieces instead.) 





Lay the front and back pocket sections, right side up, 
as shown Baste a facing to each section, positioning 
the front pocket facing along the edge and the back 
pocket facing Vi in (1 25 cm) from the edge, matching 
notches carefully Stitch along each inside facing edge. 
Repeat the procedure for the second pocket, reversing 
the pocket positions, so that the back pocket is on the 
left, the front pocket on the right. 



Pocket stay 
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Pockets: patch 287-291; front-hip 295 


1. With right sides 
together, stitch the 
front pocket to the 
pants front, between 
notches V 2 in 
(1.25 cm) from the 
edge. At each end of 
the stitch line, clip to 
the stitches and 
Vs in (3 mm) beyond 
(the clip should s /a in 
(1.5 cm) deep). 



4. With right sides 
together, stitch the 
back pocket to the 
pants back, between 
notches 5 /a in 
(1.5 cm) from the 
edge. Clip to the 
stitches at each end. 


2. Press the seam 
open, then fold the 
pocket to the wrong 
side and press again, 
placing the seam 
Va in (3 mm) from 
the fold Stitch in 
groove formed by 
first seam, pin at 
beginning and end 
of stitching. (See 
Glossary p. 373, 
for pin method.) 



5. Pull the two sides 
of the pocket away 
from the pants. 

Wrong sides together, 
stitch pockets with 
Va in (6 mm) seam, 
from the top edge to 
the lower notch for 
the pocket opening. 
Trim seam allowances 
to Va in (3 mm). Trim 
the corners diagonally. 


3. Baste the pocket 
stay to the wrong 
side of the pants 
back, aligning the 
bottom of the stay 
with the lower end of 
the pocket opening. 



6 . Press the pocket 
seam open. Turn the 
pocket wrong side 
out, work the seam 
out to the edge, then 
press again. Stitch the 
pocket a second time, 
Va in (6 mm) from the 
edge. Next, stitch 
front and back of 
pants together along 
the outseam, above 
and below the pocket 
opening; reinforce 
with backstitches at 
each notch 



























































































Bar tack, hand-stitched 147; 
machine-stitched 154 


Change pocket 



Tp 7. Between the bot¬ 
tom of the pocket 
opening and the top 
of the pants, trim the 
back seam allowance 
*j* to Vs in (3 mm). Press 
the outseam open. 
Fofd the pocket stay 
over the back seam 
allowance and press 
® Also fold and press 
the edge of the back 
pocket over the back 
pocket facing. 



8. Bring together the 
two folded edges of 
the stay and back 
pocket, baste. Stitch 
along the edge of 
the fold. This makes 
a neat finish for 
the pocket and, 
at the same time, 
reinforces it. 


9. On the right side 
of the pants, pufl 
the front edge of the 
pocket toward the 
outseam Bar-tack 
the ends of the pock¬ 
et opening, either by 
hand or machine, 
taking one stitch 
beyond the outseam. 


The change pocket, sometimes called a watch oi a 
ticket pocket, is an in-seam type, inserted just under 
the waistband on the right pants front; its opening 
is in the waist seam. An optional addition to any 
pants style, the change pocket is constructed after 
the waistband is attached* but before the waistband 
facing is completed. 



1. With right sides up, 
baste the facing to one 
pocket section with the 
top edges aligned, as 
shown. Stitch the lower 
edge of the facing 


Preparation: (1) Trim seam allowances to Vi in (I 25 cm) 
on waist and waistband (2) On right from waist seam, 
mark pocket position with first odge V « in (2 cm) from 
outseam. (3) From pocketing, cut two 4 in (10 cm) 
squares (4) From pants fabric, cut facing 2 by 3 Vi in (5 
by 9 cm). 


4. Fold the pocket down 
toward the pants, press, 
stitch along the edge of 
the fold, through both 
the pocket and the waist 
seam allowance 



'I- 

(2.5 

cm) 


2. Wrong sides together, 
stitch the two pocket 
sections with a % in 
(6 mm) seam, beginning 
and ending the stitching 
1 in (2.5 cm) from the 
top of each side, clip 
to the stitching. Trim 
corners diagonally; trim 
sides to Vs m (3 mm) 
Press seams open. 




5. Unpin the facing side 
of the pocket, baste it 
to the waistband scam 
allowance. With the 
wrong side of the waist 
band face up. stitch 
across top of the pock¬ 
et, as close as possible 
to the waistband seam 
Insert two ptns through 
the waistband seam, in 
line with the outside 
edges of the pocket 



3. Turn pocket wrong side 
out; work seams out to 
edge; press. Stitch again, 

Vs m (3 mm) from the edge 
Fold back and pm the faced 
side out of the way. Place 
the unfaced side against 
the pants waist (faced side 
underneath), aligning sides 
with pocket placement 
marks, top edge with edge 
of pants waist seam Stitch, 
Vi in (6 mm) from the edge, 
through pocket and waist 
seam allowance 


6, From the pants right 
side, make a bar tack at 
each pin mark, extending 
the tack Vs in (3 mm) 
above and below the 
waist seam To open the 
pocket, carefully remove 
the stitches from the 
waist seam, between 
the tacks 
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Zipper types 16 Fly-front zipper 336-337 

Pin-tack 373 


Pants zipper 


Cutting fly facing and shield 


A mail's pants zipper is applied in a fly closing that 
laps from left to right, the fly completed before the 
crotch seam is stitched. The method shown here is 
adapted from one used by many tailors and pants 
manufacturers. To follow these directions, you will 
need to cut a fly facing, shield, and shield lining, 
using your pants pattern for a guide, and substitute 
these pieces for the ones included in the typical pat¬ 
tern. The dimensions are suitable for all mens sizes 
up to 44. 

A pants zipper is recommended for use with this 
application. If this type is not available, or not suit¬ 
able for your fabric, an 11 in (28 cm) skirt zipper 
can be substituted. The zipper will be cut to the 
length of the fly opening when the application is 
complete. Besides a zipper, you will need half a yard 
(meter) of pocketing for fly stay and shield lining 
(see cutting instructions, right). 

For the fly front in boys’ pants, the method in the 
Zipper section is more suitable than the one here. 
Be sure, however, w r hen using that technique, to 
reverse the opening from right to left. 



2" (5 cm) 


Before cutting fly facing and shield, 

trim center front seam to Y? in (1.25 cm) 
on pants and pattern; cut notch on front 
seam allowance, 1 3 A in (4.5 cm) from 
inseam. On pattern, draw a guide for the 
facings—2 in (5 cm) wide at the top and 
1V 2 in (4 cm) wide at the bottom, ending 
1 Vi in (3 cm) from the inseam. 



Trace the facing guide twice to the wrong 
side of pants fabric (see first drawing). 
Mark one tracing left (L), the other right 
(R), cut them out. The left facing is usu¬ 
ally interfaced with pocketing, cut on the 
bias, using facing as pattern (above). This 
is called the fly stay because it reinforces 
and also supports the fly. 



The right facing becomes an extension of 
the pants called a fly shield. From the 
cross grain of pocketing fabric, using the 
facing as a guide, cut a fly shield lining, 
making it 3 in (7.5 cm) longer at the bot¬ 
tom and 3 A in (2 cm) wider along the inside 
(notched) edge. Clip into the lining Ye in 
(3 mm) at the bottom end of the shield. 



Baste stay to wrong side of left facing. Place 
closed zipper on facing, face down, with bot¬ 
tom stop V 2 in (1.25 cm) above the notch. Baste 
the zipper so that right edge of tape aligns with 
the facing edge at the bottom and is Y» in 
(6 mm) away at the top. Stitch zipper tape along 
left edge, then again Ya in (3 mm) from edge. 


With right sides together, baste facing to left 
pants front, taking care not to catch zipper. 
(Fold zipper back and, if necessary, pin to hold 
it out of the way,) Stitch facing from notch to 
waist edge, taking Y» in (6 mm) seam. Carefully 
cut the notch to Ya in (9 mm), so that it extends 
Ya in (3 mm) beyond the stitch line. 


Pull the facing out and away from pants, and 
press seam allowances toward it. If necessary, 
notch seam allowances on the curve so that 
the facing lies flat. From right side, stitch 
through the facing and all seam allowances, 
close to the seam. End the stitching and rein¬ 
force with a pin-tack at the notch. 


Fold facing inside pants, placing seam Ye in 
(3 mm) from fold. Baste close to seam to hold 
facing in position. From the right side, baste a 
guideline IY 2 in (4 cm) from the fold, tapering 
the line to Y 2 in (1.25 cm) opposite notch and 
extending it to pants edge 3 A in (2 cm) below 
the notch. Topstitch close to basting. 


























































Bar tack: hand-stitched 147; 
machine stitched 154 


Hand backstitch 135 


Stitching the right fly (shield) 



Stitch with Vt in (6 mm) 
seam, beginning at the top of 
the facing and ending at bot¬ 
tom edge of lining Notch 
curve Press seam open. 



2. Turn right side out, work 
seam out to edge and press, 
at the same time folding lin¬ 
ing edge under 'A in (6 mm). 
Baste. Clip inside edge of lin¬ 
ing along curve as shown, 
making clips y h in (1.25 cm) 
deep and V* in (6 mm) apart 



3. Fold under the front edge 
of the lining 3 A in (2 cm), 
aligning the fold with the 
edge of the facing. (The 
seam allowance should lie 
between the facing and the 
lining ) Press the fold, then 
baste it close to the edge. 



I shield lining in the basting.) Stitch through all 
1 layers, from notch to waist, placing stitches just 
to the left of the previous stitch line Clip the 
notch to the stitching. 



6. Open the zipper Inside the pants, press 
shield lining flat. Baste close to the fold, 
through all layers—shield, pants, and zipper 
The upper lining should completely cover the 
back of the shield The lower lining is left free 
and will be fmshed when pants are complet¬ 
ed (see Final steps, right) 




Final zipper steps 



4. With the zipper open, baste the right side of 
the fly shield to the back of the unattached half 
of the zipper. The zipper should be positioned 
so that the tape aligns with the facing edge, 
and the bottom stop is V? in (1 25 cm) above 
the notch Stitch through zipper and shield 
V* in (6 mm) from the edge Do not catch the 
shield lining in the stitching 



7. From right side of pants, stitch close to the 
left fly seam, pm-bastmg at the notch, keeping 
the zipper tape and fly shield flat as you stitch 
On each side of the zipper, stitch across the 
top of the tape, V? in (1 25 cm) from the cage 
of the pants. Trim the tops of the zipper even 
with the pants edge 



After waistband and crotch seam 

have been stitched, pull the bottom of 
the left fly slightly to the right so fly 
shield seam is covered Bar-tack by 
hand or machine, extending the tack 
one or two stitches into the right front. 



irnide the parts. - r w thn .w« * r d cf 
thr * y ha *g to thia crotc- it v tilb w 
ancos with tu y h*c< f Ultf -c- 
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Catchstitch (blind) 143 
Grading seam allowance 159 


Pants waistbands 

The methods for constructing a waistband for mens 
pants vary according to the pattern, the fabric, and 
the waistband material. The following directions, 
however, are common to all methods. 

The waistband is cut of garment fabric in two sec¬ 
tions, one for the right side of the body and one for 
the left. Each section is sewn to the corresponding 
pants half, then the back seam of garment and waist¬ 
band are sewn in one step. This makes any future 


waist alterations easier. (The top 1 to 1 V\ in [2.5 to 
3 cm] of the back waistband seam may be left open 
in a “V” for greater comfort.) The left waistband 
must be cut longer than the right so that it equals 
fly facing and whatever extension is allowed for 
waistband fasteners. 

The facing for the waistband is rarely of the gar¬ 
ment fabric; instead, a firmly woven, lightweight 
fabric, such as pocketing, is used. The reinforce¬ 


ment is often a special stiffener, similar to buckram, 
instead of regular interfacing. 

The waistband seam holds the front and back I 
pocket tops securely in place. 

Follow our instructions carefully; the cutting of 
the pieces and the point at which the waistband is 
applied may differ from the pattern s specifications. 
Leave crotch seam unstitched until directed to join 
waistband sections at center back. 


Using professional waistbanding 

There are several products available for supporting 
a pants waistband. Professional waistbanding is a 
flexible woven synthetic product that has been heat- 
set to precise widths from Va to 2 in (2 to 5 cm). 
Purchase it in the exact width desired for the fin¬ 
ished waistband. Do not cut it to make it narrower; 
this will remove the folded edge and expose sharp 
cross-yarns that could penetrate fabric and scratch 
skin. (Note: technique using this product is shown 
with a left front extension.) 



2. Lap the waistbanding over waistband seam allowances, align¬ 
ing long edge with the stitching on the seamline. End of waist¬ 
band ng should be % in (1.5 cm) from front edge of each 
section. Stitch close to edge through all layers. 



5. To sew center back seam and waistband, lift facing up; pin 
seam, matching cross seams Stitch, press open; fold facing to 
inside of wa stband (For a V-shaped opening at top of waist¬ 
band. see Step 6, opposite page ) 
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Cutting: Cut the left waistband in a length to fit from 
the raw edge of the back seam to the finished edge at 
the front plus 3 in (7.5 cm). Cut right waistband to fit 
from edge of back seam to finished edge of fly shield 
plus % in (1 5 cm). The width should equal width of pro¬ 
fessional waistbanding plus 1V 2 in (4 cm) Cut facing sec¬ 
tions the same length but 2 in (5 cm) wider than 
waistbanding, placing them on the true bias of the pock¬ 
eting. Cut waistbanding to equal length of waistband 
sections minus % in (1.5 cm). 



Crotch 

seam 



6. Press facing into position on inside of garment, keeping seam 
allowances of waistline seam toward top of waistband Baste 
facing to pants along waistline seam. From right side, stitch in 
seam groove, through the facing. 




3. Stitch facings to waistbands with a 5 /s in (1.5 cm) seam, right 
sides together. Grade seam allowances; press toward facing 
Turn free edge of facing under 1 in (2.5 cm), press. Fold facing 
down, press a crease where waistband touches stiffener. 


4. Turn facing back to the right side. Match inside of pressed I 
crease to the top edge of the stiffener. Stitch across the front 
ends on each section Trim seam and clip across corners diag¬ 
onally, as shown. 



An alternative method: Machine-stitch V 2 in (1.25 cm) from 
lower edge of facing to hold fold in place. Secure facing to 
waist seam with a blind catchstitch, using machine stitches as 
a guide for placement of stitches on facing. 
























































































































































Interfacing selection 84 Slipstitch (even) 146 
Grain in fabrics 96-97 Pants zipper 378-379 


Tailored waistband 

This smooth, flat, flexible waistband, made with 
hand-finishing, is the one used b\ professional tai¬ 
lors in the pants of fine suits. 

The stiffener should be more flexible than for 
other methods Professional tailors use buckram, 
sold by the vard (meter) in specials shops and 
departments. If buckram is not available, von can 
substitute a very heavy grade of hair cloth. 



1. Lap one long edge of the buckram or hair cloth V* in (6 mm) 
over the wrong side of the waistband section Stitch through 
center of lapped edges. When folded, this is the top edge. 


I he instructions given here (for a finished waist¬ 
band width of l^i in [4.5 cm]) work best when the 
finished waistband width is less than 2 in (5 cm). 
The zipper should be in the pants, but the crotch 
seam should still be open, when construction is 
begun. Cut the buckram strips on the bias. Cut the 
waistband sections from the garment fabric on the 
lengthwise grain (see Grain in fabrics, pp. ( .)(>- ( .)7). 



waistband fabric is now at top edge of buckram. At lower edge, 
trim buckram even with fabric; stitch the two together 


Cutting: Wmstband sections should bo cut to length 
equal to waist seamhno from edge to edge of oach half 
plus Vb in (1 5 cm) Width is ?V< in (7 cm) Facings and 
finishing strips aio cut the same length as waistband 
sections, from cross gram of pocketing Facings aio 
2’/? in (6 5 cm) wide, finishing stops 1 Vi in (4 cm) wide 
Buckram Same size as waistband, cut on th© bias grain 
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3. So that pockets will not be caught into the waistline soam 
when the waistbands are stitched on, pm the top edges of the 
pockets down out of the way 



4. Working with the waistband side up, pin left waistband to 
left pants half. Front edge of waistband should extend 5 /s in 
(1.5 cm) beyond finished edge of pants. Stitch, then trim seam 
allowances to Vi in (1.25 cm). Repeat for right side 



5. To secure pockets to waistline seam, first adjust them so 
they lie flat. Baste top edges to waist seamlme. Waistband up, 
stitch through center of waistband seam allowance, catching 
pockets. Trim pockets to V « in (6 mm) above seam allowance. 



6. Sew crotch seam with one leg inside the other, right sides 
of fabric together Stitch, beginning at bottom of zipper and end¬ 
ing 1 V* in (3 cm) from top edge of waistband (for the comfort 
“V”), stretching seat area slightly as you stitch 


Finishing strip 



7. Fold facing finishing strips in half lengthwise With right sides 
together, stitch them to one long edge of each of the facings, 
making a V* in (6 mm) seam. Press seam flat to embed the 
stitches, but do not press strips away from facing. 




8. With finishing strip between wrong side of pants and fac¬ 
ing. hand-sew facing seam allowance to seam allowance of 
waistband, using a running stitch Facing will cover center back 
seam. Leave facing loose at back seam and zipper 


9. Press under remaining c*dgr*s 1 * far g % ir |1 2b Cf ) j! 
around, and slipstitid to w**sth*r J odg vi at tot and r d a . 
Overbaste facing f niching tnp* tc pocket * nt efr f 
front pockets, at cenn-f i*r back r*x> rt p 3/h 


& (Ail 
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Waistband stiffening 19 
Slipstitch (uneven) 146 


Using pants waistbanding 

This technique uses a specially designed product 
called mens pants waistbanding with extremely 
durable results. It is a combination of waistband 
stiffener and facing; the stiffener is a sturdy inter¬ 
facing and the facing is nylon with a woven insert 
edged with rubber. Facing and stiffener are joined 


to the waistband at the lower edge; the top is left 
open for sewing to the waistband at the last stage. 

In this method, the ends of the waistbanding are 
machine-stitched to waistband seam allowances at 
center back and front for maximum durability. 
Waistbanding is secured all around the waist seam. 


Cutting Waistband sections should be cut to length 
equal to the waist seamline of each half from edge to 
edge plus 5 /s in (1.5 cm); to a width 1 Va in (3 cm) wider 
than the facing part of the waistbanding. Waistbanding: 
Same length as waistband sections. 



1. Right sides together, stitch waist¬ 
band sections to pants with a 5 /s in 
(1.5 cm) seam. Press under lower 
edge of facing Vi in (1.25 cm). Place 
waistband top between facing and 
stiffener to overlap stiffener % in 
(1.5 cm) Stitch close to facing fold 
through all thicknesses 


2. Fold top edge of facing over stiff¬ 
ener and stitch. Finish front edge of 
each section by turning waistband- 
mg right sides together, and sewing 
across ends with a % in (15 cm) 
seam. Trim and grade seam; clip con 
ner diagonally. Turn band right side 
out, press a crease at top edge 


3. To form center back seam, first 
open out waistbanding so it will not 
be caught in seam. Stitch the entire 
seam from crease at top of waist¬ 
band (or from 1 Va in [3 cm] below for 
a comfort "V") to zipper in the front. 
Press seam open, seam allowances 
back on unstitched waistbanding 


4. To finish back edges, fold the 
waistbanding so right sides are to¬ 
gether. Work on half of garment at 
a time Open out center back seam 
allowance, match its edge to edge 
of waistbanding. Stitch in pressed 
seam allowance crease of waist¬ 
banding the width of waistband. 


5. Turn the waistband right side out. 
To finish the waistband, stitch in the 
groove of the seam from the right 
side of the garment. Stitch through 
all thicknesses. The rubber edging 
on the woven insert of this pants 
waistbanding will grip a shirt and 
keep it from riding up 


Using elastic waistbanding 

This waistband method can be used with knit fab¬ 
rics. It is ideal for them because it takes advantage 
of the fabric’s stretchability, and at the same time 
gives the waistband a sturdy support that will not 
roll over. The elastic used, a strong waistband elas¬ 
tic, serves as both facing and interfacing. It is sold 
by the yard (meter), in various colors, and is VA in 


(3 cm) wide. Even when stretched a great deal, this 
elastic will not decrease in width. 

You should purchase enough elastic to fit both 
waistband sections. Usually, the waist measurement 
plus 8 in (20 cm) is sufficient. The left waistband is 
cut with an extension to allow for finishing the front 
edge with garment fabric. 


Cutting: Waistband sections should be cut to length 
equal to the waist seamline of each half, plus an extra 
amount equal to the .zipper fly facing on the left half and 
an additional 5 /s in (1.5 cm) on the right. Width is that of 
the elastic plus 1 Va in (3 cm). Elastic: Length equal to 
waistbands minus zipper facing on left. 



1. Lap wrong side of ridged edge of 
elastic '/a in (6 mm) over right side 
of one long edge of wa stband. On 
left half, match end of elastic to 
Deginncig of extension Stitch 


2. Right sides together, sew waist¬ 
band to pants; trim seams to V 2 in 
(1 cm) Fold elastic and Va in (6 mm) 
of waistband to wrong side. On left 
side, trim elastic over zipper. 


3. Fold the extension to inside of 
waistband; turn under seam allow¬ 
ances all around and slipstitch in 
place. Whipstitch cut end of elastic 
to zipper facing. 


4. To finish right-hand side, fold 
waistband, right sides together 
Stitch across end, aligning stitching 
with edge of pants front. Trim seam 
and turn waistband right side out. 


5. Stitch center back seam, leaving 
elastic open. Turn waistband to 
inside; turn ends of elastic in on a 
diagonal, and baste each securely to 
center back seam allowances. 
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Iron-on interfacings and their application 91 
Slipstitch (uneven) 146 


Waistband with iron-on interfacing 

In this method, the width of the waistband is not 
limited by the width of the stiffener; the interfacing 
may be cut to any desired width. Select a sturdy 
grade of iron-on interfacing. The construction 
method is the same as for the tailored waistband, 
page 381, beginning with Step 3. 


Cutting Waistband sections, facings, and finishing 
strips: Cut these the same as for a tailored waistband, 
p. 381, in the chosen width. Interfacing should be cut 
to the finished size of the waistband; trim away all seam 
allowances 


Match edges of interfacing to seamlmes of wrong side 
of waistband Iron in place, proceed with tochmque 


Belt carriers 

Belt carriers appear on most mens pants, the excep¬ 
tion being those made with an elastic waistband. 
There are usually seven such carriers, evenly spaced 
around the waistline seam, with one carrier located 
at center back. If the waist is very large more car¬ 
riers should be added. 

Carriers wary in width and length to suit the pants 
style and belt width. In general, the wider or heav¬ 
ier the belt, the wider the loops should be to sup¬ 
port the weight. The total length of a carrier should 
equal the belt width plus 1 V\ in (3 cm) to allow the 
belt to slip through easily. 

There are three ways to make belt carriers. The 
first method is quick and easy, and the selvage need 
not be used if the fabric is a firmly constructed knit. 
The second method is preferred for fine, tailored 
pants in any fabric. The third method is an alter¬ 
native suitable for very crisp, firmly woven, light¬ 
weight fabrics only. 


Preparation of belt carriers 


I 
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Method 1. Cut a strip 
of garment fabric along 
the selvage, three times 
the desired finished 
width, and the total 
length needed for all 
carriers. Fold strip into 
thirds, with raw edge of 
fabric on the inside and 
the selvage on the out¬ 
side. Stitch close to 
edge on both long 
sides, through all thick¬ 
nesses. Cut into lengths 
for individual earners. 
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Method 2. Cut a strip of 
garment fabric along the 
selvage, twice desired 
finished width of carriers 
plus Va in (6 mm), and 
total length needed for 
all carriers. Press under 
Va in (6 mm) on raw 
edge. Lap selvage over 
turned edge and stitch 
in place with an uneven 
slipstitch, being careful 
not to stitch through to 
right side. Sew a few 
securing stitches at 
beginning and end of 
each carrier length. Cut 
strip into carriers. 



I 

i 

| 


Method 3. If strips 
cannot be placed on the 
selvage, cut a strip of 
fabric twice the desired 
width of the finished 
carrier plus ’/? in 
(1 25 cm), in a length 
sufficient for all carriers 
Press under Va in 
(6 mm) on both long 
edges. Fold strip in half 
lengthwise, carefully 
matching the folded 
edges Press Topstitch 
close to both edges. 

Cut strip into the individ¬ 
ual lengths needed for 
each carrier 



Marking location of carriers: Locate a earner at center back, 
one at each side seam, and halfway between each side seam 
and centers front and back. Baste a mark /« in (6 mm) below 
top edge of waistband and A in (6 mm) below waistline seam 
(or lower, if the belt is wider than the waistband) 


To attach carriers (except at center back), 
fold Va in (6 mm) at each end, press Place 
one fold Ve in (3 mm) above top waistband 
mark, the other fold 7« in (3 mm) below 
lower mark Machine-stitch 


To attach center back carrier where 
there is a V-shaped opening at th^ top of 
waistband, place one end of the carrier 
wrong side up just below the end of the 
"V" Stitch across the width of the* 


carnal at the bottom of the V-haped 
opening, as shown Bring tl 
down over the waistband, fold th* f-'hrr 
end irndet * *n € mrni j tew if | j I ar <- 
below the ■ * -m Pm 
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Hand basting 136-139 Trimming and grading seams 159 

Flat-felled seams 162 


Making a shirt 

Although a mans shirt may seem a masterpiece of 
precision, it requires little more than regular sewing 
techniques, very carefully executed. 

Listed at the far right are the steps, in order, for 
constructing a shirt. The numbers after each step 
are the pages on which an explanation of that tech¬ 
nique can be found. Because styles vary, not all steps 
will apply to every shirt. 

The traditional scam choice for men’s shirts is the 
flat-felled seam, preferred because it gives a uni¬ 
formly clean finish. The fell, or overlap, is usually 
on the inside of the shirt, the exact opposite of most 
other applications, in which the flat-felled seam is 
formed on the right side. The result is one visible 
row of stitching (rather than two) on the right side 
of the garment. This and the other recommended 
techniques ensure that there are no exposed raw 
edges anywhere in the shirt. 

Classic shirt yoke 

The classic shirt yoke is fully lined so that all seams 
are enclosed. In the first of these two techniques, 
the yoke is topstitched in place along the front seam; 



Step 1, both methods: Right sides together, baste the yoke 
to the shirt back. Baste the right side of the yoke facing to the 
wrong side of the shirt back. Stitch a 5 /s in (1.5 cm) seam, 
sewing through all three layers. Grade seam allowances, leav¬ 
ing yoke seam allowance the widest. Press yoke and facing up, 
always from shirt, into yokes permanent position. 


Checklist/shirt procedure 


v r ' 



Adjust pattern fit 113-116, 118-121 


7 / 


„ Lay out pattern, cut out shirt 96-105 


j; 


Transfer pattern markings 106 

Attach pockets and shirt tabs 287, 289 




Attach yoke 384-385 


Shirt front A 

j//f jA 

/\i [J 

Construct collar: insert collar stays 385; 

attach interfacing 385; join collar sections 239; 
attach to band 239; attach band to neckline 240 



fy 

Construct sleeve plackets 279 

I 


The direction of the fell, or 

overlap, is very important. On 
the sleeve seam and the side 
seam, the overlap goes 
toward the back; on the 
y shoulder seam, the overlap 

goes toward the front; on the 
armhole seam, away from 
the sleeve. 

Set in the sleeves 269 

Stitch underarm seams of sleeves and shirt 269 

Construct and attach cuffs 280-281 

Hem shirt 306 

Make buttonholes 355-357 

Attach buttons 361-362 


it may also be topstitched at the back seam, if you 
like. The second method uses machine sewing 
throughout, but no topstitching. It is not difficult, 



Topstitched method: Topstitch yoke seam if desired (not 
shown). Baste right side of yoke facing to wrong side of front 
shoulder seams. Stitch; press seam toward facing. Trim V* in 



Couture method: Do not topstitch yoke seamline. Baste right 
side of yoke facing to wrong side of shirt fronts at shoulder 
seam. Right sides together, match shoulder seams of yoke and 


but demands care in positioning for the stitching 
of front shoulder seams. Make fitting pleat at cen¬ 
ter back before starting either yoke. 



(6 mm) from the yoke shoulder seam; turn under and press the 
remaining y h in (1 25 cm). Match folded edge to yoke facing 
seamlme; topstitch. Baste neck and shoulder edges together. 



shirt front. (Shirt will be between yoke and yoke facing.) Stitch 
through yoke, shirt front, and yoke facing. Turn shirt to right 
side and press. 
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Hand basting 136-139 Slipstitch 146 

Worked buttonholes 355-357 


Western shirt yoke 



The western-style shirt yoke is basically a big applique sewn 
on over the shoulder area of the shirt. Unlike the traditional 
yoke, it is not an integral part of the shirt 

1. With wrong sides together, stitch the shoulder seams of the 
shirt and press them open. 



2 Right sides together, stitch yoke sections together at shoul¬ 
der. Trim and grade, making front seam allowance the widest; 
press toward back Stitch on seamline of pointed edges; trim 
seam allowances to V* in (6 mm). Press under, rolling stitching 
slightly to underside, clip as needed 



3. Pm yoke to right side of shirt as shown, matching mat kings 
and shoulder seams and carefully aligning edges of neck and 
armholes, baste yoke in place Topstitch yoke along shoulder 
seams then along folded seam allowances on front and back 
Baste neck and armhole edges together 


Shirt collar stay 

Collar stays are plastic strips with one pointed end 
that are used to support the front of a collar and 
prevent the collar point from curling upward. 

Stays are an optional detail, but you must decide 
before beginning collar construction if you will use 
them. Collar stays are not readily available in shops, 
but you can make your own quite easily using a 
sheet of fairly rigid plastic. Cut the stay in the shape 
illustrated at right, long enough to reach diagonal¬ 
ly from the collar roll to the finished collar point 
(the topstitching, on most collars). Round off the 
cut edges with an emery board. 

Note: Iron-on interfacing cannot be used in a 
stayed collar, because the pocket for the stay is 
formed between interfacing and under collar. 



2. The mark at the end of the stay is for a buttonhole Baste 
or iron a small square of interfacing onto wrong side of under 
collar under the buttonhole mark. Make machine- or hand¬ 
worked buttonholes on right side exactly at mark on under col¬ 
lar. Carefully open buttonholes 



1 On the right side of the under collar, center a stay diagonal¬ 
ly between the collar edges at each corner, with the point 5 /e in 
(15 cm) from the corner (Place it V? in (1.25 cm) from the cor¬ 
ner if there is to be no topstitching ) Lightly, with a lead pencil, 
mark each side of the stay Then mark straight across the end, 
making mark slightly longer than the width of the stay. Using a 
ruler, draw parallel lines from the end mark to the collar point 



3. Baste interfacing to the wrong side of the under collar Stitch 
along the parallel lines so that a pocket is formed for the stay 
Complete collar construction SLp stay into pocket The end 
should protrude about V* in (6 mm) from the buttonhole to per¬ 
mit easy removal for laundering 


Ups on making men's ties 


1. A tie is cut on the bias, so any fabric choice should 
be viewed from this angle before purchase A stripe, for 
example, will become a diagonal. 

2. Because a tie is cut from the bias gram, it is more 
economical (because it avoids wasted fabric) to pur 
chase an extra 4 in (10 cm) and make two ties from tho 
same piece of fabric. 

3. There are two types of interfacing especially for ties, 
one type is made of wool (or a wool and rayon blend) 
and can be dry-cleaned only, the other is composod of 
synthetic fibers and is washable If you have to use 
another type of interfacing, choose ono that has a fair 
amount of body without being too stiff, or use two lay¬ 
ers of a type that is of medium weight and softness 

4. When any tie is being worn, the bottom tip should 
reach to the top of the belt After determining the prop 
er length for the tie, compare it with that of the pattern 
adding or subtracting length as needed at the center 
seam. Remember to alter the interfacings by the same 
amount. 

5. For easier consol in hand stitching and pressing, cut 
cardboard pieces to the finished shape of each end of 
the tie, and place them inside the tie until stitching and 
pressing are completed 

6 . The finished edges of the tie should be rolled, not 
flattened, do not put the full weight of the iron on the 
tie while pressing Use a kghtweight press cloth and. 
holding the iron just above it, allow steam to penetrate 
for a few seconds 

7. To keep the narrow end in place when the tie is worn, 
sew a loop of ribbon or fabric to the underside of the 
wide end about 6 in (15 crn) from the po-it Mftte the 
loop equal to the width of the narrow »KKi plb" V? m 
(1 25 cm) Turn the end* of the loop under r (0 mrr j 
and slipstitch each in place 
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Introduction 

There is probably no sewing activity so immediate¬ 
ly satisfying as sewing for children. You get quick 
results, for one thing, because the garments have 
smaller dimensions. Also, more shortcuts can be 
taken in techniques. Childrens garments should be 
constructed to survive vigorous activity and endless 
washings. Other special considerations include pro¬ 
viding room for sudden growth spurts, and plan¬ 
ning garments that are easy to put on. 


Size range charts (inches/centimeters) 


BABIES' 

Age 

Newborn (1-3 months) 

6 months 


Weight 

7-13 lbs/3-6 kg 

13-18 lbs/6-8 kg 

Height 

17-24743-61 


24-2616761-67 

TODDLERS' 

Size 

Vi 

1 2 

3 

4 

Breast or chest 

19748 

20715 21753 

22756 

23758 

Waist 

19748 

1916750 20751 

2016752 

21753 

Approx height 

28771 

31779 34787 

37794 

407102 

Finished dress length 14735 5 

15738 16740 5 

17743 

18746 

CHILDREN'S 

Size 

1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

Breast or chest 

20751 21753 22756 23758 24761 

25764 

Waist 

1972750 20751 2016752 21753 21W'/55 22756 

Hip 

— — 

— 2476' 

! 25764 

26766 

Back waist length 

> 8%721 8/6722 9723 916724 10725.5 

10167 27 

Approx height 

31779 34787 37794 407102 437109 

467117 

Finished length 

17743 18746 19748 20751 

22756 

24761 

GIRLS' 

Size 

7 

8 10 

12 

14 

Breast 

26766 

27769 2816773 

30776 

32781 

Waist 

23758 

2316760 2416762 

2516765 

2616767 

Hip 

27769 

28771 30776 

32781 

34787 

Back waist length 

> 1V6729 5 

12731 12V.7325 13'/ 2 734 5 

14% 7 36 

Appro/, height 

507127 

527132 567142 

58167149 

617155 


CHUBBIE 


Size 

816c 

1016c 

1216c 

14!6c 

Breast 

30776 

31X780 

33784 

3416788 

Waist 

28771 

29774 

30776 

31779 

Hip 

33784 

3416788 

36792 

3716796 

Back waist length 

1216732 

1316734 

14735 5 

147*7375 

Approx height 

527132 

567142 

58167149 

617155 


Selecting pattern type and size 

Patterns for children’s clothes are grouped into 
several types, intended to reflect in their styling the 
size and physical development of the average child 
at certain ages. For purposes of identification, the 
pattern groupings are named to correspond with 
the different stages in a child’s growth. You should 
not assume, however, that just because your child is 
a toddler, he or she will automatically fit into the 
toddler size range. A child who is not yet walking 


may be larger than the largest set of measurements 
in the toddler range. 

To make an accurate size selection, you must mea¬ 
sure your child and compare his or her individual 
measurements with those listed for each pattern 
type to see which type and what size most closely 
approximates the child’s own measurements. The 
object is to choose a pattern type and size that fits 
with as few alterations as possible. 


The captioned figures below represent 
the groupings of pattern types for 
children's wear. (For boys, see p 384.) 
To make an accurate choice, measure 
your child and compare body measure¬ 
ments with those listed in the chart at 
left to determine which pattern type 
and size is suitable. 



Babies' patterns 
are for infants who 
do not yet walk 
There is a diaper 
allowance, and 
styles are usually 
suitable for both 
boys and girls. 



Toddlers' sizes are 
for the stage of 
development 
between a baby and a 
child. A diaper 
allowance is included, 
and styles often suit 
both boys and girls. 





Children's sizes have 
the same breast and 
waist measurements 
as Toddlers' but are 
meant for a taller 
child, so shoulder, 
arm, and dress 
lengths are longer. 


Girls' sizes are for 
the figure that has 
not yet begun to 
mature. Sizes are 
comparable to those 
for boys (see p. 384) 
but the height is 
greater for girls. 


Chubbie sizes are 
for the growing girl 
whose weight is 
above average for 
her age and height. 
The height range is 
approximately the 
same as for Girls' 
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Basic pattern alterations 112-122 


Taking measurements 


Two sets of measurements must he taken for chil¬ 
drens clothes. One set is used to select the correct 
pattern si/e (and to help with alterations); the other 
is used only for the alterations that ma\ he needed 
to make the pattern fit better. 

When using the two sets of measurements* it is 
important to remember that the first set is com¬ 
pared with the measurements on the hack oj the pat 
tan envelope ; the second set with measurements of 


Measurement chart 


Measurements for pattern selection 

MEASUREMENT 


CHILD 


PATTERN 

ENVELOPE 


DIFFERENCE 


Weight 
(for babies) 


. | 


Height 


i 


Breast 




Waist 




Hips 




Back waist 
length 




Finished 
dress length 





Measurements for pattern alterations only 

PATTERN 

MEASUREMENT CHILD PIECE EASE DIFFERENCE 

Arm length 



None* 

Shoulder length 


1 

None 

Crotch depth 



Up to 72 in 
(1 25 cm) 

Pants inseam 



Up to 7a in 
(1 25 cm) 

Pants outseam 


None 


Tor fitted sleeve; add extra length for full sleeve 


the actual pattern pieces. When comparing llu* sec¬ 
ond set. vou will need to know how much you should 
add for ease'; on the first set, ease will be taken can* 
of when diflerences, if any, between the bode and 
the measurement on the pattern envelope are rec¬ 
onciled, This reconciliation is accomplished In 
means of basic pattern alterations. 

Another way to check measurements is to com¬ 
pare the pattern's with those of a garment that fits 


the child well. Otherwise, me asure tlu* iluicl ovci 
undergarments only. Tse a tape* measme tli.it will 
not stretch. (Trek a child’s measurements often; 
they c an change rapidly. Also, height can sometimes 
inc rease with no c hange in circumference. 

If a child's measurements fall between si/cs, it is 
generally wiser to choose the* largei si/r. Record 
measurements on com chart in pencil, to allow for 
frequent re-recordings as changes ocean. 



Breast: Under arms over fullest part 
of chest at front, just under the 
shoulder blades at back 
Waist: Around natural indentation 
(tie string around muddle and have 
child bend sideways, the string wilt 
settle at the waistline) 

Hips: Around fu»est part of buttock* 


Back waist length: Prominent 
bone at base of neck to waist 
Shoulder length: Base of neck 
(have child shrug shoulders to 
locate it) to prominent bone at 
outer shoulder 

Arm length: From top of arm 
over bent e«bow. to wrist 




Height: Have child 
stand with back 
against wall, no 
shoes Place uMt 
on top of t odd 
md*k whore rulr-r 
touches r f*?urf: 
from fk>rpr to rn 


Crotch depth: With chad 

seatod on a hrn char 
foot flat on flooi ria is jr« 
from wan t to ct # < t 
Or o ensure a p*M C*f 
p*nti tl.it f t t)- chH 
//fill im.d iwbif *:t thti 
,'t fr*-r- t)a c ! - - • 
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Special sewing hints 


Providing room to grow 


1. For speed, modifications of mass 
production techniques can be applied. 
The basic idea is to group similar tasks, 
doing as much of one as is practical 
before changing to another. For exam¬ 
ple, you might cut out several garments 
at once, complete as much stitching as 
possible (even on unrelated units) 
before pressing; press a number of 
areas before returning to the machine; 
set any hand sewing aside for a time 
when you will be sitting still anyway— 
while you are watching television, for 
instance. 

2. For durability, substitute machine for 
hand stitches wherever it is practical 
and not unsightly to do so. (To baste 
down facings, for example.) 

3. For extra strength, stitch areas of 
strain, such as armholes, twice. 

4. For ease in handling really small gar¬ 
ments, attach the sleeves before clos¬ 
ing the underarm seam. 

5. For ease of care, choose fabrics that 
are washable; also check the care 
requirements of white or pastel colors. 
Although cottons and synthetic blends 
are usually the first choices for chil¬ 
dren's garments, washable wools are 
also suitable. 

6. To please the child, pick bright colors 
and lively prints. Be careful, though, to 
keep patterns in scale with the child's 
size. Too large a design can be over¬ 
whelming. 

7. For convenience, always provide a 
pocket or two, even if the pattern does 
not include them. Children like places to 
keep small possessions. 

8. A good safety precaution is to sew 
reflective tape strips to all outer gar¬ 
ments, especially if they are dark in 
color. As this tape is available only in 
large quantities from specialist safety 
device firms, purchasing a roll might be 
a worthwh !e project for parents' or 
mothers’ groups. The tape can be seen 
by motorists when children are out¬ 
doors during twilight and after dark. 

9. To make a handed-down garment dif¬ 
ferent for the younger brother or sister, 
add a special applique, pocket, or mono¬ 
gram Also, consider changing the gar¬ 
ment's style, could a dress with sleeves 
be made in*o a pinafore for the new 
owner 7 
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Pattern alterations 115, 118 Tucks 176 

Machine basting 149; chainstitch 140 Applied casings 247-249 


Three ways are described 
on this page to build 
some provision for sud¬ 
den growth spurts into 
children's garments. The 
adjoining page tells how 
to add life to outgrown or 
worn garments. A hem 
tuck introduces extra 
fabric into a skirt or dress 
hem without adding 
too much extra bulk. 
Illustration at the left 
shows how the finished 
garment looks from the 
right side. 



To make a hem tuck, add 

3 A to 4 in (2 to 10 cm) 
of extra hem allowance 
when cutting garment. 
Mark hemline, then make 
the tuck within hem 
allowance, far enough 
above the hem edge so 
that it will not show. Sew 
tuck with the most easily 
removed stitch on your 
machine. Complete the 
hem, press tuck toward 
hemline. To lengthen gar¬ 
ment, release the tuck 
stitching and either restitch 
a narrower tuck or use all 
of the tuck allowance. 


A bodice tuck is a way 

of providing extra length 
in the waist-to-shoulder 
area. This tuck is made 
before the zipper is insert¬ 
ed; to release the tuck, 
zipper stitching must be 
taken out to the bottom 
of the placket. The extra 
length that the released 
tuck adds to the center 
back seam will make the 
zipper space too long. To 
remedy this, sew up a 
part of the seam at plack¬ 
et bottom equal to tuck 
depth. Restitch zipper. 



Tuck foldline 



To make a bodice tuck, 

add 1 Vi in (4 cm) to bodice 
length; cut out garment. 

On the wrong side of each 
bodice section, mark a 
tuck foldline 3 A in (2 cm) 
above waist seam. Stitch 
bodice to skirt, then fold 
along tuck foldline and 
press. With skirt up, baste 
through waist seam and 
folded bodice. Machine- 
stitch just below waist 
seamline, using most easi¬ 
ly removed stitch. Press 
tuck and seam allowances 
toward bodice. 


An expandable waistline 

can be made for any 
garment by adding extra 
fabric to the waistline, 
then controlling the fit 
with elastic. This is partic¬ 
ularly suited to children's 
wear because it makes 
movement less constrict¬ 
ed as well as allowing for 
growth. The elastic is 
generally put only in the 
back waist seam. Omit 
any darts in the back 
bodice or skirt. 




To make such a waist¬ 
line, first add Vi in 
(1 25 cm) to the side 
seams at waist, front and 
back, on bodice and skirt. 
Taper to original cutting 
line at hip and chest. 
Construct garment as 
usual; it will be about 1 Vi 
in (4 cm) too big in the 
waist. Sew a casing of 
bias binding to the back 
waist seam allowances; 
insert a length of narrow 
elastic (this will pull in the 
waistline); secure elastic 
ends at center back and 
side seams. 










































Snap fasteners and snap fastener tape 17 Slipstitch 146 
Hemming with banding 313 


Extending garment life 



To lengthen a garment with little 
or no extra hem allowance, you can 
add a band of fabric. It could be a 
matching or contrasting plain fabric, 
or a harmonizing print. (See Hem fin¬ 
ishes for methods of adding bands.) 
This same technique will work 
equally well for lengthening sleeves 
at the lower edges. 


Active wear 




To repair worn pants or make 
pants knees last longer, fuse a 
patch to the outside of the pants 
over the knee area Use iron-on 
patches or scraps of fabric bonded 
to the garment with fusible web. 
After fusing, stitch around the out¬ 
side edges of the patch with a dec¬ 
orative machine or hand stitch. 


Insert a patch into a worn or torn 
area by first cutting away the dam¬ 
aged areas, then sewing new fabric 
in its place Cut the worn spot into 
a square; clip V* in (6 mm) into each 
corner; press edges under 'A in 
{6 mm) all around. Place patch under 
hole matching gram or design, slip- 
stitch folded edges to patch. 



Tracksuits—sweatshirts or T-shirts 
worn with trackpants—make com¬ 
fortable and attractive wear for boys 
and girls of all ages. With no buttons 
or zippers, they are easy for even 
small children to put on and take off 
They are quick to sew and their 
loose, simple shapes mean no fit¬ 
ting is needed Several garments 



can also be made at one time, using 
mass production methods Tho 
range of fabric weights and colors 
now available means they can mix 
and match to create a variety of out 
fits, and single items can be easily 
replaced as they wear out Easy 
laundering and no ironing make 
tracksuits easy to care for as well 


Making garments easy to put on and take off 




Elasticized pull-on pants and skirts can be 

managed by even young toddlers (sewing is 
easy, too). If garment front and back are dif¬ 
ferent, mark back with ribbon or tape 



Hook-and-loop tape makes dressing easy for 
little ones, as fastening needs little dexterity 
The tape can be sewn on in a long strip or m 
sma lJ er pieces at button spacing 


A pinafore with a low neck and deep arm¬ 
holes is simple to pull on and off Its easy fit 
makes it comfortable on hot days, and on cool¬ 
er days, a T-shirt can be worn underr-eith 


No-sew snaps arc the Od t t/p< for * 
f ng^rs to cope with, and they have good hold 
mg power Use igle snap fas tore:*, ten vpoj 
dosings arid ir-*p fatter i.r tdpe f;:: ntao#«rte 






















































Slipstitch 146 Collars 226-227 

Seams 159-161 Cutting bias strips 310-311 


Necklines 

For necklines on children’s garments, special fin¬ 
ishes are recommended. Some are advised because 
they arc easier to handle with the tiny neck seams 
and neck openings. A bias finish is simpler to work 



A bias finish for a neckline with collar is much easier to work 
with than a shaped facing on very small sizes. Construct collar 
and baste it to garment neckline Cut a strip of Yt in (1.25 cm) 


with than a tiny facing. A combination facing incor¬ 
porates what would be three small neck and arm¬ 
hole facings into one facing of manageable size. It 
must be applied while the center back seam is still 



(6 mm) seam allowance Stitch neckline; trim, grade, and clip 


open or the garment cannot be turned right side 
out. Some finishes are preferred just for their charm 
and appropriateness—scallops, for example, at the 
necklines of little girls’ clothes. 



seam allowances. Turn under remaining edge of bias Ya in (6 mm) 
and press. (This edge in purchased tape is already pressed.) 
Slipstitch the bias to the inside of the garment at neckline seam. 



Combination facings are cut from patterns for 
garment front and back. Measure and mark 
several points 3 in (7.5 cm) below neck edge 
and armhole; connect marks with curved lines. 
Lay pattern on fabric and transfer the curved 



lines with dressmaker's tracing paper. Cut out 
neck, shoulder, and armhole edges; remove 
pattern and cut curved lines. Stitch and press 
garment darts and shoulder seams. Stitch and 
press facing shoulder seams. Seam-finish 



lower edges in a way that suits fabric. Right 
sides together, stitch facing to garment at neck¬ 
line and armholes. Trim, grade, and clip seam 
allowances. Press seams toward facing. Turn 
garment right side out by pulling backs of gar¬ 



ment through shoulders to front. Lift facings 
away from garment and stitch side seams of 
garment and facings in one continuous seam; 
press open. Baste facings to seam allowances 
at underarm and to zipper at center back. 



Scalloped edges begin with a paper pattern. 
Pin front and back pattern pieces together, 
overlapping and aligning the shoulder seams. 
Trace the neck seamline onto tissue paper. 
Calculate the size and number of scallops that 



will fit along the seamline, keeping scallop size 
proportionate to the garment. Height of scallop 
should be about one-third its width at base. 
Draw scallops with curves at seamline, using 
a sewing gauge. Center pattern at front so that 



finished edges are at center back. Baste inter¬ 
facing to wrong side of garment at neck edge. 
Right sides together, baste the neck facing to 
the garment; pin tissue pattern on right side of 
garment over facing with scallop edges at 


seamline. Stitch through tissue and all fabric 
layers, using small (15 per in [2 mm]) stitches. 
Remove tissue. Trim, grade, and notch curves; 
clip to stitch line at points. Turn all scallops right 
side out and press carefully. 
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Iron-on Interfacing selection and application 84, 88, 91 
French tack 147 


Sewing for children 


Making a child's coat 


Checklist/child's coat procedure 


Lining the coat 


Making a child’s coat can be a real monev-saver. h 
is worth investing in a durable fabric so that the 
coat can be handed on to another child. To make 
the coat adaptable for both boys and girls, work but¬ 
tonholes on both sides (see below, right). 

Because there is relatively little shaping in a 
child's coat, there is no need for the time-consum¬ 
ing traditional methods of shaping a tailored gar¬ 
ment. A machine method for attaching the lining 
is not only quicker, it is more secure; it actually 
stands up better to active wear. 

Interfacing can be done with iron-on fabrics, 
which should be chosen according to the coat fal> 
ric weight and the function the interfacing is to per¬ 
form. For light- to mediumweight coat fabric, use 
soft to medium grade iron-on interfacing; for a 
heavy coat fabric, use firm grade. With firm grade, 
it may be advisable to trim away all seam allowances 
and across corners of interfacing before use. 

A quick hemming method for sleeves is to use 
fusible web. Before using this method, however, 
consider whether you might later wish to alter the 
sleeve length; it is best to fuse hems only when you 
do not expect to change them. Fusing directions 
here are general; for specific directions, see infor¬ 
mation accompanying the product. 

Special techniques for making a child's coat are 
discussed on this page; refer to the checklist at the 
right for techniques covered elsewhere. 



Gently anchor 
interfacing in place 
with the tip of the iron. 
Take care not to press 
over pins. Remove all 
pins, then lay a dampened 
press cloth over the 
whole interfacing section 
and press with an iron set 
for wool. The iron should 
be held in place for at 
least ten seconds It is 
important to allow each 
piece to dry thoroughly 
before handl ng it—the 
garment piece will 
retaci the shape in 
which it dries 


Adjust pattern fit 113-121 
Lay out pattern, cut out coat 96-105 
Cut out lining 92, 100-101 
Transfer pattern markings 106 
Attach interfacing 391 

Stitch side, shoulder, and under collar seams 156-158 
Attach under collar, upper collar, and facings 224-227 
Set in sleeve 268 

Fuse sleeve hems 391, sew hem 302-309 

Make lining 391, attach lining 391 

Make buttonholes 355-358; attach buttons 361-362 



To fuse a sleeve hem, 

first decide the sleeve 
length and hem depth; 
seam-finish the fabric 
edge using an appropriate 
method. Cut fusible web 
to a width V? in (1 25 cm) 
less than the hem 
depth and long enough 
to go around the hem. 
Following the manufactur¬ 
er's instructions, fuse 
hem in place Press 
sleeves over narrow end 
of sleeve board or a 
sturdy cardboard tube 



Dual buttonholes —that 
is, separate sets worked 
on both the left and right 
sides of the garment— 
can greatly lengthen the 
garment's life Open but¬ 
tonholes only on the side 
where they are needed, 
and sew buttons right 
over the unopened ones 
If the coat is handed on 
to a child of the opposite 
sex. the closed set can 
be opened and the other 
set closed with tiny whip¬ 
stitches Buttons can then 
be re-attached over the 
newly closed set. 


Il is «idvis;iblc lo choose «i pattern loi a co.it with .i 
lining, as this will help keep the garment's shape* 
and provide extra warmth. I he lining should lit 
smoothly within the garment, providing a neat, 
clean inside finish. At the lining stage, all con¬ 
struction on the coat should be complete, includ¬ 
ing hems and basting in place of front facings. 

Do all lining construction bv mac bine, inc hiding 
setting in of sleeves and formation of centei back 
pleat, if pattern calls for one. Press all seams open. 
Fuse the lining hem into pla< e to hang I V\ in (IS < m) 
above the coat hemline. 



Pin lining to coat facings 

with right sides together 
beginning at the horn on 
one front and ending at 
the opposite front hemline 
Match shoulder seams and 
center back Stitch with a 
% in (1.5 cm) seam. Clip all 
curves Press seam allow 
ances toward the lining 



back 


The lining is basted to the 
coat at the underarm 
armhole seams to ^cep 
the lining in place Lift the 
lining up at side seams so 
that underarm area of arm¬ 
hole seams is exposed 
Match the seamhnes of 
lining arid coat at under 
arm make sure seam 
allowar ces arc all going 
toward sleeve With a 
double thread, whipihtch 
lining ;e»rnlme to coat 
ueamlme Us* French 
tacks between lining >frJ 
cstat hr. r I idri >y«ir f 
WNpst tek fr^frt fnocign 
TO c>!kJt ho rr 














































Hand stitches 135, 136, 142, 148 
Seams 157-160; hems 307 
Fold-down casings 246 


Gathering 190-191 
Pull-on pants 372 
Sewing on buttons 361-362 


Encouraging children to sew 


Stitches and projects for different age groups 


It is likely that when a child sees you working at your 
sewing machine, especially if you are making some¬ 
thing for him or her, the youngster will show an 
interest in learning to sew. The way you treat the 
first spark of interest can make all the difference to 
the child's future attitude toward sewing. Nurture 
this curiosity by answering the child’s questions as 
patiently as possible and by initiating simple sewing 
projects that the child can complete with a sense of 
achievement. 

What projects a child can do will depend on the 
diligence and physical abilities he or she brings to 
them. Some children will spend more time with 
their sewing, and do more of it, so their abilities 
will develop faster than those of children whose 
attention tends to w ander. Also, some youngsters will 
be able to cut out intricate shapes, while others of 
the same age will be doing well to manage simple 
hand stitches. 

Just when to start a young person using the 
sewing machine depends on the individual child’s 
coordination and desire, but around nine years old 
is usually a good time. It is a good idea to approach 
the machine as part of a whole project, where the 
preparation has been done by the child, and there 
is a specific goal in view. At first, children need con¬ 
stant and patient adult supervision at the machine 
to make sure their fingers are not caught under the 
needle, and to ensure encouraging results. 


AGE 

STITCHES TO LEARN 

SUITABLE MATERIALS 

SUGGESTED PROJECTS 

2-3 

None 

Spools, trim and fabric 
scraps, zippers, fabric glue 

Free play 

Make a collage 

4-5 

Simple embroidery, 
such as cross stitch, 
outline 

Sewing cards: 
large needlepoint 
canvas, tapestry 
needle, wool 

Embroidered pictures 


Sewing buttons 

Medium to large 
buttons 

Large needle 

Wool 

Sew buttons on a toy 
or favorite garment 

6-7 

Basic hand stitches, 
such as whipstitch, 
running stitch, 
backstitch 

Felt 

Cotton fabrics that 
are not too tightly 
woven 

Pocket animals 

Spectacle case 

Dolls' clothes 

Bib 

Patchwork 

Longstitch sampler 

8-9 

Advanced 

embroidery stitches, 
such as chainstitch, 
blanket stitch, 
buttonhole stitch 

Linen 

Cotton 

Terry cloth (woven) 
Needlepoint canvas 

Washable soft toy filling 

Cushion cover 

Potholder 

Tote bag 

Tapestry 

Stuffed toys 


Begin use of 
standard sewing 
machine, plain 
straight seams 



10-12 

Progress with sewing 
machine techniques 
—curved seams, 
gathers, casings, or hems 

Cottons and cotton 
blends 

Simple-to-sew 
pattern, such as 
skirt, pull-on pants, 
shorts 


Sample projects 
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Sewing cards are 

made with the 
needlepoint canvas 
that has the fewest 
holes per inch/cen- 
timeter (often 
called quickpomt 
canvas). Bind raw 
edges with mask¬ 
ing tape. Using col¬ 
ored marking pens, 
draw a simple 
stitch pattern on 
the canvas. The 
child stitches over 
markings with blunt 
needle and wool. 



Pocket animals 

are made by cut¬ 
ting a bottom and 
top of a simple, 
familiar animal 
shape, the child 
sews the top and 
bottom pieces 
together (wrong 
sides of fabric 
together), leaving 
a small opening 
for stuffing. Good 
stitches for young 
hands: whipstitch 
and blanket stitch. 
After stuffing, sew 
up the opening. 



A simple garment 

is a good first pro¬ 
ject at the sewing 
machine. It should 
have few pattern 
pieces, no set-in 
sleeves, and cas¬ 
ings instead of 
shaped facings or 
waistbands. Teach 
the child to use 
fusible web for 
hems, or machine 
stitch; hand-stitch 
control is not likely 
to be good enough 
for a completely 
invisible hem. 
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Sewing for the home is both enjoyable and eco¬ 
nomical, and it requires just the same basic skills as 
sewing for yourself and your family. This chapter 
gives you tips on dealing with the large fabric quan¬ 
tities required, as well as guidance on the choice of 
fabric, how* to take measurements, estimate fabric 
quantities, and make patterns, as well as how to 
choose w hat will best suit your home. The home dec¬ 
orating projects included here begin with slipcov¬ 
ers for chairs, followed by pillow covers and shams. 
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For the bedroom, there are bedspreads and quilt IT , 
covers. For beautiful windows, you will find detailed \ 


instructions on how* to make all kinds of curtains, 
draperies, and shades. Whether you are revitalizing 
an existing decorating scheme, or starting from 
scratch in your new home, you will find here the 
style to suit your taste as well as all the techniques 
for achieving a professional look. 
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Sewing supplies 10-19 

Sewing machine and attachments 26-37 


Fabrics 60-83 
Seams 157-165 


Advance considerations 

In this chapter, you will find various methods for 
making major home decorating items—slipcovers, 
pillow covers, bedspreads, curtains, and draperies. 
Sewing for the home calls for the same basic skills 
as dressmaking does, but they are often applied dif¬ 
ferently. For example, the “pattern” for cutting out 
slipcover fabric may be the upholstered chair or sofa 
being covered. With curtains and draperies, it will 
be a set of kev measurements. 

In most home decorating projects you must 
remember to add your own seam and hem 
allowances. Some techniques normally done by 
hand are here better done by machine—for exam¬ 
ple, hems in slipcovers, curtains, and draperies. The 
machine not only does such jobs faster, but the 
results are more durable. 

Often large quantities of fabric must be handled, 
and the working area should be modified or 
enlarged to accommodate the extra bulk. It is also 
helpful to arrange things so that the sewing 
machine, the work area, and the project being 
worked on are close to each other. 

CHOOSING FABRICS 

Certain fabrics are made specially for sewing for 
the home. Generally classified as “decorator fab¬ 
rics,” they are usually at least 48 in (120 cm) wide 
and often are treated to resist creases, stains, or fad¬ 
ing. Fabrics meant for use in clothing, if they share 
these same qualities, are just as appropriate. 

Choosing the correct fabric for any project means 
relating the fabric’s weight and weave to the day-to- 
day wear the fabric will get, the construction meth¬ 
ods that will be used, and the final appearance you 
want from it. 

Fabric for a slipcover, for instance, should be 
closely woven and heavy enough to hold its shape. 
If the fabric is also treated to resist creases and 
stains, it will be practical as well as durable. The 
fabric’s design is also a factor. Slipcover fabric might 
well be cut into pieces of many sizes, causing the 
design to look very different from the way it did as 
uncut fabric. The best way to picture the effect is 
to test-drape a large swatch of fabric over the areas 
that you want to cover. 

Test curtain or drapery fabric by holding it up to 
the window to see how its design and texture look 
when they are backlit. Sheers, semisheers, and open 


weaves will filter the light gently. If you want to block 
the light, choose an opaque fabric or consider 
adding a lining to make the fabric more opaque at 
the window. Drape the fabric in folds as you test to 
check its appearance as a window covering. Fabrics 
for curtains and draperies should also be resistant 
to sun fading. 

Bedspreads, curtains, and draperies are most 
effective when constructed with a minimum of 
seams. The best choice, to provide a large, unbro¬ 
ken expanse of fabric, is a fabric with a generous 
width. Wide fabrics are the most economical, as a 
rule, for any major home sewing project. 

Consider also how the color, design, and texture 
of the fabric will blend with the rest of the room. 
This becomes very important when the item being 
made is massive or will span a large area. Be sure, 
too, that the fabric suits the mood of the room. It 
will help, when shopping for new fabric, to carry 
samples of fabrics already in the room. You can 
often get a sample by carefully trimming a scrap 
from a seam allowance or hem. If this cannot be 
managed, buy a small swatch of the fabric you are 
considering and test it at home before making a 
final purchase. Such testing is a good precaution in 
any case because the light in the store may well be 
different from that in your room. 

Finally, is the fabric’s cost in proportion to the 
value you put on the project? A fabric must be right 
for its purpose, and durable enough to justify the 
time you spend sewing. But you may want more 
from bedroom than from kitchen curtains, for 
example, and be willing to invest more in them. 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

In addition to your basic equipment, you should 
consider other tools that might come in handy when 
sewing for the home. For example, you can cut 
upholstery fabrics better and more comfortably with 
heavy-duty shears. When fitting a slipcover to a 
chair, use long (1 V\ in [3 cm]) colored-head pins 
or T-pins—their length and large heads make it 
easier to pin heavy fabrics together and to pin 
fabric to upholstery. 

A carpenter’s folding rule is ideal for long, 
straight, above-the-floor measurements for curtains 
and draperies. For curves, use a flexible rule or tape 
measure. 


There are also supplies designed specially for 
home decorating—some to be stronger, others to 
streamline construction or to give a quality finish 
to'your project. Examples of such special items are 
pillow forms for making covered pillows; metal 
weights that, when sewn to the bottom of curtains, 
will make them hang properly; pleater tapes and 
hooks for easy construction and automatic pleating 
of both curtains and draperies; co-ordinated trims 
to give a professional look to your room. 

SEWING 

You will undoubtedly use your sewing machine 
more often than usual when sewing for your home, 
because so much traditional hand work can be done 
by machine—hemming, for example. To use your 
machine to its fullest, investigate feet and attach¬ 
ments available for it that can save you time. 

These are just a few useful examples. A zipper 
foot is indispensable for inserting a zipper or form¬ 
ing corded seams. The narrow hemmer foot enables 
you to stitch a narrow rolled hem fast and efficiently, 
with neat results. An adjustable seam gauge or a 
quilter guide-bar is helpful if you are stitching a 
wider-than-normal seam allowance. 

The gathering foot makes quick work of gather¬ 
ing long lengths of fabric. The binder attachment 
lets you stitch a binding to a raw edge in one oper¬ 
ation without pinning. A roller foot or other “top 
feed” assist attachment can help to make difficult 
fabrics feed evenly; a “no snag” foot is good for 
open-weave fabrics. 

The appropriate seaming method can vary, 
depending on your fabric and the project you are 
engaged in. For most situations, a plain seam is all 
that is required; it can be seam-finished if neces¬ 
sary. If the fabric is a sheer, say a voile for kitchen 
curtains, a French seam is recommended. A flat- 
felled seam is valuable mainly as a sturdy seam for 
heavy fabrics, but it also gives an attractive informal 
look to fabrics of other weights. It is best confined 
to straight seams. 

For any sewing, choose the proper needle, thread, 
and stitch length for the fabric. Test and adjust ten¬ 
sion before starting, and whenever the items being 
sewn are changed. Be sure to use the proper foot 
pressure, especially when matching motifs at seams 
or stitching extra-long fabric lengths. 
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Sewing supplies 10-19 


What you will need 

A slipcover is a practical and economical wa\ to 
restore a worn piece of rurniutie or to give ii a new 
look. If the slipcover is to be a replacement lor an 
old cover, an easy wav to cut the new one is to take* 
the original apart and use the resulting pieces, first 
for a trial layout to determine the amount of fabric 
needed, and then as patterns lor cutting the new 
slipcover. 

If you are starting afresh, fabric requirements are 
ascertained by measuring the piece of furniture (sec* 
below), then adding various amounts for am spe¬ 
cific requirements of the fabric, for the slipcover's 
skirt, and for making cording for the seams if nec¬ 
essary (see next page). The fabric is pinned direct¬ 
ly to the furniture to develop the sections that make 

Taking measurements 

An estimate of the fabric needed for a slipcover can 
be arrived at by measuring the piece of furniture 
to be covered. The three kev measurements to take 
are shown and explained at the right: the tape direc¬ 
tion corresponds to the lengthwise grain of the fab¬ 
ric. Extra fabric will be needed for matching or 
special placement, for making cording, and for a 
gathered or pleated skirt (p. 396). Add these extra 
amounts to the basic measurement to get the total 
amount required. Record all measurements on a 
chart like the one below. To convert the inch mea¬ 
surement to yards, divide each figure b\ 36; for cen¬ 
timeters to meters, move the decimal point back two 
places. 


I 1 

Measurements for total quantity 

-1-1 

inches yards 
cm m 

Measurement A x 

sections 


Measurement B x 2 

(both arms) 

1 -i 

Measurement C x 

cushions 


Allowance for special fabric needs 


Allowance for covering cord 


Allowance for skirt 


Total 



up the slipcover. An advantage ol this method is ili.it 
it allows for the lining til am irregularities in the 
furniture's shape. 

In a third (titling method for a slipcover, von first 
make a trial slipcover in muslin or similarlv inex¬ 
pensive fabric, then use the pieces as a pattern. 

In choosing a fabric, the basic' requirements are 
that it he sturdv, resistant to dirt, and easily cleaned. 
Generallv, a mediurnweight fabric is better than a 
hcavs one because it is easier to handle where 
several layers must be joined, and adds less bulk 
when layered over upholstery. To check vour fabric 
choice for color and design, take' home a small 
swatch (about l A yd [.25 in], or one design motifj 
and drape it over the furniture. Some stores will lend 


\ou a sample; il unit store will not, a swatch could 
prove a good investment l>\ ptr\enliug a \ei \ 
costh mistake 1 . 

In addition to tin* labi le t von will not'd thread and 
mac hine* tuvdlrs suitable lor it, and licavwluh slip 
covct /ippc*rs lot both 1 1 1 <* slipcovet and cushions 
(see* p. 399 lot lemgth requiicineuis). II the* slip< over 
will not have* a skirt, gei uithn snap fastener tape* or 
hook-and-loop tape, oi lac ks, to secure the slip- 
ec)vc*i to the* Ira me. Other ite*ms that von might ne*e*< 1 
are* cable* cord lor (he* cording, scam or cotton tape 
n> reinforce occasional scams, and 1-pins I pins ate* 
honor than regular straight pins because* the\ air 
lieaviei and longer, and theii tops aie* oasioi to hold 
for this kind of pinning. 


MEASUREMENT A 



Measurement A (back and front) 
Remove cushion. For cover with skirt . 
measure from floor at back, over fur¬ 
niture top. down to floor at front, add 
12 in (30 cm) for tuck-in. 2 in (5 cm) 
for each seam crossed, and skirt hem 
allowance For cover without skirt. 
measure to bottom edges of furni¬ 
ture, add 11 m (28 cm) for facings. 

For a sofa, multiply length by number 
of fabric widths needed 


Measurement B (sides and arms) 

For cover with skirt, measure from 
inside arm at seat, over the arm. then 
to floor at side, add 6 in (15 cm) for 
tuck-in, 2 in (5 cm) for each seam 
crossed, and an allowance for sk»rt 
f nish For cover without skirt, mea- 
jure bottom edge of furniture and 
add 5 V 2 in (14 cm) for facing Double 
either of these measurements to get 
length needed for both arms 


Measurement C (cushions) Meas jre 
around entire cushion from bac> to 
from, add 2 in (5 cm) for each swm 
crossed by the tape measure For 
two or more cushions the oam** - /e 
arid shape multiply tl total by tin 
number of cushion* tNit r*e^. j u be 
covered For < jshioi ^ a f viryu 
meas ure each £ j r f iof< p«*riin *y 
then add all yf thr e fee an t - e. 
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Slipcovers 


Special fabric considerations 

Basic fabric needs are estimated by measuring the 
furniture to be covered (see the preceding page). 
Some adjustments may be needed in this basic esti¬ 
mate because of the construction, design, or width 
of the fabric, as well as for variations in slipcover 
style. The following should be considered before 
any fabric is actually purchased. 

The width of many upholstery and slipcover fab¬ 
rics is 48 in (120 cm), which is usually sufficient for 
each lengthwise section of a chair or sofa. If the fab¬ 
ric is narrower, more than one fabric length might 
be needed for each section; if the fabric is very wide, 
less than the full width of a fabric length might suf¬ 
fice. If a section should take less than a full fabric 



Stripes need to 
be matched at 
seams. If the 
stripe is horizon¬ 
tal, extra fabric 
length is needed, 
fabric is usually 
wide enough to 
permit matching 
of vertical stripes. 



Motifs on fabrics 
should be placed 
at strategic points 
on the various 
sections of the 
slipcover. Such 
positioning will 
require extra 
fabric. 


width, the excess may be usable on the front of an 
arm, as a boxing strip, and so on. Before buying 
your fabric and while measuring your furniture, 
carefully appraise both fabric and furniture to see 
if a smaller amount will do. Be careful, though, not 
to skimp. 

An extra amount will be needed when the fabric 
has a large motif that must be centered strategical¬ 
ly on the slipcover, or a horizontally striped design 
that must be matched at the seamlines. The sup¬ 
plementary amount is usually the length of one 
extra motif for each section of the slipcover. 

If the seams of the slipcover are to be corded, 
extra fabric is required to cover the cord. For an 
average-sized chair, allow 1 yd (1 m); for a large 
chair, 1 X A yd (1.4 m); for a sofa, 2 yd (1.8 m). The 
cord requirement can be calculated by measuring 
the seams of the upholstery. If you want to cover 
the cording in a fabric other than the slipcover fab¬ 
ric, this amount is a separate quantity. 

The amount needed for a skirt depends on the 
style of the skirt and the method chosen for finish¬ 
ing its lower edge (see pp. 400-401). Skirts can be 
plain, pleated, or gathered. Two measurements are 
necessary, total skirt length and total skirt width. 

Total skirt length is the finished skirt length (the 
distance from the floor to the seamline where the 
skirt is joined to the slipcover), plus a 1 in (2.5 cm) 
top seam allowance, plus an allowance for finish¬ 
ing the lower edge. 

Total skirt width is the finished skirt width (equal 
to the measurement of the skirt’s top seamline), plus 
allowances for pleats or gathers, plus 1 in (2.5 cm) 
seam allowances for finishing ends and joining fab¬ 
ric lengths. To arrive at the approximate number 
of fabric lengths that are needed to produce the 
total skirt width, divide the width of the fabric that 
is being used into the total skirt width. 

The illustrations at the right show a range of 
typical furniture types that lend themselves to slip¬ 
covers; the adjoining captions give the approximate 
amounts of fabric that would be needed to cover 
each one. 

These measurements are intended to give you an 
idea of the different amounts needed for different 
types of furniture. They are not intended to replace 
actual measurement of the piece of furniture you 
are going to cover. 


I 

Matching and positioning special fabrics 70-71 
Pleats 178-181,184,188-189 


Approximate quantities 




about 11 to 14 yd (10 to 13 m). 
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Grain in fabrics 96-97 


Fitting and cutting slipcovers/the unit method 


An accurate way to make a slipcover is to use the 
piece of furniture being covered as a guide, fitting 
and cutting each section to correspond to the seams 
of the furnitures upholstery. With this method, the 
fabric is pinned to the furniture with its right side 
out. This permits precise placement of the fabric's 
motifs, matching of fabric at seamlines, and accu¬ 
rate fitting of any of the furniture's irregularities. 

Although some slipcovers will have more seams 
and sections than others, most can be divided into 
units, and the units cut, fitted, and sewn in the fol¬ 
lowing order: (1) top and inside back, (2) seat plat¬ 
form and apron, (3) arms, (4) outside back, (5) 
cushion, and (6) skirt. 

The general procedure is to pin the fabric to the 
center of a section, then smooth it toward each side, 
then upward and downward, keeping the grainlines 
straight and pinning to the furniture as you 
progress. Lengthwise grain should run from top to 
bottom of each vertical section, from back to front 
of horizontal sections (cushions). 

Cut out the section, allowing I in (2.5 cm) seam 
allowances on all edges, and tuck-ins (extra fabric) 
where necessary. Tuck-ins are needed wherever 
movement occurs when furniture is sat upon— 
where the back and arms meet at the seat platform, 
for example, or where the wing and back meet in a 
wing chair. 

If fabric is plain and of a solid color, you can mark 
and remove each section after its fitting. It is bet¬ 
ter, however, to pin the entire slipcovei before 
removing any part of it, especially when the fabric 
requires careful placement of a motif or matching 
at the seam lines. 

Where two or more sections must be cut identi¬ 
cally, such as the top and bottom of a cushion, you 
can cut one and then unpin it to use as a pattern 
for cutting the other. When the other piece is cut, 
pin-fit all of the sections to check their fit. 

When the fabric has a motif, center it on the front 
and the back and on each side of the arms, a little 
bit more than halfway up from the center point. 
Center a motif on each side of a cushion so that it 
becomes reversible. 

With directional fabrics (naps, one-way prints), 
be sure to place fabric consistently on all sections— 
from top to floor on vertical sections, from back to 
front on horizontal sections. 



Top and inside back: With right side out and lengthwise gram 
running vertically, drape fabric over top and back (Center design 
if necessary.) Pm in place down center. Then working from the 
center out, smooth fabric until it is taut and pm at sides. Leaving 
a 2 in (5 cm) fold between back and top, pm fabric across top; 
pin along seamlme. 


Leaving 1 in <2 5 cm) seam allowances, trim the bacl- of the 
top, the sides and the arms (if tuck-ins are necessary between 
back and arms, allow an extra 3 in (7 5 cm) of fabric) Clip and 
notch seam allowances where this is necessary for fabric to 
fit Trim at seat, allowing 6 in (15 cm) for tuck-m Cut fabric 
along fold between top and inside back 



Seat platform and apron: Allowing 6 in (15 cm) to extend up 
the back, place fabric on seat as for inside back Leaving a 2 in 
(5 cm) fold between seat and apron, pm fabric to apron At back 
and arms, trim fabric, allowing 6 m (15 cm) for tuck-ms Trim 
other edges, except bottom, to 1 m (2 5 cm) seam allowances 
(2 in |5 cml at bottom) Cut along fold at seat and apron 


Arms: Positioning lengthwise gram vertical!/, center and pin ffefc 
ric to top of arm, then dowr in do of ami Trie risl r<U)( that 
do not need tucker, to 1 in ? 5 efrn e^am - rw*n c (' t *( ii, 
allow 6 ii [15 end for tu* ^ ‘ iMur>#i r r c'dsd f ,r ‘ 

allow 3 in |7 5 cn |> Ft vu jr and f&fc^: K fmn f im I r 
to 1 m 12 5 ern) <u-an yv+mr (Conti ond n&*t 
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Darts 171 
Gathering 190-191 


Fitting and cutting slipcovers/the unit method (continued) 


Special shaping techniques 



Outside arm and side back: Depending on upholstery seams, 
these may be cut as one piece, or as two (shown). With the 
lengthwise grain vertical, drape fabric down arm, then up side 
back (if two pieces, allow an extra 2 in (5 cm) between). Center 
and pm. Trim edges, allowing 1 in (2.5 cm) for seams (2 in (5 cm] 
at bottom). If necessary, cut along fold between sections. 



Outside back: With the lengthwise grain vertical, drape the fab¬ 
ric down the back. Center the fabric and pin it down the cen¬ 
ter. Working from the center, smooth the fabric toward the sides 
and top and bottom edges, pinning as you progress. Trim the 
top and side edges, providing for 1 in (2.5 cm) seam allowances; 
trim bottom edge, leaving a 2 in (5 cm) seam allowance. 



Gathering is one way 

to control fullness at a 
curve. Pm both layers of 
fabric along seamime up 
to curved area. Then, 
using a double thread, 
place hand-gathering 
stitches along seamline 
of edge to be gathered 
Draw up on fabric to fit 
other fabric edge; 
secure gathers. 



Folds can also be 
used to control fullness 
around a curve. Pm both 
fabric layers up to the 
curved area. Then, 
working from the center 
out, form narrow, equal 
folds along the longer 
fabric edge until it fits 
the shorter edge. Pin 
folds in place. 



Cushion: Placing lengthwise gram as shown, center and pm 
fabric on cushion top (match motif with rest of slipcover). Cut, 
leaving 1 in (2 5 cm) seam allowances Cut an identical piece 
for cushion bottom; pin in place. Cut and fit boxing pieces; allow 
for two placket seam allowances at center of piece to contain 
zipper. Trim edges to 1 in (2.5 cm) seam allowances. 



At each leg: After checking to see that all sides of the slip¬ 
cover fit and are pulled taut, repin the entire bottom edge of 
the slipcover. At each leg, trim away fabric, leaving V 2 in 
(1.25 cm) seam allowances and forming a three-sided edge as 
shown. Clip diagonally into corners of top seam allowance, 
being careful not to clip beyond seamline. 



Darts are another 
method of controlling 
fullness at curved 
edges. Pm fabric layers 
together up to the 
curved area. Then, 
working from the center 
out, form narrow, equal 
darts in the longer fabric 
edge to fit it to the 
shorter edge. Pin 
darts in place. 


A miter can be formed 
to shape a continuous 
piece of fabric around a 
corner. With lengthwise 
gram placed as shown, 
pin fabric to sections 
on both sides of corner. 
Then pin the fabric 
along the corner. Trim 
excess fabric to the 
1 m (2.5 cm) seam 
allowances. 
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Needle/thread/stitch length selection 27 
Seams 156-161, 165,167 


Making cording 310-312 
Centered zipper application 330 


Preparing to sew 

After the slipcover hits been satisfactorily fitted and 
pinned, mark the seamlines (see the adjoining 
drawing and explanation). It may also be useful to 
label each section by writing its name and location 
on a piece of paper or tape and placing the label 
on the top seam allowance. 

Arrange the work area so that the furniture being 
worked on is reasonably near the sewing machine. 
To support the large quantity of fabric, a large table 
at the machine is helpful. If your machine is a 
portable, set it on the table; if the machine is in a 
cabinet, move the table to the side or back of the 
machine as necessary. 


Sewing the slipcover 

The most accurate way to sew slipcovers is to han¬ 
dle one unit at a time. Remove a unit from the fur¬ 
niture and unpin the pieces. Lay them out flat and 
trim the seam allowances even. Stitch the unit 
together and put it back in place to make sure that 
it fits the furniture and the adjoining units. Then 
remove, stitch, and check the next unit. 

Where possible, it is best to use corded seams. 
They are stronger than plain seams and better 
define a slipcovers edges. To construct the re¬ 
quired quantity of cording (welting), cut continu¬ 
ous bias strips, then cover the cord. For all stitching, 
use a needle, thread, and stitch length suitable for 
the fabric. Shorten the stitch length around curves 
and corners. 

It is best to apply the cording to the half of the 
seam that needs control and staystitch the other 
seamline. For instance, apply the cording to larger 



Mark seamlines 

by spreading seam 
allowances open 
and running chalk 
down seamlines. 
Every 3 to 4 in {7.5 
to 10 cm) make a 
mark perpendicular 
to the seamline; 
these serve as 
matching points, 
much like the 
notches in ready¬ 
made patterns. 


rather than smaller sections; cord the gathered 
seamline rather than the ungathered one. As the 
cording is being applied, clip and notch its seam 
allowances so that it will fit around curves and cor¬ 
ners. Where ends of cording meet, treat them as 
explained below. When constructing a corded 
seam, use a zipper foot and place successive rows 
of stitching between the preceding row and the 
seamline bringing each row closer to the seamline. 

Form plain seams where seams will not be cord¬ 
ed—-joining boxing pieces, for example. Trim, 
grade, clip or notch seam allowances where neces¬ 
sary; press all seams open; seam-finish as needed. 
Leave placket seam of slipcover open for zipper. 

The zipper of a cushion cover should be insert¬ 
ed in a part of the boxing before the boxing unit 
is formed. For reinforcement, tape the seams at the 
ends of any zipper placket. 



To join cording, start stitching Vi in 
(1.25 cm) from end Trim second cord to 
meet first cord, fabric to Vi in (1.25 cm) 



Fold the trimmed fabric edge under % in 
(6 mm). Wrap the fold around the starting 
end of cording, letting cord ends meet 



Stitch across both ends to Vi in (1 25 cm} 
beyond point where stitching was start¬ 
ed If necessary, backstitch to reinforce. 


Applying zippers 

On a chair cover, the zippei is usnalh applied to a 
side hack seam; on a sofa cover, to one oi both side 
back seams. If the sofa will stand against a wall the 
zipper can be installed in one or two of the length* 
wise seams between slipcover sections. 

A zippei should span at least tluee-quaiters of 
the seam and should not extend into the skirt. I he 
/ippei for a cushion cover should he at the* bach of 
the boxing unit, and should In* long enough to go 
across the hack and around at least one comum 




Zipper at slipcover back: (1) Open zipper With face down and 
top stop 1 in (2.5 cm) above bottom seamline, place teeth along 
stitching that holds cording Stitch. (2) Turn back corded edge, 
close zipper. Turn under and abutt other placket edge to cord 
mg; stitch other zipper half to this edge 



Zipper in cushion cover is usudIVy applied by the renter* d 
method to a part of the boxing Entire bo/mg unit is then formed 
and attached to cover pieces (see p 404) 
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Fabric marking methods 106 Gathering 190-191 

Pleats 178-181,184, 188-189 Hemming 302-303, 306 


Finishing bottom slipcover edge 

When the slipcover is completely sewn, try it on the 
Furniture to check the fit and to mark the bottom 
seamline. For a facing, mark the seamline along the 
bottom edge of the furniture; for a skirt, an equal 
distance from the floor on all sides. 

To construct and apply a facing, see the opposite 
page. If the finish is a skirt, first cut enough fabric 
lengths to produce the finished width (see below 
and page 396). Whether these are joined immedi¬ 
ately or later depends on the skirt style. 

For a gathered skirt , join the lengths first, finish 
the skirt's lower edge, then sew gathering stitches 
to the top seamline. Pin and gather the skirt so that 
it fits the slipcover; pin the cording to the skirt. 
Remove the skirt and stitch the cording; remove the 
slipcover and attach its skirt. 

For a pleated skin , work first with unjoined strips 
so that you can place the joining seams at the backs 
of pleats. Pin the strips to the slipcover, forming 
and marking the pleats and the joining seams as 
you go. Remove the marked strips and open them 
out flat. Join the lengths and finish lower edge of 
skirt. Repin skirt to slipcover, repleat, and pin cord¬ 
ing to skirt. Remove skirt to stitch cording; remove 
slipcover to attach skirt. 

Calculating total skirt widths 



Before facing or skirt is constructed and applied, mark seam- 
line at lower edge of slipcover: for facing, at bottom of furni¬ 
ture; for skirt, an even distance from floor. 


Finishing lower edge of skirt 



A machine-stitched hem can be the finish for skirt's lower 
edge. Start with 1V 2 in (4 cm) hem; for methods, see Hemming. 



For self-lined skirt, cut skirt twice the finished length, plus 
two seam allowances. Fold at hemline; baste at top. 



Skirt with separate lining has Va in (6 mm) hem, cut lining 
Va in (6 mm) shorter than skirt. Right sides together, sew lin¬ 
ing to skirt's lower edge. Trim seam, press toward lining 



To seam the free ends, fold in half, right sides together, and 
align edges; stitch, trim, and press seams. Turn skirt right side 
out; align and baste top edges. 



Single pleats: Allow for fin¬ 
ished skirt width, plus joining 
seams and twice the depth of 
each pleat. Position pleats at 
the corners and at lengthwise 
seams of slipcover. 



Separate underlay pleats: 

Finished skirt width, plus 
joining-seam allowances, the 
depth of each pleat, seam 
allowances at all pleat ends for 
a lined finish 



Continuous pleats: Three 
times the finished skirt width, 
plus joining-seam allowances. 
Place a pleat at each corner 
and at center front and back, 
then form pleats in between. 



Gathers: This type of skirt 
calls for twice the finished 
skirt width, plus joining-seam 
allowances. Fullness should 
be evenly distributed around 
the entire skirt. 
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Fasteners 17; twill tape 18 
Applying tape fasteners 368 


Seams 159 



Skirt closures 


Skirtless (faced) finish 



The lapped edges 

of pleated skirts can 
be held closed with 
hook-and-loop tape 
or snap fasteners 
When applying the 
skirt, leave underlap 
of pleat free beyond 
the placket and fin¬ 
ish its top edge The 
overlap can be sewn 
to the slipcover. 

Sew tape or snap 
fasteners to back 
of pleat 



The abutted edges 

of gathered skirts 
can be fastened with 
hooks and round 
eyes, or hook-and- 
loop tape. When 
applying skirt, turn 
back placket seam 
allowances so the 
placket edges will 
meet; if necessary, 
turn under or seam- 
fmish placket seam 
allowances. 



When seamline has been marked at 

bottom of furniture, pm the cording in 
place along markings. (See p. 398 for 
an explanation of cutting around the 
legs.) Sew cording to slipcover. 


For each side of slipcover, cut a fac¬ 
ing that will be, with outer edges fin¬ 
ished, the length of the side from leg 
to leg, and 3 in (7.5 cm) wide Finish 
edges; apply facing to slipcover. 


Clip into allowances at each end of 
facings Trim, grade, and notch seam 
allowances, understitch the seam- 
lines. Turn unfaccd parts of seams to 
inside, whipstitch in place 


Securing bottom edge of slipcover 



A skirtless finish can be held in place with snap fastener tape 
or nylon tape. Sew one half of fastener to wrong sde of fac¬ 
ings; align and nail the other half to the frame. 


Skirt can be secured to the frame by naihng si pcover and skirt 
seam allowances to t Another way is to add a facing to seam 
of slipcover and s v rt, then nail fac ng to frame 



Tapes tied at each leg • 1 >th - wwy i f t; 'j o f 

Sl'pcover plj r " ’ t ft ' ' f - >0 - f •• S r -*V f/*' 

tape at sidr s rtf r-gs r>:n i* oic-ig '* r »t t p » a: - > *< 



























































































Slipstitch 146 


Corded seams 165 
Making cording 310-312 


Types of pillows 

Though pillows vary greatly in size and 
shape, there are basically only two 
types, knife-edge and box-edge. 

A knife-edge pillow is one that is 
thickest at the center and tapers off to 
the edges, so that there is very little 
side depth. 

A box-edge pillow is uniform in 
thickness from center to edges, and so 
has a side depth that must be covered 
with a boxing strip. The bolster is 
actually a type of box-edge pillow. 
Typical shapes for any of these pillows 
are rectangular and circular; one bol¬ 
ster form is wedge-shaped. The forms 


Taking measurements 



Knife-edge form: If rectangular, measure the 
length and width; if circular, measure diameter. 
Add seam allowances to all edges. 


for pillows can be preshaped (cut 
foam shapes and polyester-filled cov¬ 
ers are examples), or you can buy or 
make a fabric cover and fill it with 
kapok or foam. 

To arrive at the basic measurements 
of the fabric pieces for the pillow 
cover, measure the pillow form (see 
below); allow for a seam at each edge. 
If a placket will fall at one of the seams 
already allowed for in the basic 
measurements, no additional allow¬ 
ances are necessary. If a placket open¬ 
ing will be within a section, for 
example in a part of the boxing strip. 


Rectangular box-edge form: Measure length, 
width, height, then around form for length of 
boxing. Add seam allowances to edges. 


extra allowances are needed; these are 
explained as they occur on the next 
few pages. 

When a pillow shape is intricate, it 
is best to make a pattern for cutting 
the fabric sections. When fabric is 
expensive or fragile, a muslin test 
cover is advisable; it can serve later as 
an inner cover for the pillow. If the pil¬ 
low is to be trimmed, apply the trim¬ 
mings before constructing the cover. 
Some trims, such as ruffles, can be 
added to the outside seams so that 
they extend out from the edges and 
increase the cover’s size. 


Circular box-edge form: Measure diameter 
and height, then around form for length of box¬ 
ing. Add seam allowances to all edges. 


Knife-edge pillow covers 

The cover for a basic knife-edge pil¬ 
low consists of a top and a bottom sec¬ 
tion. To allow for insertion of the form, 
an opening must be provided in one 
of the cover’s seams. The opening can 
be closed with hand slipstitches but a 
zipper inserted in the seam makes the 
cover easier to remove and to put back 
on the pillow. 

The instructions at the right are for 
inserting a zipper into a seam of a rec¬ 
tangular cover. It is easier, in a circu¬ 
lar cover, to insert the zipper across 
the center of the bottom. This requires 
creating a placket seam. Allow for it by 
cutting two semicircles with an extra 
seam allowance along their straight 
edges. Insert the zipper, then sew the 
bottom to the top. 

If cording will be used in the seams, 
prepare a suitable quantity of covered 
cord. Use a zipper foot to apply cord¬ 
ing and to stitch the seams. 

Tufting a knife-edge pillow, apart 
from adding a decorative touch, keeps 
the cover and pillow form from shift¬ 
ing. It is done after the form is placed 
into the cover. 

Once a pillow is tufted, the cover is 
rarely, if ever, removed, and so a zip- 
pered opening is not needed. Tufting 
can be done with thread only, or with 
thread and buttons. 

Pillow shams are relatively loose-fit¬ 
ting knife-edge decorative covers for 
bed pillows. To be most attractive, a 
pillow sham should cover the full 
width of a single bed or half the width 
of a double bed. Extra size is added to 
the body of the pillow sham by means 
of trims or borders that extend out 
from the cover portion. 

The placket for a pillow sham is 
placed along the center of the bottom; 
it should be finished before the top 
and bottom sections are joined. 
Remember to allow for the placket 
when cutting out the bottom section. 



Circular bolster form: Measure diameter of ends, width of bolster, 
then around bolster Add seam allowances to all edges. 



Wedge bolster form: Measure height, top and bottom widths of ends, 
width of bolster, around bolster. Add seam allowances to edges. 
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Thread 12, hand needles 13 
Ruffles 196-198 


Hems 306 

Zipper applications 330-331, 334 


Constructing a knife-edge pillow cover 



1. Baste cording to right side of cover top, along 
the seamline (to join cording ends, see p 399). 
Clip into cording seam allowances at corners. 
Stitch the cording in place, stitching across cor¬ 
ners to blunt them. 


4. Close zipper, bar-tack across tapes at top 
Spread open the cover sections and placket 
seam. From right side, baste then stitch the 

Tufting pillows 



2. On wrong side of cover top, mark top and 
bottom of placket opening With right sides 
together, stitch cover top to cover bottom 
above and below placket. Start at each mark¬ 
ing and stitch to each corner’s seamline. 


free zipper tape to bottom of cover; stitch 
across ends and along the side of the zipper 
Remove basting stitches, open zipper 



3. Extend placket scam allowance of top sec¬ 
tion Open zipper and place half of it face down 
on seam allowance, with teeth along cording 
and top and bottom stops at top and bottom 
of opening Stitch in place. 



5. Right sides together, stitch cover top to the 
bottom (begin and end at placket seam) Sew 
across corners to blunt them, trim seams. 




To tuft with 
buttons, thread a 
long needle with a 
double strand of 
strong thread. Tie 
thread ends to button 
shank Push needle 
down through pillow 



To tuft with thread 
only, push a long 
needle, threaded with 
a double strand of 
strong thread, down 
through pillow, then 
up. coming out next 
to starting point. 





Clip the thread to 
remove needle. Tie 
a second button 
opposite the first, 
draw up knot and 
button tightly to 
dimple the pillow 
Clip thread ends 



Clip thread to remove 
needle Tie the thread 
ends, forcing knot 
down so it presses 
into and dimples the 
pillow Clip, leaving 
some thread end* 


Pillow shams 



Pillow sham is a loose-fitting kmfe-edgo cover 
unique for its placket opening, which is placod 
along center of case bottom Placket is I mshed 
before top and bottom are joined, usually takes 
the form shown—I 1 /? in (4 cm) wide overlap¬ 
ping hemmed edges See other forms below 




For sham with flat self border, ut * t 

TiO jllc-w for both mil#// i <d border writt f ; 

' ~7\ e 'U r J krtt to b d* f Will (k *1 f 

con ( w IPO to t • ■tl T 14 turn r ft U «t 

tOpriMcrh r hr?- r / T ~> > r fcf 1 t%>r J* 

Rjr k£rt * - 1 / I 4 w I J i . - * r r titlb’ I ( 
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Staystitching 156 Making cording 310-312 

Seams 156,158-159, 165 Zipper application 330, 338 


Box-edge pillow covers 


A box-edge pillow cover consists of top 
and bottom sections, plus a boxing 
strip to cover the sides. A zipper is usu¬ 
ally inserted into a part of the boxing 
strip and applied before the strip is 


sewn to the pillow top and bottom. If 
cording will be used in the seams, pre¬ 
pare the necessary quantity of covered 
cord before constructing the pillow. A 
boxed effect can be achieved on a rect¬ 


angular cover without a separate box¬ 
ing strip. For this method, both top 
and bottom sections must be cut to 
include half the pillow depth along 
each edge. 


Rectangular box-edge cover 



1. To provide for a 
placket, cut one part 
of boxing the length 
of the pillow side 
plus two seam 
allowances, by the 
height of the pillow 
plus four seam 
allowances. Insert 
zipper along the 
lengthwise center. 
Then seam the box¬ 
ing strip unit as 
shown at left. 



2. If cording the 
pillow, sew cording 
to top and bottom 
seamlines of boxing. 
Position cording to 
right side of boxing 
with raw edges of 
cording toward raw 
edges of boxing. 

Join cording ends 
as on p. 399; clip 
into seam 
allowances at 
the corners. 



3. With right sides 
together and the 
boxing side up, stitch 
bottom section to 
the bottom seamline 
of the boxing. Stitch 
just inside stitching 
that holds cording 
to boxing. Spread 
the boxing seam 
allowances open at 
the corners; stitch 
across the corners 
to blunt them. 



4. Open zipper. With 
right sides together 
and the boxing side 
up, sew top section 
to the top seamline 
of boxing, using 
techniques in Step 
3. Trim seams if 
necessary. Turn 
cover to right side 
through zipper 
opening; push out 
on fabric at corners. 


Boxed effect without boxing strip 



Cut top and bottom to include side depth. 
Apply invisible zipper to one seam, open. Sew 
top to bottom from one placket end to other 



Fold cover at corners to align cross seams; 
stitch across as shown, and trim Length of 
stitch line should be equal to height of pillow. 



Turn the cover to the right side through the zip¬ 
per opening Push out on the seamlines to 
shape the corners and their edges. 


Circular box-edge cover 



1. Allow for and insert the zipper into about a 
quarter of the boxing (Step 1, left). Staystitch 
and clip both edges of boxing. Stitch cording 
as shown to top and bottom pieces. 



2. Open zipper. With right sides together, baste 
top section to the top seamline of the boxing; 
baste bottom section to the bottom seamline 
of the boxing. 



3. With boxing side up, stitch top and bottom 
to the boxing. Trim seams if necessary. Turn 
cover to right side through zipper opening. 
Push out on seamlines to shape edges. 
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Zipper types 16 

Snap fastener tape 17, 368 


Seams 156, 158-159, 161 
Mitering 316 


Bolster covers 


A bolster is a type of box-edge pillow 
in which the boxing strip area has 
become the largest part of the pillow; 
actually the body of it, and the top and 
bottom merely the pillow ends. The 


two most typical bolstei shapes are 
round and wedge. Since both are rel¬ 
atively complicated to rover, it is best 
to make a pattern for cutting the 
fabric pieces. As shown below, the 


closures occur in joining seams and 
thus need no special provision. In a 
round-bolster cover, the zipper is 
inserted into the seam that joins the 
ends of the both piece. In a wedge- 


bolster cover, the pku kel opening 
spans that joining seam and (lie bot¬ 
tom seam ol both end pieces. Snap fas¬ 
tener tape is the easiest closure to 
apply; set* example below. 


Cover for round bolster 




Stitch cording to right side of each bolster end piece, and clip 
into seam allowances of cording so it will curve Insert zipper 
in seam that will join ends of body piece. Staystitch and clip 
seam allowances of both edges of body 



Open the zipper. With right sides together, baste an end piece 
to one edge of the body. Spread the clipped seam allowances 
of the body so that seamlines can be matched. Baste the other 
end piece to the other edge in the same way 



With body part of cover nearest the needle, stitch both of the 
end pieces to the body Remove basting, trim seams if nec¬ 
essary Turn cover to the fight side through the zipper opening 
Push out on seamlines to curve the edges 


Cover for wedge bolster 



Stitch cording to right side of both ends; d-p seam allowances 
of cording so that it will go around corners. At one end of the 
body piece, fold in and miter the corner seam allowances (this 
prepares edge for snap fastener tape) 



Right sides together, stitch both end pieces to body piece, start¬ 
ing and ending stitching at bottom seamlines Clip into seam 
allowances of body pieces at top corners, stitch across corners 
to blunt them Turn cover right side out 



Sew ball half %>f snap fa*t*ref tapr t jpp#r ♦ • t r wi - 
of open seam, nuter lap nt r.om v<(\ ><< f*r t**.i 

Positior soc^t half .v<*r sc aip^'.q > ■ m ^ J t .'- 1 v 
miter at corners topitAJ ti H 
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Types of spreads and covers 

Basically, there are three bedspread 
styles— throw, flounced, and tailored. 
The first is simply a fiat piece that 
drapes over the bed. The second two 
have fitted drops (sides) that may be 
gathered, pleated, or straight. 

Whatever the style, a spread is made 
with a full fabric width in the center 
and seams an equal distance from the 
center. Unless covered by lining, seam 
allowances should be neatly finished, 


preferably self-enclosed or bound, but 
they can be zigzag-stitched or over¬ 
locked. Because of the many yards (or 
meters) involved, machine-finished 
hems are the most practical. 

Any fabric will do for a spread, but 
generally, the more body it has the bet¬ 
ter. If the bed is to be used for loung¬ 
ing during the day, the spread fabric 
should be sturdy and easy to clean. 
Lining is optional, but a soft or sheer 


fabric will probably need one. Any nap 
(or one-way design) should run the 
same way on all throw sections. 

Any of the basic styles can be adapt¬ 
ed for a coverlet —a short spread that 
ends 3 in (7.5 cm) below the mattress. 
A coverlet edge is more visible than 
one that hangs to the floor, so lining 
and/or cording would be appropriate. 

A duvet cover is a large knife-edge 
cover into which a duvet is slipped. 


The opening at the base of the cover 
may be fastened with buttons, snap 
fasteners, self ties, hook-and-loop tape, 
or a zipper. 

Coverlets and duvet covers are usu¬ 
ally combined with a dust ruffle or 
valance —a fitted top piece with a 
straight, pleated, or gathered skirt— 
that conceals the box springs and legs. 
For economy, the top can be muslin or 
some other inexpensive fabric. 



Flounced bedspread 


Estimated fabric needs 


Decide on the style, then measure the 
bed as explained at the right. Add 
l /> in (1.25 cm) for seam allowances 
(see Flounced spread, page 408, for 
exceptions) and 2 in (5 cm) for hems, 
including a hem for the head end. 

In general, the amount depends on 
the fabric width in relation to the bed 
width and height. A throw for a bed 
54 in (135 cm) wide by 20 in (50 cm) 
high, for example, would require an 
overall width of 100 in (250 cm). You 
would need two bed lengths (top 
length plus foot drop) of 54 in 
(135 cm) fabric, or three lengths of 
36 or 45 in (90 or 115 cm) fabric; 
another yard (or meter) to cover cable 
cord; plus an extra motif for each 
length, if the fabric must be matched. 


Throw bedspread 


Top width 



Duvet cover 


To measure the bed, first make it up with 
sheets and blankets, also pillows if the 
spread is to cover them. Use a flexible tape 
measure; where it does not reach the full 
distance being measured, pin at the place 
where the tape ends, and continue mea¬ 
suring from the pin. 

Top length: Measure from the head to the 
foot, allowing 14 in (35 cm) for the pillow 
tuck-in. 

Top width: From edge to edge. 

Drop for full spread: From the edge of the 
top to V 2 in (1.25 cm) from the floor. 

Drop for coverlet: From the top edge to 
3 in (7.5 cm) below the top mattress. 

Drop for dust ruffle: From top edge of the 
box spring to V 2 in (1.25 cm) from the floor. 
Top for dust ruffle: Length and width of 
the box spring. 


Full-length drop 
{V 2 ” [1.25 cm] above floor) 


Drop for dust ruffle 
Drop for coverlet 
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Zigzagged seam finish 160 Self-enclosed seams 162 

Bias-bound seam finish 161 Applying cording to hemline 312 


Throw style 

A throw bedspread is made of three 
panels that form a flat rectangle, long 
and wide enough to cover the entire 
bed. The center panel is the width of 
the top or less, and long enough to 
include foot drop and pillow tuck-in. 
Side sections extend from center panel 
to floor on each side: corners at the 
foot end are often rounded so that 
they do not touch the floor. 

Any bulky or heavy fabric, especial¬ 
ly a quilted one, is a good choice for 
a throw. Heavy fabrics are less inclined 
to wrinkle or to become rumpled. 


Recommended seams 



For a flat-felled seam, stitch seam, wrong 
sides together. Trim one seam allowance to 
Yd in (3 mm). Fold under Vs in (3 mm) of sec¬ 
ond allowance; fold second over first, topstitch 


Suggested edge finishes 



For topstitched hem, turn up hem allowance, 
fold hem edge under Vi in (1 cm); baste hem 
Topstitch from right side, close to basting. 


Basic procedure is to join the sections, 
then hem all around. Unless a throw 
is lined, self-enclosed seams are most 
suitable. Two tvpes of self-enclosed 
seams, flat-filed and Fir mil, are shown 
below. For two others, mock Firnch and 
self-bound . consult the Seams chapter. 

For more emphasis on seams, cord¬ 
ing or a flat trim can he added. If cord¬ 
ing is used, finish seams with a zigzag 
stitch or bias binding. If a flat trim is 
added, it is simplest to topstitch the 
trim over the seam allowances on the 
right side (see below). 



To round off corners, 

fold spread in half 
loncjthwise, mark a 
squaio on the outor 
corner at the foot 
end Sidos of square 
should equal the diop 
depth plus hem 
allowance Using a 
tape measure or yard¬ 
stick (motor rule), 
measure from the 
inner corner out, 
marking a cutting line 
in an arc Cut one cor¬ 
ner, then mark and 
cut the second one 



For a French seam, stitch V< in (6 mm) from 
seamline, wrong sides together, trim seam al¬ 
lowances. Fold fabric right sides together, on 
seamline, sew V< in (6 mm) from fold. 



For a corded seam, stitch cording to right side 
of one seam allowance, crowding stitches 
between cording and stitches that hold it 
Stitch seam, placing this row closer to cording 



For a seam with trim, stitch on the seamline, 
wrong sides together Press seams open, trim 
seam allowances, if necessary topstitch the 
trim over the seam 



For blindstitched hem, turn up hem a'ow- 
ance, fold edge under Vi in (1 25 cm) 
Blindstitch, catching spread with zigzags 



For topstitched binding, wrap binding ov» 
hem edge, wider side underneath Edgestitch 
as shown, catching both sides of binding 



For a padded edging, c- v^r a v trip of f h r f ( 
w r fh r -en attach f Ik-rJ bias m thr> 

same wir/ a asrrl ] (VJ€ He r =) 
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Fitted spread with flounce 


A flounced bedspread has a fitted top 
and drops that are pleated or gathered 
all around. Mediuinweight or light¬ 
weight fabric is best for this style. 

The top is cut the length and width 
of the bed, plus seam allowances and 
a hem allowance for the head end. If 
the fabric must be pieced, use a full 
width for the center panel and a split 
width (or portion) for each side. The 
top will fit better if you blunt the cor¬ 
ners at the foot end by taking a few 
stitches diagonally when joining top to 
drops. Corners can also be rounded, 
using the mattress for a pattern. 

The drop is cut in several sections, 
joined with French seams (see page 
407) or interlocking fell seams (see 
page 415). Allow 7 twice the length to 
be covered for a gathered drop, three 
times this length for pleats. Sections 
are usually cut from fabric width so 
that lengthwise grain goes from top to 
floor. For a fuller look, or special 
effect, cut sections lengthwise. 

A ruffled flounce can be made with 
or without a heading. When making a 
flounce with no heading, cut the top 
with 1 in (2.5 cm) seam allowances; 
cut the flounce with S A in (2 cm) 
allowances at top edge, 2 in (5 cm) for 
bottom hem. For a headed ruffle, allow 
2 in (5 cm) seams at the top, in 
(2 cm) for top of ruffle and 2 in (5 cm) 
for a hem. 

The usual procedure is to join the 
flounce sections, hem the bottom and 
the free edges, then gather and join 
the flounce to the top. Before gather¬ 
ing, divide the drop into 10 or 12 
equal parts and mark the divisions 
with notches. Do the same with the 
top. Align the notches when joining. 

Cording can be added to a style with 
no heading; attach it to the flounce 
before stitching flounce to top. Self¬ 
bind (near right) or zigzag seam 
edges, or line the top (opposite page). 
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Gathering foot 31 Zigzagged seam finish 160 

Corded seam 165 


For a plain flounce, 

place a thin cord 
Vi in (1.25 cm) from 
the top edge on the 
wrong side; stitch 
over it with the 
widest zigzag. Pull 
cord to form gath¬ 
ers; adjust flounce 
to fit top section. (If 
your machine does 
not have a zigzag, 
make two rows of 
straight-stitch gather¬ 
ing, or use a 
gathering foot.) 



For headed flounce, 

fold and press the 
top edge 1 in 
(2.5 cm) to the 
wrong side. Place 
one row of straight- 
stitch gathering Vs in 
(3 mm) from the raw 
edge (or use a 
gathering foot). Do 
not gather over the 
hem at the end. 

Draw up gathers 
to fit the top of 
the spread. 


Right sides together, 
pin flounce to the 
top section, with 
edge of flounce 'A in 
(6 mm) below edge 
of top. Stitch just 
below the cord, or 
1 in (2.5 cm) from 
the top edge. 



Wrong sides together, 
pm flounce to the top 
section, extending 
flounce 5 /s in (1.5 cm) 
beyond the edge of 
the top. Stitch Vs in 
(3 mm) below the 
gathering line. (This 
distance might be a 
little more than Vs in 
(3 mm], but should 
not be less, or the 
raw edge of the 
flounce will not be 
covered.) 


Trim flounce seam 
allowance to 'A in 
(6 mm). Fold under 
the edge of 
untrimmed seam 
allowance Vs in 
(3 mm), then fold 
again, aligning fold 
with seamline and 
enclosing the edge 
of the flounce, 
press. Stitch folded 
edge through seam 
allowance only. 



Trim seam allowance 
on the top section to 
Vs in (3 mm). Fold 
flounce to right side 
of the top, and stitch 
in place Vs in (3 mm) 
above gathering 
stitches All seam 
allowances are now 
enclosed. 










































































































































Lining fitted sides 410-411 


Fitted spread with tailored drops 


A tailored bedspread h;is a fitted top 
and straight drops. The top is the same 
as for a flounced spread (see opposite 
page). The drops, where they meet at 
corners, can be (1) stitched together; 
(2) pleated; (3) hemmed, with an 
underlay backing; or (4) hemmed, 
with no underlay. 

Stitched corners produce a snug fit, 
and a trim look if the fabric is heavy 
or the spread is lined. 

Inverted pleats permit a more flexible 
fit; work best with light- or medi- 
umweight fabric. Cut sections so that 
seams are at edge of a backfold, allow¬ 
ing 10 in (25 cm) for each side of pleat 
(5 in [12.5 cm]). 

Hemmed edges with an undnlay are 
better to use with bulky fabric. Cut 
each drop section to fit the top, plus 
2 in (5 cm) for hems. Cut underlays 
12 in (30 cm) wide (omit them if the 
bed has corner posts). 



For drop with corner pleats, join sections 
with Vi in (1.25 cm) seams, having each seam 
fall at the backfold of a pleat. Finish hem at the 
bottom, clipping seams above the hem edge. 



Stitch top of pleat close to seamlme; clip cen¬ 
ter back to stitching. Right sides together, pin 
sides to top, aligning pleat folds with corners 
and spreading back of pleat; stitch 



For corner with underlay, hem side and bot 
tom edges of drop sections and underlays 
Stitch top of underlay behind opening, clip to 
stitching at center Join sides to top 


Lining a bedspread 


A bedspread lining can serve several 
purposes at once. It can add body, 
enclose seam allowances, take the 
place of a hem, even, if desired, make 
the spread reversible. A lining also 
adds durability when fabric is loosely 
woven, or has loose floats on the back 
(as brocade would have, for example). 

Lining fabric should be compatible 
with the spread in care requirements, 
and at least as wide, so that seams will 
correspond. A bed sheet might be 
used, eliminating lining seams. 

A throw style is lined from edge to 
edge. In tailored styles there are three 
choices: the top only can be lined; the 
drops onlv can be lined; or both top 
and drops can be lined. Directions for 
lining a fitted top are given at far 
right. See following two pages for ways 
to line side sections. 



To line a throw, 

substitute seam 
allowances for hems 
on all edges Cut 
lining sections to 
match. Join throw 
and lining sections 
separately; press all 
seams open If 
throw is being cord¬ 
ed, stitch cording 
around the edge on 
the right side of the 
throw. With right 
sides together, 
seams aligned, and 
throw on top. stitch 
sides and foot end. 
placing stitches to 
left of f rst stitch 
!*ne Notch curves 
Turn right side out. 
fold in edges of open 
(head) end. stitch 
fo>ds together 



To line fitted top 
only, cut lining to fit 
the top With right 
sides together, baste 
side and foot 
sections to the top 
Place lining over tfie 
top with right sides 
together, with the 
drop m between 
Stitch side and foot 
edges, ta^ mg three 
stitches diagonally at 
each corner Trim 
corners diagonally 
Turn spread right 
side out Fold in 
edges along the 
Open (hr*ad) end and 
stitf;h fold! together 
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Lining fitted drops and attaching to an unlined top 



1. Pin, baste, and stitch together drops of 
spread; stop stitching and secure each seam 
V 2 in {1.25 cm) from raw edge at top. Remove 
basting and press seams open. 
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4. Fold lining and drop so that right sides are 
facing again and bring folded edge of lining 
to meet seamline of drop. Stitch the ends 
together at each side, trim corners diagonally. 
Turn right side out; press. The lining should be 
about 3 A in (2 cm) shorter than the drop along 
the bottom edge. 




5. Stitch seam allowance of drop to top of 
spread, right sides together. Keep lining out of 
the way. Pivot at each corner as shown (or 
blunt if corners are to be rounded). 


6 . Pull drop down and press seam allowance 
down, trim away excess fabric at corners Bring 
folded edge of lining to seamline and slipstitch 
in place. Turn under a narrow double hem at 
head of bed and slipstitch in place. Turn bed¬ 
spread right side out. 
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Lining fitted drops and attaching to a lined top 



1. Line drops completely before starting to line 
top. Pin, baste, and sew drops of spread 
together; stop stitching and secure each seam 
Vi in (1.25 cm) from raw edge at top. Press 



2. Cut lining for drops 1 Va in (4 cm) shorter in 
height than spread drops. Join lining sections 
together, stopping and securing each seam 
Vi in (1.25 cm) from raw edge at top. Press. 


< 
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/ 

Drop 




Lining 



3. With right sides together, stitch lining to drop 
along bottom edge, aligning seams. Press 
seam open as shown. 
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4 . hold lining and drop so that their right sides 
are facing again and bring top edge of lining 
to meet top edge of drop Stitch the ends 
together at each side, trim corners diagonally 
Turn right side out; press The lining should be 
about % in (2 cm) shorter than the drop along 
the bottom edge 



5. With right sides of top and drops facing, 
baste drops and their lining to spread top, piv¬ 
oting at each corner (or blunting if they are to 
be rounded). 


6. Place lining over the top with right sides 
together and the lined drops in between Stitch 
side and foot edges, taking 3 stitches diago¬ 
nally at each corner, or stitch in curve if they 
are to be rounded Trim corners Turn spread 
right side out Fold in edges along the open 
(head) end and stitch folds together 
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Realigning grain 97 


Curtains, draperies, and shades 


What you will need 

Curtains, draperies, and shades are sewing projects 
even a novice can undertake. Success depends less 
on sewing skill than it does on careful measuring 
and thoughtful relating of style and fabric. 

The procedure is basically the same for all win¬ 
dow' treatments in this section. When you have 
decided on a style, install the hardware and mea¬ 
sure this and the window 7 area to determine fabric 
needs (p. 414). Before buying a particular fabric, 
appraise its impact on the room. Borrow 7 a sample 
from the store, or buy half a yard (meter). See how 
it looks at the window 7 ; light behind a fabric can 


change its look considerably. Check whether the fab¬ 
ric is resistant to sun fading and deterioration and 
to wrinkles, and make sure you know exactly what 
sort of cleaning it will require. 

If you choose to make shades, you will only need 
to purchase the fabric and a kit containing all the 
fittings and accessories required as well as detailed 
instructions for making and installing. 

When you shop for rods, tracks, tapes, mounting 
fixtures, and accessories for curtains and draperies, 
look for the kind that will support the fabric as well 
as create the effect you want. The illustrations oppo¬ 


site show the basic range but a much larger range 
is available and constantly changing; those below 7 
show some typical uses. It is well worth consulting 
the^ many free brochures and booklets provided by 
manufacturers before deciding on a style. 

Before you start cutting or sewing, make sure that 
your work area is adequate for the large amount of 
fabric you will be handling. A table next to the 
machine to support fabric weight will help. Prepare 
fabric by straightening ends, realigning grain if nec¬ 
essary, and pressing. See page 415 for special con¬ 
siderations when cutting fabric to be matched. 


Choosing the style 

To decide on a window treatment, you must con¬ 
sider far more than mere looks. First, there is the 
view\ Do you w r ant to conceal it or frame it? Will an 
uncovered window 7 create a privacy problem? 
Should sunlight be controlled? Does the window 
type limit your choice (a French window, for exam¬ 
ple, that opens in)? Might the look be improved by 
tracks set above the frame? Finally, will the style har¬ 
monize with the room itself? 

Window' coverings are classified into basic types; 
Sheer curtains. Sheer or semisheer fabric; not 


lined; top casing (or channel heading) slips direct¬ 
ly over rod. Styles: panel curtain has top casing, bot¬ 
tom hem; casement has hems top and bottom; ruffled 
has ruffles at sides and bottom, and is often tied 
back to window frame. 

Cafe curtains. Any fabric type and heading style; 
may be lined. These cover only part of the window 
lengthwise, providing privacy at one level, light at 
another; best in informal settings. Upper tier can 
overlap heading of lower tier, or form a short 
valance above uncovered space. 


Draperies/heavyweight curtains. Usually made 
with heavier fabrics; may be lined; heading pleated, 
gathered, or made with tabs. May be teamed with 
sheers to provide light during the day, insulation 
against cold at night, and privacy at all times. Panel 
draperies cover only the sides of the window; drain 
draperies span entire width. 

Shades. Any fabric may be used; lining adds sup¬ 
port. Offer full light when open, complete privacy 
when closed. Types include rolle)' blinds, and Roman 
and balloon or Austrian shades. 
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Rods and fixtures 


Accessories 



Flat curtain rod, used mainly for stationary curtains, comes in standard and heavy-duty weights, adjustable length 




q.. ~i —= 

Cafe rod, suitable for straight or pleated curtains; comes in a variety of thicknesses. 


D 




Tension rod for lightweight curtains. Holders fix rod between 
two walls or window frame without screws or glue. 





T¥W 


3 


Jw uw 



Extension rod adjusts to fit window without need of trimming. 



Rings with eyes 

must be sewn to 
cuituin or drapoiy, 
como in a vauoty 
of shapes and si/os 
to suit different 
rod styles 

Clip-on rings am 

quickly attached 
and easily removed 
for laundenny, used 
mainly for cafb 
curtains 


A ring-and hook 

combination is used 
with a pleater tape 
heading 



Metal, nylon, and 
plastic hooks for use 

with corded ruffle or 
pleater tape 

Pleater tape hooks 

slip into pleater 
pockets, types for 
regular or coikng 
traverse, to hold 
pleats or ends 



Weights improve 
hang of draperies or 
curtains, individual 
weights are tacked 
to corners, lead 
weight tape is insert 
ed in the hem fold 




Anchors (toggle. 

!4 rew, molly) hold 
DOltS or «rmw f 
‘■ecuioly to support 
drapery w< ghl 


Traverse rod holds draperies to be opened and closed: available m one-way or two-way draw 
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Estimating fabric needs 

Two measurements are basic for estimating fabric 
needs for window coverings: finished length and fin¬ 
ished width. Install all hardware before measuring; 
fabric is sewn to fit the supporting device rather 
than the window. For most accurate results, use a 
steel tape or folding ruler. If more than one win¬ 
dow is being covered, measure each one, even if 
they all appear to be the same. General measuring 
procedure is given here. See illustration below for 
the specifics of measuring for various styles. 

Finishing length: Measure from the top of the rod 
or track to the place where the hem will fall: stan¬ 
dard choices are sash, sill bottom of apron, or floor 
(see right). For a floor-length style, subtract l A in 
(1.25 cm) to clear the floor. 

Finished width: Measure the entire span of the 
rod or track. If it projects from the wall or frame, 
include the return (distance from fixture to bend in 
rod). On a traverse rod measure each half sepa- 
ratelv from end of slide (overlap) to the fixture. 

To ensure adequate fullness, double the finished 
width figure: triple if for sheers or other lightweight 
fabrics. (To achieve the necessarv fullness, vou mat* 


have to join one or more fabric widths—see oppo¬ 
site page.) From this calculate the number of panels 
you will require. 

To determine the length that each panel should 
be cut, add hem and heading allowances to the fin¬ 
ished length measurement. These will vary with the 
window* treatment. An overall allowance of 12 in 
(30 cm) would certainly be adequate. In general, it 
is better to be generous than too exact; some length 
is always taken up by the fullness of the fabric. Allow 
extra fabric if you plan to include a shrinkage tuck 
at the hem. If the heading will extend above or fall 
below* the top of the rod or track (see below), fur¬ 
ther adjustments in length must be made. When 
fabric must be matched to allow* for uninterrupted 
flow of design, add one extra motif for each length 
required. 

To estimate fabric needs, multiplv the total length 
for each panel times the member of panels needed for 
each window. (If your measurements are in inches, 
divide by 36 to get yards; divide centimeters by 100 
to convert to meters.) For blinds and shades, follow 
the directions supplied with the construction kit. 


Measuring 

£ />—j u 


Ty.~C -~ .7U~* 




Floor-length draperies 

on a traverse rod: 
Measure finished length 
from top of track to 
Vi in (1 25 cm) above 
the floor; add 12 in 
(30 cm) for hem and 
heading extension 
above the rod. For 
width, measure each 
half of rod separately, 
from end of slide to 
the mounting fixture, 
including the return. 


cn 



CC 



Floor 


Baseboard 


Fmial 


3D 


=D 


Casement curtains on tension rods: 
Measure from top of upper rod to bot¬ 
tom of lower one; add in (1 25 cm) 
for heading extension at each end. 
Measure width across inside of frame. 


Double cafe curtains on cafe rods. 
Measure upper tier from top of rod to 
bottom of lower rod: measure lower 
tier from top of rod to sill. Measure 
width between fmials. 


Roller blind sitting on window frame: 
Measure finished length and width to 
fit window frame Extra fabric is 
required for the roll: refer to kit instruc¬ 
tions for the exact amount. 
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Adjusting stitch length 28 French and mock French seams 162 
Fused hems 307 


Matching techniques 


Joining panels 


Side hems 


When a fabric requires matching, the design should 
flow without interruption from heading to hem and 
front side to side. Treatment of the design must he 
duplicated exactly for each window in the room. 
Alwavs relate motif placement to finished edges 11 
the fabric has a vertical repeat, make sure that yon 
allow for the overlap, if am*. See below for match¬ 
ing and placement of horizontal motifs. 


A simple and neat way to join curtain sections is 
with the interlocking fell seam, illustrated below. In 
this technique, one edge is pressed and then 
machine-hemmed over another. An interlocking 
seam can also be made using a hem met loot, which 
will fold the extending edge while von stitch. For 
better control ol fabric that must be matched, use 
a French or mock French seam. 


Side hems lot unlined panels are gencralh made 
before (he heading or the bottom item ate under¬ 
taken. Machine techniques and fusing air both suit 
able. Side hems can be single*, as below, oi double* 
(page -119). Standard finished width is 1 in 
(2.f> cm), Sheers can be leit with the selvage 
nnhemmed, provided it does not pull II dcsiicd a 
rnllle can be added. 



To match panels horizontally, 

first decide on the best place¬ 
ment for motifs The ideal is a 
complete motif at heading and 
hem. Cut one panel, align re¬ 
maining fabric with it to cut 
each subsequent piece 




If a partial repeat must be 
used at one edge, place it at 
the hem for a f loor-length 
treatment, at the heading for 
a shorter length Use a full 
motif at the opposite end 
Such placement makes the 
cut-off less noticeable 



For interlocking fell 

seam, lay sections 
with right sides 
together, and top 
piece V< in (6 mm) 
from edge of piece 
beneath (a bit more 
for heavy fabric). 


Fold extended edge 
of under layer over 
the top one, and 
press. This job is 
easier if you set a 
table next to the 
ironing board to 
support bulk of 
fabric. Or work 
directly on a large 
table, carefully 
protecting its surface. 




Fold both layers a 
second time and 
press again Pm 
every 4 or 5 in (10 or 
12 cm) to hold layers 
in place If fabric is 
very slippery, baste 
instead Stitch edge 
of inside fold, as 
shown This one line 
of stitching holds all 
edges enclosed 



For blindstitched 

hem. turn under and 
press hem allowance, 
press hem edge 
under at least V? in 
(1 25 cm) Ad|usi 
your machine for 
blind-hemming stitch 
Fold back curtain or 
drapery portion to 
reveal hem edge 
Stitch, catching cur¬ 
tain only in the zigzag 
stitch 





For straight-stitched 

hem, turn and press 
the hem allowance, 
press the hem edge 
under at least '/» in 
(6 mm) Ad|ust 
machine for 8 to 10 
per in (2 5 to 3 mm) 
stitch length Stitch 
along the hem edge, 
taking care to keep 
gramlines of hem and 
curtain aligned 



For a fused hem, 

turn and press the 
hem allowance, press 
the hem edge under 
at least V* in (6 mm), 
stitch close to fold 
Slip fusible web 
between hern ind 
curtain Set iron for 
c U i arr, fusr c.o wring 
hern with dMr*p f m ri «. 
cloth 1 i .ec* Hr — s feu 
r rtf# dr tnl ) 
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Casing 246 


Casings 

The fullness of a sheer curtain is generally con¬ 
trolled with a casing. This is a hem that slips over 
the curtain rod, making the fabric gather in soft 
folds. The casings can be plain or have a heading 
that extends above the rod. Fabric allowance for a 
plain casing should be the diameter of the rod, plus 
k> in (1.25 mm) for turning under the edge, plus 
an ease allowance so fabric will slip easily over rod. 
Ease should be V\ to 54 in (6 mm to 1.25 cm), 
depending on fabric thickness; pin fabric over rod 
to determine right amount. For heading, add twice 
desired depth to above measurements. To provide 
a shrinkage tuck (if you are not pre-shrinking wash¬ 
able fabric) add another 2 in (5 cm). 



Plain casing: Press raw edge under Vz in (1.25 cm); turn down 
a casing equal in depth to half rod diameter, plus half the suit¬ 
able ease allowance. Stitch in place on pressed edge. 



Casing with heading: Decide casing width, adding half total 
heading aMowance. Turn raw edge under Vz in (1.25 cm), press, 
and stitch. Stitch again at heading depth. 


Heading tapes 

Formerly, decorative headings of drapes had to be 
made by hand—a laborious and time-consuming 
task. Now, however, the easiest method of making 
pleated and gathered headings for most drapery 
styles is to use pleater tapes. These can be corded 
or cordless. Although corded tapes are easier to use, 
cordless hook tapes can also produce a number of 
interesting pleats. Instruction booklets printed by 
manufacturers will greatly assist you to select a style 
of pleated or gathered heading to suit the drapes 
you have chosen. 

There are styles of tape designed for draperies 
that are to conceal the rods, and others for curtains 
that are to be suspended below the rods or deco- 



Deep fanned pinch pleating made with cord tape. This style 
of tape can be used for drapes that conceal the rod or for those 
that are suspended below. 



Gathered heading made with standard cord tape. This tape is 
made in a wide range of colors and is also available in nylon 

for sheers. 


rative poles. The latter can also be used for curtains 
where the rod is fixed to the ceiling. Lightweight 
pencil pleating tape is available for sheer and semi¬ 
sheer curtains. 

The pockets on heading tapes are on one side 
only, so it is important to check that they will be fac¬ 
ing you once the tape is sewn on. Stiffening the top 
of the curtain is not necessary as these tapes have 
built-in stiffening. 

Plastic and nylon hooks are available for corded 
tapes and are easier to remove than those made of 
metal. Pleater hooks are made only in metal. 

Illustrated below are various styles of heading 
that can be made with pleater tapes. 



Triple pleats made with pleater hooks. By inserting the four 
prongs of the hook into different pockets, single and double 
pleats can also be made. 



mounted close to ceiling or with space above. 
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Corded tapes 

The directions given here are for pencil pleating. 
Before sewing on the tape, pull out \Vz in (4 cm) 
of each cord at one end, knot the ends together, 
and trim off the surplus tape. Turn this end under, 
enclosing knotted cords under tape. At the other 
end of the tape, free 2 in (5 cm) of the cords and 
leave for pleating up. Baste a % in (1.5 cm) hem at 
the top of the curtain. Making sure that the hook 
pockets are facing you, baste the whole outer edge 
of the tape to the curtain, then stitch, leaving 2 in 
(5 cm) between the top of the tape and curtain. 
Pleat up but do not cut off surplus cord; this allows 
the curtain to be pulled flat for eas\ cleaning. Insert 
hooks at each end and every 3 in (7.5 cm). 




Before sewing on tape pull out IV 2 in (4 cm) of each cord at 
one end, knot the ends together and trim off surplus tape. Turn 
end under, enclosing knot 



Making sure that hook pockets are facing you. baste tape to 
curtains. Stitch around the outer edge of the tape and pleat up. 
but do not cut off the surplus cord. 


Hook pleater tape 

With cordless tape the pleats are formed b\ insen- 
ing four-prong pleater hooks. Muhipocket tapes are 
used to make single, double, or triple pleats. (Refer 
to manufacturers’ booklets for instructions.) There 
are tapes for making pinch pleats on double- 
fullness curtains; other tapes have double the num¬ 
ber of pockets for fuller pleats and greater flexibil¬ 
ity of spacing. 

1 looks are made in two stem heights: the longer 
ones, used for rods with space above or decorative 
rods and tracks; the shorter ones, used for rods fixed 
to the ceiling. Buy tape to match the length of the 
unpleated curtain, plus an extra 16 in (40 cm) to 
allow for exact placement of the pockets. 



Lay tape wrong side down to right side of curtain, overlap¬ 
ping the edges by V 2 in (1.25 cm), with open pocket edge point¬ 
ing away from curtain. Pm, baste, and stitch. 




Turn tape over to wrong side of curtain Turn under both ends 
of tape and stitch in place, then stitch along bottom of tape 
below the pockets Pleat up 


Other pleating methods 

II you wish to pleat the heading ol a 1 m tain l>\ hand 
it is necessary to list* a stiffener (either non wove 11 
interfacing or buckram). Attach to the curtain in 
the same wav as shown for hook pleater tape. 

Cartridge pleats can most easih lx* made using 
pleater tape and plcalci hooks Insert the two innei 
prongs of the hook into tape, leaving one pocket 
between them. Into this large' pleat insert cylinders 
of stiff paper or buckram. 

Clip-on rings, usually used for cafe cm tains, hold 
a simple pleat that is not stitched. I hesc rings can 
be easily removed, enabling the curtain to be Hat 
lened for cleaning and ironing. Allow 2 in (5 cm) 
for each pleat, 3 in (7.5 cm) in between. 



insert into pleats. Rolls will expand to fill pleats 
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Slipstitch 146 Grading and clipping seam allowance 159 

Making belt carriers 264, 383 


Curtains, draperies, and shades 


Scalloped heading 

Scallops can be used on a plain or a pleated head¬ 
ing. There should be an uneven number on each 
panel, with at least % in (1.5 cm) or a pleat width 
between them. To make your own pattern, cut a 
strip of paper the width of the hemmed curtain. 
Across the top mark scallop widths and spaces 
between them, centering the first scallop. Make the 
scallops half as deep as they are wide, using a com¬ 
pass or a sewing gauge to draw them. When cut¬ 
ting the curtains, allow 7 for a self-facing at the top 
equal to the scallop depth plus 2M> in (6 cm). Cut 
the stiffening (from non woven interfacing) the 
length and depth of the facing less x /i in (1.25 cm). 
The rod will be visible, so it is important to choose 
one that complements your fabric. 



press. Fold facing allowance to right side. 
Baste stiffener to wrong side. Trace scal¬ 
lops over stiffener; stitch, trim and clip. 


the stiffener. Slipstitch the facing to the 
curtain along the folded edge and at the 
side hems. Machine-stitch, if preferred 



3. Press the heading carefully, using a pin, 
if necessary, to pull out corners at the top 
of each scallop. Attach rings (clip-on or 
sew-on) between the scallops. 


Tab-top curtains 

Tabs add interest to plain window 7 treatments. Plan 
enough tabs to support the curtain adequately, and 
make them long enough to slip easily over the rod. 
When planning panel length, include finished tab 




Fabric tabs. Prepare 
tabs. Fold and baste 
to right side of cur¬ 
tain, raw edges 
aligned. Stitch V* in 
(6 mm) from the 
edge. Apply a facing 
over the tabs, stitch¬ 
ing Vi in (1.25 cm) 
from edge. 


Press the facing to 
the wrong side. 
Machine-stitch side 
and lower edges of 
facing to the curtain 
or if preferred, slip- 
stitch them. Slip the 
curtain over a cafe 
or decorative rod. 


Roman and balloon shades 


length in the total and allow Vz in (1.25 cm) for a 
top seam. Fabric tabs may be made the same way 
as belt carriers, or you could use braid tabs, which 
require less preparation. 




Braid or ribbon 
tabs. Cut the tabs 
Press top of curtain 
Vi in (1 25 cm) to 
right side Baste tabs 
over folded edge, as 
shown. Stitch them 
V* in (6 mm) from 
fold. Cut a length of 
braid equal to the 
width of the curtain 
plus 3 A in (2 cm), fold 
the ends under Vi in 
(1.25 cm) Position 
top edge close to 
fabric fold and stitch, 
then stitch ends and 
lower edge All tab 
ends will be neatly 
enclosed 



Roman shade: Stitch 
vertical rows of rings 
or ring tape to the 
back of the shade fab¬ 
ric. The space between 
the rows depends on 
the size of the window 
and the depth of the 
fold required. Thread 
cord through screw 
eyes attached to head- 
board. 



Balloon shade: Stitch 
rings or ring tape as 
above. Tie the bottom 
three of each vertical 
row of rings together, 
and thread cord 
through screw eyes 
fixed into a headboard 
Draw drape up to cre¬ 
ate billowing effect. 
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Hemming techniques: hand 142-143, 304, 
blind-hemming, machine 149-150, 306 


Making a ruffle with heading 196*197 
Narrow machine-stitched hem 306 


Hem allowances and methods 

To ensure accuracy in the finished length of cur¬ 
tains or draperies, fold and haste hem allowances, 
hang panels a few days, then adjust it necessary. A 
hem at the sill should just clear; one at the door 
should clear by x /i in (1.23 cm); combined curtains 
and draperies should be the same length. If using 
weights, pin or baste them in place to test the effect. 

Average hem allowances are 2 in (5 cm) for cur¬ 
tains, 3 to 6 in (7.5 to 15 cm) for draperies, depend¬ 
ing on length. A single hem is adequate for 
mediumweight or heavy fabric, a double hem is rec¬ 
ommended for sheers, and will improve the hang 
of any fabric. Machine methods and fusing are the 
most practical ways to finish hems but many peo¬ 
ple prefer hand-finished draperies. 



For single hem, turn edge in Vi to 'h in For double hem, allow turn-under equal For ruffle hem, allow V? in U 25 cm) to 
(6 to 12 mm) At each corner, turn edge to hem depth Keeps edge from showing make narrow machine-stitched hem, lold 
in diagonally to form a miter. through sheers, and adds weight ed to right side Topstitch ruffle ovui horn 


Weighting and anchoring hems 

Curtains and draperies hang better when hems are 
weighted or anchored. Individual weights are used 
for heavier fabrics. They are attached at the corners 
and at the bottom of seams to prevent drawing. 



For unlined curtains, 

weights should be 
covered before being 
sewn to hem. Trace 
shape of weight onto 
a double thickness of 
curtain fabric, add V* in 
(6 mm) for seaming 
Stitch, leaving an 
opening for turning. 
Turn right side out. slip 
weight in, and close 
opening Sew to hem 
at corners and seams 



For lined draperies, 

cover the weight with 
hn.ng fabric as 
described above for 
unlmed panels. Sew 
the weight to the 
drapery hem. high 
enough so that lining 
hangs over it If pre¬ 
ferred. the weight 
can be sewn on with 
no covering, as you 
would a button 


Setting pleats 


Lead weight tape is run through the hems of sheer 
and lightweight panels to encourage even hanging 
and minimize billowing. Clip hooks can also be 
used to hold side hems straight and stationary. 


I For sheer curtains, 

the best choice is lead 
weight tape. It should 
I be purchased in a 

j length to equal the 

| width of the curtain. 

, Slip tape through the 

I hem. then baste it in 

j position with a few 

stitches at the side 
hems and at any 
j _ seams. 

3o^° 



To anchor curtains so 

that outside edges will 
remain straight and 
taut, use small plastic 
rings and cup hooks 
Sew rings to bottom 
hem of curtains at 
outer edge then screw 
cup hooks into the 
wall behind the rings 
Hooks should point 
down to hold the rings 
most securely 


To hang gracefully, pleat folds may need setting When 
draperies are hung, arrange the folds carefully Pin them 
in position at the bottom, or tie them loosely with soft 
cord or tape, using T-pms to support tape if necessary 
Leave them in place for a few days 
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Curtains, draperies, and shades 


Hemming techniques: hand 142-143, 304; 
blind-hemming, machine 149-150, 306 


Slipstitch 146 
French tack 147 


Making a lining 

Lining gives a more finished look to draperies or 
cafe curtains and, at the same time, adds opaque¬ 
ness, protects fabric from fading and helps to insu¬ 
late a room against cold or heat. 

Lining fabric L usually an opaque cotton, such 
as sateen or muslin, in white or off-white. Specially 
treated fabrics are also available for extra insula¬ 


tion. When cutting panels to be lined, allow 4 in 
(10 cm) for self-facing at sides, 3 in (7.5 cm) for a 
bottom hem, and x h in (1.25 cm) for the top seam. 
Cut the lining 4 in (10 cm) narrower than the full 
curtain width, and 3 in (7.5 cm) shorter so that it 
hangs above the curtain. These hem allowances are 
for short curtains. For floor-length panels, allow at 


least 5 to 6 in (12 to 15 cm) for the drapery pan¬ 
els, and about 3 in (7.5 cm) for the lining. 

Hem the lining first, then stitch it to each side 
of the drapery panel. Next, form the pleats as direct¬ 
ed on pages 416-417 (when drapery is turned right 
side out, it will have a \ x h in [4 cm] self-facing on 
each side). Finish the lower edges as shown below. 



1. Sew 3 A in (2 cm) hem at lining bottom Fit 
lining to drapery, right sides together and top 
and right edges aligned. Stitch Va in (1.25 cm) 
seam from top to 2 in (5 cm) above hem. 


2. Pull lining over to left side, align¬ 
ing edge with drapery edge. Stitch 
Va in (1.25 cm) seam from top to 
2 in (5 cm) above lining hem. 


3. Center lining on drapery; press 
seams toward the lining. Stitch 
across top of lining and drapery 
Va in (1.25 cm) from the edge. 


For covered heading, align edge 
of stiffener with top seam, as 
shown; stitch the edge. Turn panel 
right side out. Press sides. 


For pleater tape heading, do not 

stitch top as in Step 3. Turn drap¬ 
ery right side out; baste top edges. 
Sew tape round outer edge. 


Finishing lower edges of lined draperies 



To hand-finish lower edges, fold 
and press hem edge under Va in 
(1.25 cm); turn corner in diagonally. 
(For bulky fabric, trim excess.) 



Turn up hem; slipstitch in place. If a 
different hand- or machine-finish is 
preferred, consult the Hems chap¬ 
ter for suitable method. 



Slipstitch remainder of lining to the 
facing and hem. Anchor lining to 
drapery hem every 10 in (25 cm) to 
keep the layers aligned. 



To machine-finish lower side 
edges, have panel wrong side out, 
as in Step 3, above. Fold right side 
of hem over drapery and lining; pin. 



Lining 


Facing 


French tack 


Stitch side seam down to hem fold. 
Turn drapery right side out. Slipstitch 
the hem. Baste bottom end of fac¬ 
ing to hem. French-tack the lining. 
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French tack 147 


Curtains, draperies, and shades 


Making a detachable lining with tape 

Detachable linings can be easily and quickly made 
by using lining tape. This method is particularly 
useful as it allows the lining to be hooked on and 
off for separate washing. This style of tape can be 
used with almost all types of commercial pleater 
tape. The hooks which suspend the drape from the 
rod also attach the lining to the drape. Plastic or 
nylon hooks are easier to remove than metal hooks. 

Allow one and a half to double the width of the 
rod when calculating fabric and tape needs. (You 
can reduce this to one and a quarter if you are using 
a heaw lining such as a metallic reflective fabric for 
insulation.) Allow approximately 4 in (10 cm) for 
the hem. Make the lining hang slightly inside the 



1. Taking the edge of the tape which will come to the center 
of the track, knot freed cord ends together and trim off the sur¬ 
plus tape. 



3. Machine a line of stitching to trap lining between the two 
tape skins. Finish end of tape by turning under but leave cords 
free for pleating up. 


drape at the sides, and make the hem % to l‘/i in 
(t! to 3 cm) shorter than that of the diape so that 
the lining will not show from the right side. After 
stitching the side and bottom hems of the lining, 
sew the top edge between the two sides of the split 
skit t on the lining tape, as shown below. 

Remember not to cut oil the .surplus cords oner* 
the lining is pleated up so that it can be flattened 
for easy cleaning. Surplus cords can be hung neat¬ 
ly out of sight using a specially designed cord tidv. 

It desired, the lining can be anchored to the 
drape at side hems and at the hem with tacks or 
French tacks. These stitches would have to be 
removed when detaching the lining for washing. 



2. Slip the top edge of the lining between the two sides of the 
tape’s split skirt. Turn under the edge of the tape to enclose 
the knotted ends and stitch in place 



4. Attach lining to drape by inserting stem of each hook through 
hole in top edge of lining tape, then through pocket on drape, 
before turning over to final position 


Cornices and valances 

A cornice or valance will add that Imislmig touch 
and is useful il von wish to disguise an awkwaid lea 
lure of a window or cm tain heading. 

Am heavy hibric stiilened with buckram oi simi¬ 
lar material basted to a headboard can ionn a <oi- 
nice. I T se a paper panel n ol the required depth cut 
to lit the front of the headboard and both returns. 
If .i join is needed a bettei appearance will be 
achieved In having two side pic( cs ol equal length, 
centering the main piece. 

A valance is like a very short diape and is usual 
ly hung on a valance rail or rod whic h must not 
interim* with the working of the drapery truck. 
Lining is advisable lot cornices and valances. 



Fit the cornice to the headboard with plated staples or smafl 
flat-headed brass nails It can also be attached to a rod or rail 
with curtain hooks 



A valance heading is most easily made with pleater tape, but 
can also be pleated or gathered by hand Lining will flivv a 
valance a more finished appearance 
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A 

abutted dart 174 
abutted seam 88, 165 
accessories 
overlock machine 40 
sewing machine 36-37 
accordion pleats 178 
acetate (man-made fiber) 61 
acid-etching (fabric finish) 68 
Acrilan (acrylic) 61 
acrylic (man-made fiber) 60, 61 
adjustments 

in pleated garment 185-187 
in try-on fitting 130-131 
aida cloth 72 
Alengon lace 75 
A-line garments 
alterations (pattern) 115-116, 
118-121 

and border print fabric 104 
underlining 85 
all-over lace 75 

all-purpose foot (sewing machine) 
36 

alpaca 72 

alterations, pattern (advanced) 
123-132 

armholes 127 
back 126 
bust 125 
dress 124-129 

fitting shell, making and using 
123 

guide to procedure 123 
master pattern, making and 
using 123, 130 
neckline 124 
pants 128-129 
shoulder 124, 126 
shoulder and back 126 
skirt 128-129 
sleeves 127, 131 
alterations, pattern (basic) 
112-122 

bust adjustments 117 
buttonhole repositioning 343 
design changes 105 
dress 115-121 
guide to making 114 
length alterations 
dresses and skirts 114-116 
pants 115-116 
measurements for 112-113 


pants (men's and boys') 372 
additions to 374 
pants (women's) 115-116, 
118-122 

crotch adjustments 122 
cuffs, addition to pattern 322 
shorts (men's and boys') 372 
shoulder 115-116 
skirt 114-121 
sleeves 115-116 
width alterations 118-121 
hipline 120-121 
waistline 118-119 
angora 72 

antibacterial (fabric finish) 68 
antistatic (fabric finish) 68 
Antron (nylon) 61 
armhole adjustments (pattern) 
127 

Arnel (triacetate) 61 
arrowhead tack 
hand 147 
machine 154 
astrakhan 72 

attachments, sewing machine 
36-37 

Austrian shade 412 
awl (stiletto) 14 

B 

back-hip pocket, pants 375 
backstitch 
hand 135 
even 135 

half-backstitch 135 
pickstitch 136 
prickstitch 136 
machine 149 
to secure thread 134 
baize 72 

balloon shade 412, 418 
ball-point needles 
and thread/stitch length 
selection 27 
hand 13 
machine 26 
bail-point pins 12 
banding 313 
mitering of 318-319 
band (plain standing) collar 
237-238 

bands, neckline 218-223 


knit 218, 220-223 
placket 219 
shaped 218 
stretchy 220-221 
barathea 72 
bar tack 

definition of 373 
hand 147 
machine 154 
basket weave 63 
basting (hand stitches) 136-139 
blanket-stitch 138 
catchstitch 138 
cross-stitch 139 
diagonal 137 
even 136 
heavy-duty 138 
plain-stitch 137 
slip 137 
uneven 136 
basting (machine) 149 
basting thread 12 
batik 72 
batiste 72 

beading (hand) needles 13 
Beaver cloth 72 

bedcovers see bedspreads and 
bedcovers 
Bedford cord 72 
bedspreads and bedcovers 
406-411 
coverlet 406 
dust ruffle 406 
duvet cover 406 
edge finishes 407 
fabric, estimating needs 406 
fitted 408 
flounced 406, 408 
hemming 407 
lining 409-411 
quilt cover 406 
seams for 407 
tailored 406, 409 
throw style 406-407, 409 
types 406 
beeswax 14 
belting 19, 262-263 
belts 262-264 
buckles 264 
carriers 264, 383 
chainstitch for 150 
contour 263 
eyelets 17, 264 


kits for 19 
reinforced 262-263 
tie 262 
bengaline 72 

bent-handle shears 11, 101 
betweens (hand needles) 13 
beveling of seams (grading) 159 
bias, definition of 96 
bias binding see bias tape 
bias edge 166 
bias facing 204, 211 
for child's garment 390 
for hem 18 
for neckline 211 
for sleeve 275 
mitering of 317 
shaping of 211, 311 
bias piping 18 
bias strips 
cutting 310 
joining 311 
shaping 311 
bias tape 18 

applied to hem edge 305 
as binding for seam allowance 
161 

as casing 247, 277 
as seam finish 161 
as sleeve facing 275 
in place of facing (for child's 
neckline) 390 
binder 37 
binding 

for hem 314-315, 320-321 
for neckline 214-217 
for seam allowance 161 
for sleeve edge 275 
mitering of 320-321 
blanket cloth 72 
blanket-stitch (hand) 139 
blanket-stitch basting (hand) 138 
bleaching (fabric finish) 68 
blending (grading) of seams 159 
blind catchstitch (hand) 143 
blind-hem foot (overlock machine) 
40 

blind-hemming guide 37 
blind-hemming techniques 
hand 142 
machine 32 
blinds, roller 412, 414 
blindstitch (machine) 32 
blind tuck 176 


blister see cloque 
bobbin lace 75 
bobbins 

bobbin cases 23-25, 29 
threading 24-25 
types 24-25 
bobbin thread 
raising 25 

tension adjustment 29 
removal 23 
types 23 

winding mechanisms 22 
bodice 

adjustments (pattern) 126 
joining to a skirt 242-243 
tuck (child's garment) 388 
bodkin 14 

body measurements for fitting 
children 387 
men and boys 371 
women 112 

body measurements for pattern 
sizes 

children 386-387 
men and boys 370-371 
women 44-47 

body/pattern measurements 
comparing children 387 
men and boys 371 
women 47, 113 
bolster covers 402, 405 
bombazine 72 

bonding (fabric construction) 67 
border prints 
buying 70-71 
cutting 104 
botany wool 72 
boucle 72 

bound buttonholes see button¬ 
holes, bound 
bound necklines 214-217 
bound pockets 296-297 
box pleats 178 
adjusting 186-187 
forming 180-181 
hemming 184-185 
zipper in 185 

boys, sewing for see men and 
boys, sewing for 
braided elastic 19 
as waistband 261 
braid, fold-over 18 
braiding (fabric construction) 67 
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Index B-C 


broadcloth 72 
brocade 72 
hemming 322 
stitching and pressing 82 
broderie anglaise 72 see also 
eyelet lace 
buckles, belt 264 
buckram 72 
burlap 72 

bust area alterations 113, 117, 

125 

button and carpet thread 12 
button foot 362 
buttonhole attachments 37, 
355-356 

buttonhole foot 36 
buttonholer 37, 355 
buttonholes 342-358 

bound 342, 344-354 
buttonhole stitch 139 
construction principles 
344 

corded 345 

facing finishes 350-351 
for fur and leather 352-354 
in-seam 350 
one-piece folded 348 
one-piece tucked 348 
patch 346-347 

pressing during construction 
351 

two-piece piped 349 
determining length 342 
dual, for child's coat 391 
hand-worked 342, 355, 357-358 
fan-end 357 
keyhole 358 

with bar-tacked ends 355, 
357-358 

machine-worked 342, 355-356 
and stretchy fabrics 355 
buttonhole attachment for 
355 

corded 356 

from built-in capabilities 356 
how to open 355 
zigzag stitch for 150 
positioning 343 
buttonhole stitch 
hand 139 
machine 150 

buttonhole twist (silk twist) 12 
button loops 359-360 


buttons 17, 361-363 

attaching 361-362 
do-it-yourself kit 17 
making fabric, leather, and 
Chinese ball buttons 363 
making a thread shank for 
361-362 
positioning 361 
reinforcing 362 
thread/needle choices for 
361 

c 

cable cord 18 

cable stitch (smocking) 194 
cafe curtains 412-420 
calendering {fabric finish) 68 
calico 72 
cambric 73 
camel hair 73 
Campbell twill 73 
candlewick 73 
canvas 73 

carriers, belt 264, 383 
casement cloth 73 
casement curtains 412, 414 
cashmere 73 
casings 

bias tape as 18 
for curtains 416 
sleeve 276-277 
applied 277 
self-faced 276 
waistline 246-249 
applied 246-247 
finishing a full casing 248 
finishing a partial casing 249 
fold-down 246 
mock 249 

threading elastic and 
drawstrings 248 
catalogs, pattern 56 
catchstitch 
basting 138 
blind 143 
flat 143 
in darts 174 
in interfacing 88-89 
cavalry twill 73 
Celabrate (acetate) 61 
centered zipper 329-331 
CFOOOI/Lyocetf 61 


chainstitch 
hand 140 
machine 151 
French tack 154 
chain zipper 328 
chalk 

marking devices 11 
marking with 106 
challis 73 
chambray 73 
chamois 73 
Chanel tweed 73 
Chantilly lace 75 
checked fabrics 81 
checklists (sewing for men and 
children) 

children's coat procedure 391 
men's shirt procedure 384 
men's pants procedure 373 
pull-on pants procedure 372 
cheesecloth 73 
chenille 73 

chenilles (hand needles) 13 
chevron padding stitch (hand) 145 
chiffon 73 see also sheer fabrics 
children, sewing for 386-392 
active wear 389 
body measurements, taking 
387 

closures, easy to handle 389 
coat, how to make 391 
extending garment life 389 
necklines 390 
pattern, selecting 386 
size range chart 386 
providing room for growth 388 
sewing hints 388 
teaching children to sew 392 
stitches and projects 392 
China silk 73 
chine 73 

Chinese ball buttons, how to 
make 363 
chino 73 
chintz 73 

Chromspun (acetate) 61 
circular ruffles 196, 200-201 
attaching to garment 201 
constructing 200 
circular skirt, pattern alterations 
118-119 

ciremg (fabric finish) 68 
cisele velvet 80 


cleaivfimshed seams 160 
clipping and notching seams 159 
cloque 73 
Cluny lace 75 
Clydella 73 
collars 224-240 
attaching ruffle to 198 
flat 224, 226-227 
interfacings 225 
rolled 224, 228-236 
one-piece 229 
shawl 234 236 
two-piece 228-229 
without back neck facing 
232-233 

standing 224, 237-240 
adjusting fit of 131 
one-piece 237-238 
shirt 239-240 
two-piece 237-238 
stay for shirt collar 385 
color and texture 50-55 
color schemes 51 
color wheel 50-51 
developing an eye for color 55 
effect on figure size 54 
selecting color 52-53 
colored-head pins 12 
construction tacks (hand) 
arrowhead tack 147 
bar tack 147 
French tack 147 
single cross-stitch 139 
construction tacks (machine) 
arrowhead tack 154 
bar tack 154 
French tack 154 
continuous-thread dart 173 
contour belt 263 
contour dart 172 
contour waistband 250, 257 
conventional zipper 16, 328 
Coolmax (polyester) 61 
cord, cable 18 
cord, shirring with 193 
corded bound buttonhole 345 
corded necklines 212-213 
corded seams 165, 212-213, 312 
for bedspreads 407 
corded tubing 359 
corded tuck 177 
cording 18 

applying to curved seam 165 


applying to coineied seam 165 
how to make 312 
cording buttonholes 
bound 345, 348 
machine-worked 356 
cording foot 
overlock machine 40 
sewing machine 36 
Cordura (nylon) 61 
corduroy 73 sec also napped or 
pile fabucs 
cornered seams 158 
applying cording to 165 
corner reinforcement lor pockets 
290 

corners, finishing of (mitering) 
316-321 

cornice (for curtains) 421 
cotton 60, 73 

needle/thread/stitch length lor 
27 

thread 12 

cotton darners (hand needles) 13 
cotton fiber 60 
cotton tape 18 

couching needles (chenilles) 13 
courses (in knit fabrics) 65 
Courtelle (acetate) 61 
covered buttons 
do-it-yourself kits 17 
how to make 363 
covered hem edges 305 
covered hooks and eyes 17, 364 
covered snap fasteners 367 
coverlet 406 
crash 74 

crease line, pants 374 
crease-resistant (fabric finish) 68 
crepe 74, 82 

needle/thread/stitch length foi 
27 

stitching and pressing 82 
crepe de chine 74 
crepon 74 
cretonne 74 

crewels (hand needles) 13 
crew neck band 221 
crochets (knit fabrics) 65 
cross-dyeing 68 
cross seams 166 
cross-stitch 140 
cross-stitch, single 139 
cross-stitch basting 139 
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cross tuck 177 
crushed velvet 80 

cuffs (for pants) 

adding to uncuffed pattern 322 
hemming 322 

cuffs (for sleeves) 274, 278-284 

for sleeves without plackets 
278, 282-284 
knit bands 274, 277 
shaped turnback 282, 284 
straight band 282 
straight turnback 282, 283 
for sleeves with plackets 
French 278, 280-281 
lapped 278, 280-281 
shirt 278, 280-281 
plackets for 278-279 
continuous bound 278 
faced 278 
shirt 279 

cuprammonium rayon 78 
curtains, draperies, and shades 
412-421 see also 
specific types 
accessories 413 
cornices and valances 421 
detachable linings 421 
draperies, draw 412 
fabric needs, estimating 414 
headings 
casings 416 

gathered, using tape 416-417 
pleated, using tape 416-417, 
419 

scalloped 418 
tab tops 418 
hems 

allowances and methods 419 
anchored and weighted 419 
bottom 419 
lining 420-421 
side 415 

joining panels 415 
lining 420-421 

matching for fabric design 415 

measuring for 414 

pleats, setting 419 

rods and fixtures for 413 

shrinkage tuck 416 

tapes 416-417 

types 412 

curved seams 158-159, 165, 167 
applying cording to 165 


taped 167 

curved (upholstery) needles 13 
cushions 395, 397, 399 
cutting 96-106 
basic cutting 100-101 
cutting guides, how to interpret 
98 

design changes in pattern 105 
fabric marking methods 106 
folding fabrics for 99 
pattern pieces, handling advice 
98 

pinning pattern to fabric 100 
preparing fabrics for 96-99 
selecting pattern layout 98 
special fabrics 102-104 
border prints 104 
diagonals 104 
directionals 102 
large prints 104 
plaids 102-103 
stripes 102 

tips and special techniques 
101, 105 
tools 11, 101 
trial layout 105 

D 

Dacron (polyester) 61 
damask 74 
darning foot 37 
darning needles 13 
dart (released) tuck 177 
darts 171-175 
abutted 174 

adjusting fit of 117, 125, 131 
bust darts (pattern alterations) 
113, 117 

catchstitched 174 
continuous-thread darts 173 
contour darts 172 
elbow darts 113, 269 
French darts 
construction of 172-173 
description of 172 
pattern alterations 117, 125 
underlining 175 
in interfacing 88, 174 
in underlined garments 175 
lapped 174 

plain darts, forming 171 
pressing 171 


decorative exposed zipper 333 
decorative fabric finishes 68 
decorative hem finishes 312-315 
decorative seams 164-165 
decorative machine stitches 
32-34 

needles for 26 

needle/thread/stitch length for 
27 

Denier 62 
denim 74 
needles for 26-27 
denim needles 27 
diagonal basting (hand) 137 
diagonal fabrics 
buying 70 
cutting 104 
weave types 63 
zippers in 340 
diagonal weave 63 
dimity 74 
directional fabrics 
buying 70-71 

layout and cutting 102-104 
special requirements 70-71 
types 70-71 

directional stitching 156 
direction sheet (pattern) 58 
discharge printing (fabric finish) 

68 

doeskin 74 
Dolan (acrylic) 61 
Dorlastan (spandex) 61 
Dorufil (rayon) 61 
dotted fabrics 81 
dotted swiss 74 

double binding for hems 314-315 
double-breasted garment, 
buttonholes for 343 
double-faced fabric, stitching and 
pressing 83 

double hemstitching (hand) 144 
double knit 74 

double longs (hand needles) 13 
double pique 74 
double-stitched hem 305 
double-stitched seam 163 
double-topstitched seam 164 
doupion (also douppion) 74 
Dralon (acrylic) 61 
draperies see curtains, draperies, 
and shades 
draper's scissors 11 


draw draperies 412 
drawstring 

for pull-on shorts or pants 372 
threading of (in casing) 248-249 
dress, selection of pattern size 47 
dress form 10 
dress pattern alterations 
advanced 123-132 
basic 112-121 
dressmaker's pins 12 
dressmaker's tracing paper 11 
drill 74 

dual feed control 37 
duck 74 
duffel cloth 74 
dupion 74 

duplex printing (fabric finish) 68 
Duraspun (acrylic) 61 
dust ruffle 406 
duvet cover 406 

E 

ease allowance chart 113 
easestitching 
seams 166 
sleeves 269 

edgestitching (pleats) 179, 
182-183 

edge trimming 18 
elastic and drawstrings 
casings for 248-249 
in shorts or pants 372 
threading 248-249, 372 
elastic applicator foot (overlock) 

40 

elastic buttonhole 355 
elasticized shirring 193 
elastic lace 18 
elastics 19 
elastic thread 12 
elastic waistbands 260-261, 382 
elbow darts, 113, 269 
embossing (fabric finish) 68 
embroidery foot 36 
embroidery hoop 37 
embroidery scissors 11 
embroidery thread 12 
enclosed edges 313-315 
enclosed seams 162 
enclosed zippers 
centered 331 
exposed 332 


invisible 339 
lapped 334 
even backstitch 135 
even basting (hand) 136 
even slipstitch 146 
exposed zipper 332-333 
extended facing 
neckline 204-205, 208-209 
waistline 259 

extension in-seam pockets 292, 
294 

eyelet embroidery see broderie 
anglaise 

eyelet embroidery attachment 37 
eyelet lace 18 
eyelets 17, 264 

F 

fabric buttons 
do-it-yourself kit 17 
how to make 363 
fabric care 60-61 
fabric characteristics 60-61 
fabric closures 359-360 
fabric marking methods 106 
fabric marking pen 11 
fabrics 

adhesive backed 19 
A to Z 72-81 see also specific 
fabric names 
buying considerations 69 
care of 60-61 

construction, types of 63-67 
decorator fabrics 394 
directional 70-71, 102-104 
fibers 60-61 
finishes 68 

identifying right side 98 
interfacings 84-85, 88-91 
interlinings 84-85, 95 
joining unlike types 169 
knit types 65-66 
linings 84-85, 92-94 
needle/thread/stitch selection 
for 27 

pile types 169 
preparing for cutting 96-99 
folding 99 
preshrinking 96 
pressing 96 
realignment 96-97 
straightening ends 96 
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selecting color 52-53 
shopping for 69-71 
quantity requirements 70-71 
stitching and pressing 82-83 
texture 54 
underlmings 84-87 
uses 60-61 
weave types 63-64 
yarn types 62 

facing finishes, for bound button¬ 
holes 350-351 
facings 

hem 302, 310-311 
neckline 204-211 
of child's garment 390 
pants waistband 380 
sleeve 274-275 
waistline 258-259 
fagoted seam 32. 164 
fagoting stitch 
hand 141 
machine 151 
faille 74 

fake fur see furs 
fan-end buttonholes 357 
fashion sewing, design 

considerations in 48-55 
fastenings 327-368 
buttonholes 342-358 
buttons 17. 361-363 
fabric closures 
button loops 359-360 
frogs 359 

hooks and eyes 17, 364-366 
snap fasteners 17, 367 
tape fasteners 368 
zippers 328-341 
feathers 74 
featherstitch 
hand 141 
machine 34, 152 
feed, sewing machine, effect on 
stitch length 28 
felling foot 36, 162 
felt 74 

felting (fabric construction) 67 
fiber dyeing (fabric finish) 68 
fibers 

man-made 61 
natural 60 
Fibro (rayon) 61 
figure analysis 108-109 
figure, effect of line on 48-49 


figure type, recognizing your 
44-45 

figure types, standard 
children 386 
men and boys 370 
women 44-45 
filament yarn 62 
fine-point needles (machine) 26 
finishes, fabric 68 
fitted bedspread 
lining 409-41 1 
with flounce 408 
with tailored sides 409-411 
fitted skirl 

alterations 114-116, 118-121 
joining bodice to 242 
fitted sleeves, alterations 115-116 
fitting methods 108-132 
analyzing good fit 109-111 
close-fitting designs 110 
loose-fitting garments 111 
basic pattern alterations 
112-122 

description of 108 
fitting shell and master pattern 
(for advanced alterations) 
123-132 

measurements, taking 112-113 
test garment 132 
try-on fitting 130-131 
fitting shell 108, 123-130 
flame resistant/flame retardant 
(fabric finish) 68 
flannel 74 
flannelette 74 
flap 

inside pocket with 298 
patch pocket with 290-291 
flat collars 224 
applying 227 
constructing 226 
flat-felled seam 162 
for bedspreads 407 
flat hemming techniques 142-143 
flat catchstitch 143 
slant hemming 142 
s pstitch hemming 142 
vertical hemming 142 
flat knits, preparation for cutting 
97 

deece see napped or pile fabrics 
flocking (fabric finish) 68 
flounced bedspread 406, 408 


fly-front zipper 329 
men's 378-379 
women's 336-337 
folding fabric for cutting 99 
fold-over braid 18 
Fortrel (polyester) 61 
foulard 74 
free-hanging lining 
applying 94 
hemming 309 
French cuffs 278, 280-281 
French dart 172 
constructing 173 
alteration of 125 
French seam 162 
for bedspreads 407 
French tack 
hand 147 
machine 154 
frieze 74 

frog closures 359 
front-hip (front curved) pocket 
286, 294 

construction of 295 
functional fabric finishes 68 
functional practical stitches 34 
furs, fake furs 

bound buttonholes in 352, 354 

fake fur see fun fur 

fun fur 74 

hemming 324 

hooks and eyes in 366 

layout 70-71 

marking for buttonholes 352 
seaming 163, 169 
stitching and pressing 83 
zippers in 340 
fused hems 307 
fusible and iron-on products 19 
fusible webs 19 
in hems 307, 391,415 
fusing (fabric construction) 67 

G 

gabardine 74 
galatea 74 

gathered skirt, joining bodice to 
243 

gathering 166, 190-191 

corded 191 
hand 191 
machine 190-191 


staying seams of 191 
gathering foot 36, 191 
gauge (hem) 10 
gauge (knit fabrics) 65 
gauge, sewing 10 
gauze 74 

gauze (leno) weave 64 
general-purpose hand needles 13 
georgette 74 
gingham 74 

glazing (fabric finish) 68 
glovers (hand needles) 13 
gored skirt 
alterations 118-121 
and border print fabric 104 
Gore-Tex (poromeric fabric) 61 
grading of seams 159 
grain in fabrics, realignment 96-97 
granite cloth 74 
grenadine 74 
grosgram 18, 74 
guides and gauges (sewing 
machine) 

blind-hemming guide 37 
for pm tucks 176 
quilter guide-bar 37 
seam gauge 37 
guipure lace 75 
gussets 272-273 
insertion of 273 
reinforcing point 272 

H 

habutae 74 

hair cloth (haircord) 75 
hairline seam 163 
half-backstitch 135 
hand needles 13 
hand-overcast seam finish 160 
hand-rolled hem 326 
hand sewing 
stitches 135-148 
techniques 134 
hand-worked buttonholes 
357-358 
fan-end 357 
keyhole 358 
headcloth 75 
heading tapes 

for curtains 416-41 7 
for detachable curtail nr • ( y 
421 


heavy-duty sewing noodles (hand) 
13 

heavy-duty basting (hand) 138 
heavy-duty thread 12 
hem facing 18, 302 
bias 310-311 
decorative 312 
piped oi corded 312 
shaped 310 
hem gauge 10 
hem marker 10, 302 
hemming stitches 
hand 142-143 
machine 149 150 
hemming tape, iron-on 307 
hems 302-326 
adjusting fullness 
flared skirt 303 
pleated skirt 185 
straight skirt 303 
covered edges 305 
double-stitched 305 
enclosed 302, 313-315 
mitering of 318-321 
with banding 313 
with binding 313, 314-315 
faced 302, 310-312 
mitering of 317 
with bias facing 310 311 
with decorative insert 212 
with shaped facing 310 
finishing corners of (mitenng) 
316-321 
fluted 326 
fused 307, 391, 415 
Hong Kong 305 
in pants cuff 322 
in special fabrics 324 326 
fake furs 324 
lace 324 
leather 325 
sheers 326 
stretch knits 326 
velvets 325 

interfaced (stiffened) 323 
marVmq the hemline 10, 

302 

mitering cornois of 316 321 
ro»md (%and nrwj rTiarhpt) 40, 
326 

tt ff«" f .d (*Mr f >iCf d) 323 
• ,".#«■ ST-tO d 376 
tir^f|d ip f02 309 
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Index H-M 


edge finishes 302, 304-305 
faced opening 308 
fusing 307 
hand-stitched 304 
in lining 309 

machine-stitched 304, 306 
mitering corners of 316 
with iron-on hemming tape 
307 

types 302 
hemstitching 
hand 143-144 
machine 152 
needles for 26 

needle/thread/stitch length for 
27 

hem tuck (child's garment) 388 
Herculon (olefin) 61 
herringbone weave 63 
hessian see burlap 74 
hipline adjustments (pattern) 
120-121 
holland 75 

home, sewing for the 394-421 

bedspreads 406-407 
choosing fabrics 394 
curtains, draperies, and shades 
412-421 

equipment and supplies 394 
pillow covers 402-405 
slipcovers 395-401 
homespun 75 
Honan silk 75 
honeycomb stitch 
practical stitch 34 
smocking 195 

Hong Kong finished hem edge 305 
for velvets 325 
Hong Kong seam 161 
hook-and-loop tape fastener 17, 
368 

for children's garments 389 
hooks and eyes 17, 364-366, 368 
covered 17, 364 
for furs 366 
tape 17, 368 
thread eyes 365 
waistband 17, 364 
hoop, embroidery 37 
hopsacking 75 
horsehair 75 

houndstooth check 75, 81 
huckaback 75 


i 

ikat see chine 73 
imperial system of measurement 
10, 44 

inseam, definition of 373 
in-seam bound buttonhole 350 
in-seam pockets 286 
all-in-one 292-293 
extension 292, 294 
in men's and boys' pants 
376-377 
reinforcing 292 
separate 292-293 
insertion lace 75 
inset waistlines 245 
inside pockets 286, 292-294 
front-hip (front curved) 286, 
294-295 

in-seam 286, 292-294, 

376-377 

slashed 

back-hip (men's) 375 
bound 296-297 
change (men's) 377 
flap 298-299 
welt 298-300 
interfacing 
for child's coat 391 
for men's ties 385 
iron-on 19, 91 

methods of application 88-91 
catchstitched method 89 
strip method 90 
purpose and selection 84-85, 
88 

seaming 88, 165 
special handling 
at foldlines 91 
in belts 262-263 
in buttonholes 344 
in collars 225 
in darts 174 
in hems 323 
in necklines 204 
in waistbands 247, 251-253, 
255-258 

interlining 84-85, 95 
methods 95 
interlock 75 
inverted pleats 1 78 
adjusting 186-187 
forming 180-181 
hemming 184-185 


stay for 183 
topstitching 182 
zipper in 185 
invisible zipper 16 
application 329, 338-339 
description 328, 338 
invisible zipper foot 36, 

338-339 

ironing see pressing 
iron-on and fusible products 19 
iron-on hemming tape 307 
iron-on interfacing 19, 91 
in child's coat 391 

j 

jacquard weave 64 

jappe silk see China silk 73 

jap silk see China silk 73 

jean buttons 17 

jersey 75 

jersey knit 66 

jute 75 

K 

kapok 75 
kersey 75 

keyhole buttonholes 358 
kimono sleeve 266 
construction methods 271 
gussets in 272-273 
pattern alterations 115-116 
knife pleats 178 
adjusting 186-187 
forming 180-181 
hemming 184-185 
in plaid fabric 188-189 
stay for 183 

topstitching and edgestitching 
182-183 

zipper in 185, 341 
knit banding (for hem) 313 
knit bands 

for neckline 218, 220-223 
for sleeves 274, 277 
knit binding 
in hems 314 
in necklines 215 

knit cording, neckline application 
213 

knit fabrics 

buying considerations 69 
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construction of 65 
cutting 96-99 
gauge for 69 
hemming 326 
identifying right side 98 
joining to woven 169 
needles for 26-27 
practical stitches 34 
seaming 163, 167-169 
staystitching 156 
stitching and pressing 83 
straightening 97 
thread/needle/stitch pattern for, 
selecting 168 
types 65-66, 97 
zippers in 340 
knit garments 
underlining 85 
knot, how to tie 134 

L 

lace 70, 75-76 
buying 70-71 
hem binding (stretch) 18 
hemming 324 
layout 70 
pressing 82 
seaming 168 
stitching 82 
lace pins 12 
ladder zipper 328 
lambswool 76 
lame 76 

laminated fabric (bonded) 67 
lapped cuffs 278, 280-281 
lapped dart 174 
lapped seam 88, 165 
lapped zipper application 
334-335 
lawn 76 

layering of seams 159 
layout and cutting of pattern 
98-106 

leather and suede 76 
bound buttonholes in 
352-353 

buttons, making 363 
buying considerations 69 
hemming 325 
needles for 26-27 
seaming 168 
stitching and pressing 83 


zippers in 340 
leatherette 76 

leather needles (hand) 13, 26, 27 
leno 76 

leno weave 64 
Liberty prints 81 
linen 76 
linen fiber 60 
lining 

edge to edge in garment 93 
for bedspreads 
fitted 409-411 
throw style 409 
for child's coat 391 
for woman's jacket or coat 92 
free-hanging method 94 
hemming 309 
in pleated garments 179 
selection of 84-85, 92 
linsey-woolsey 76 
lockstitch 20 
loden cloth 76 
loop turner 14 
loose covers see slipcovers 
L-square 10 

Lurex (metallic fiber) 61, 76 
Lycra (spandex) 61, 78 
Lyocell 61 

M 

machine accessories and attach¬ 
ments 36-37, 40, 356 
machine needles 26-27 
machine parts 20-29 

machine stitches 30-34, 149-155 

Madras 76 

magnetic sewing aids 14 
malimo (fabric construction) 67 
Mandarin (plain standing) collar 
237-238 

man-made fibers 60-61 
marking devices 11, 106 
marking methods 106 
marking tacks 147-148 
simplified tailor's tacks (hand) 
148 

tailor's tacks (hand) 148 
tailor's tacks (machine) 154 
marocain 76 
marquisette 76 

matching of directional or special 
fabrics 70-71, 102-104 










matelasse 77 
Matinesse (nylon) 61 
Mayo twill see Campbell twill 73 
measurement, metric and 

imperial (U S.) systems 
10, 44 

measurements, taking 
children's 387 
men's and boys' 371 
women's 46, 112 
measuring devices 10 
measuring for fabric needs 
bedspreads 406 
curtains and draperies 414 
pillows 402 

slipcovers 395-396, 400 
melton 77 

men and boys, sewing for 
370-385 

pants 372-383 

selecting pattern size 370-371 
shirts 384-385 
shorts 372 
ties 385 

mercerized (fabric finish) 68 
metalfil needle 27 
metallic fabric, stitching and 
pressing 82 

metallic (man-made fiber) 61 
metallic thread 12 
Lurex 76 

metric measurements 10, 44 
metric rule 10 
milanese 77 

milliners (hand needles) 13 
mitering 316-321, 333, 419 
banding 318 
knit 319 
bias facing 317 
bindings 320-321 
hems 316 

curtains and draperies 419 
zipper trim 333 
mock casings 249 
mock French seam 162 
mock turtleneck band 221 
modacrylic (man-made fiber) 61 
mogador 77 
mohair 77 

moireing (fabric finish) 68 
moleskin 77 
molleton 77 
moss crepe 77 


mousseline de soie 77 
multistitch zigzag pattern 32, 

153 
muslin 77 

muslin shell 108, 123-130 

N 

nacre velvet 80 
nainsook 77 
napped fabrics 
guidelines for handling 102 
hemming 325 
layout 70-71, 102 
seaming (pile) 169 
stitching and pressing 83 
napping (fabric finish) 68 
narrow hemmer 36, 197, 326 
natural fibers 60 
neckline adjustments (pattern 
alterations) 124 
neckline finishes 204-223 
banded 214, 218-223 
bias facing 204, 211 
bound 214, 217 
combination facing 210 
corded 212-213 
extended facing 208-209, 219 
interfacing necklines 204 
separate front facing 208-209 
shaped facing 204-210 
necklines and collars 204-240 
neckties see ties, men's 
needle position selector 30 
needlepoint lace 75 
needlerun lace 75 
needles 
hand 13 
machine 26-27 
faults 26 
insertion 26 
parts 26 
selection 26-27 
sizes 26 

needle threader 14 
needle/thread/stitch length 
selection 12, 26-27 

net 77 

net-bound seam 161 
nett-ng (fabric construction) 67 
ninon 77 

no-sew snap fasteners 17 
notching and clipping seams 159 


nylon (man-made fiber) 61, 77 
nylon thread 12 

o 

olefin (man-made fiber) 61 
one-piece cuff 280 
one-piece gusset 272-273 
one-way design, laying out fabric 
102 

quantity requirements 70-71 
organdy 77 

needle/thread/stitch length for 
27 

organza 77 
osnaburg 77 
ottoman 77 

outlet for pants, definition of 373 
outseam, definition of 373 
oval facing finish for bound 
buttonhole 350 
overcast stitch 
hand 144 
machine 152 
overedge seams 
double-stitched 163 
for fur and fake fur fabrics 163 
for knit or stretch fabrics 163 
for sheer fabrics 163 
hairline 163 

overlock (serger) stitch 163 
zigzag 163 
overedge stitch 34 
overhand stitch 144 
overlock (serger) stitch 153 
seam 163 
seam finish 161 
types 38 

overlocked hem edge 304 

overlook machine (serger) 
38-40 

accessories 40 

basic parts and controls 38 

feet 40 

needles 38 

stitch formation 39 

tension assembly, types of 39 

threading 39 

thread tension, adjustment of 
39 

types 38 

overtack ng, dehnitk^fl T 373 
oxford cloth 77 


p 

packing (hand) needle 13 
padding stitches 
hand 145 
chevron 145 
parallel 145 
machine 153 
straight stitch 153 
multistitch zigzag 153 
paisley 81 
panama 77 
pannb velvet 80 

pants (men's and boys') 372-383 
basic procedure 373-374 
belt carriers 383 
crease line 374 
measurement chart 373 
pockets 374-377 
waistbands 380-383 
zipper 378-379 
pants (women's) 
cuffs, hemming of 322 
measurements for 112-113 
pattern alterations 
adding cuffs to uncuffed 
pattern 322 

advanced 128-129, 131 
basic 115-116, 118-122 
selection of pattern size 47 
pants waistbanding 382 
parallel padding stitch (hand) 142 
parchmentizing (fabric finish) 68 
patches 

for children's garments 389 
iron-on 19 

patch method for bound button¬ 
holes 346-347 
patch pockets 282, 287-291 
adding details 289 
applying to garment 289 
corner reinforcement 290 
lined 288-289 
unl-ned 287 
with self-flap 290 
with separate flap 291 
patterned knits 66 
patterned practical stitches 34 
patterned weaves 64 
patterned zigzag stitches 33 
patterns 44-59, 108-132 
alterations 112-132 

buttonhole repositioning 
343 


pants (men's), additions to 
374 

body measurements, how to 
take them 
foi children 38/ 
for men and boys 371 
for women 46 
buying 56-57 
catalogs, how to use 56 
cutting guide 58 
interpreting 98 
cutting techniques 101 
ease 113 
envelope 56-58 
fabric considerations 
color 52-53 

proportion and scale 54 
texture 54 

fabric conversion chart 57 
figure types and sizes 
children's 386 
men's and boys' 370 
women's 44-45 
layout, selecting 98 
special fabrics 102-104 
markings 
meaning of 59 
transferring to fabric 106 
measurement chart for pants 
373 

measuring pattern pieces 113 
parts 58 
handling 98 

personal measurement chart 
for children 387 
for men and boys 371 
for women 47 
size, selecting correct 
ch Idren's 386 
men's and boys' 370 
women's 44-47 
style selection 48 49 
trial layout for 105 
peau de soie 77 
percale 77 

permanent press/durable press 
(fabric finish) 68 
hems, avoiding problems with 
322 

invisible zippers, special tips 
339 

stitching and pressing 83 
petersham see grosgrain 
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Index P-S 


pickstitch (hand) 136 
piece dyeing (fabric finish) 68 
pile fabrics 

bound buttonholes for 352, 354 
hemming 324-325 
layout 102 

seam finish (velvet) 161 
seaming 169 
stitching and pressing 83 
pile weave 64 
pillows 402-405 
covers 402-405 
bolster 405 
box-edge 404 
knife-edge 402-403 
measurements, taking 402 
shams 402-403 
tufting 403 
types 402 
Pil-Trol (acrylic) 61 
pinked seam 160 
pinking shears 11, 101 
pinning pattern to fabric 100 
pins 12 

pin-tack, definition of 373 
pin trapper 14 
pin tucking foot 36 
pin tucks 176 
piped seams 312 
piping 18 
how to make 312 
pique 78 

placket bands, neckline 219 
plackets, cuffs with 278-281 
plaids 81 
cutting 102-103 
pattern layout 102 
pleating of 188-189 
proportions 54 
quantity requirements 70-71 
zippers in 340 
plain knits 66 
plain seams 158 
plain standing (band) collar 
237-238 

plain-stitch (hand) 137 
plain weave 63 
plain zigzag stitch 33 
plaited fabric 78 
pleated garments 
altering 186-187 
lining 179 
plackets 185 


zipper application 185, 341 
pleater tapes 
for curtains 416-417 
for detachable curtain lining 
421 

pleats 178-189 

cartridge (for curtains) 417 
estimating fabric requirements 
(for skirts) 189 
fabric considerations 179 
finishes 

edgestitched 179, 182-183 
sharp-fold 179 
soft-fold 179 
topstitched 179, 182-183 
forming 178 
methods 180-181 
hemming 184 
seams, handling of 184-185 
in plaid or striped fabric (for 
skirts) 188-189 
pattern alterations 186 
pressing techniques 180 
staying 183 
types 178 

with clip-on rings (for curtains) 
417 

with separate underlay 178, 
182 

zipper plackets in 185 
plisseing (fabric finish) 68 
plush 78 
ply yam 62 

pocketing, definition of 373 
pockets 286-300 

inside 286, 292-300 
back-hip (pants) 375 
bound 296-297 
change (pants) 377 
flap 298-299 
front-hip (front curved) 

286, 294-295 
in-seam (pants) 376 
in-seam (skirt) 292-294 
self-welt 300 
separate-welt 298-299 
slashed 286, 296-300 
stand (self-welt) 300 
interfacing 286 
pants 374-377 
patch (outside) 
adding details 289 
applying 289 


corner reinforcement 290 
decorated 289 
definition of 287 
lined 288-289 
unlined 287 
with flaps 290-291 
placement of 286 
relocating 286 
tab closure for 374-375 
types, comparison of 286 
polished cotton 78 
polyester 
man-made fiber 61 
needle/thread/stitch length for 
27 

thread 12 
polynosic rayon 78 
pongee 78 
poodle cloth 78 
poplin 78 

poromeric fabrics (man-made 
fiber) 61 
poult taffeta 78 
practical stitching 34 
preshrinking 
fabric 96 
zipper 329 

preshrunk (fabric finish) 68 
presser feet (machine) 36-37 
pressing 
equipment 15 
pleats 180-181 
special fabrics 82-83 
ties 385 
press mitt 15 
prickstitch (hand) 136 
prickstitch effect (machine) 150 
princess 

dress, pattern alterations 115- 
121 

seams 170 
printed fabrics 
border prints 70-71, 104 
large-scale motifs 70-71, 104 
patterns 81 

placement in slipcovers 396 
professional waistbanding 19, 
254, 380 

projects for children, sewing 
392 

proportion, effect on figure 54 
purl knit 66 
PVA films 67 


Q 

quilt cover 406 
quilter guide-bar 37 
quilting 78 
quilting needles 13 

R 

raglan sleeve 266 
construction 270 
pattern alterations 115-116 
raschel knit 65 
raschel lace 76 
ratine 78 
raw silk 78 

rayon (man-made fiber) 60, 61, 78 
rectangle facing finish for bound 
buttonhole 350 
reducing seam bulk 159 
reinforced belts 262 
reinforced buttonhole 355 
reinforcing buttons 362 
reinforcing pockets 
in-seam 292 
patch 290 

released (dart) tuck 177 
relocating pockets 286 
resist printing (fabric finish) 68 
reverse stitching (machine) 28, 34 
ribbed stretch banding (waistline) 
245 
ribbing 19 

as waistline inset 245 
at cuff 277 
at neckline 221-223 
ribbon braid 18 
ribbon-faced waistband 255 
ribbon facing (waistline) 259 
ribbon lace 76 
rib knit 66 

ribs (wales) in knit fabrics 65 
rickrack 18 
rickrack stitch 34 
right side of fabric, identifying 98 
rolled collar 224, 228-236 
one-piece 229 
shawl 234-236 
two-piece 228-229 
without back neck facing 
232-233 
rolled hem 
hand 326 
machine 40, 326 


roller blinds 412, 414 
roller foot 37 

roller printing (fabric finish) 68 
Roman shade 412, 418 
ruffled flounce, for bedspread 
408 

ruffler attachment 37 
ruffles 196-202 

bedspread flounce 408 
circular 200-201 
finishing of ends 202 
straight 196-199 
attaching 198-199 
determining length 196 
double 196-197, 199 
headed 196-197, 199 
hemming 197 
piecing 196 
plain 196 

self-faced 196-197 
single-layer 196-197 
running stitch (hand) 145 

s 

saddle stitch (hand) 143 
sack (hand) needle 13 
sailcloth 78 

sailmakers (hand needles) 13 
sari 78 

Sarille (rayon) 61 
sateen 78 
sateen weave 64 
satin 78 

buying considerations 70-71 
stitching and pressing 82 
satin stitching 28 
satin weave 63-64 
scale, effect on figure size 54 
scalloped neckline (on child's 
garment) 390 

scissors and shears 11, 101 
screen printing (fabric finish) 68 
scrim 79 
scroll braid 18 
seam binding 18, 305 
seam bulk, reducing 159 
seam finishes 160-161 
seam techniques 157-159 
special situations and fabrics 
166-169 
seam ripper 14 
seam roll 15 
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seams 156-170 

clipping and notching 159 
corded 165 

curved and cornered 158 
decorative 164-165 
directional stitching 156 
finishes for 160-161 
formation of 157 
for special fabrics 168-169 
guides and gauges 37. 157 
in interfacing 165 
plain 158 
princess 170 
self-finished 162-163 
special situations 166-167 
staystitching 156 
topstitching 164 
trimming and grading 159 
understitching, (hand and 
machine) 159 
seersucker 79 
SEF (modacrylic) 61 
self-bound seam 162 
self-faced ruffle 197 
self-filled tubing 359 
self-welt (stand) pocket 300 
selvage 96 

in straight waistband 256 
separate front facing neckline 
finish 208-209 
separating zipper 16 ( 328 
application 329 
centered 331 
lapped 335 
serge 79 

serger see overlock machine 
set-in sleeves 266, 268 
sewing aids 14 

sewing area 41-42 
sewing for children 386-392 
sewing for men and boys 
370-385 

sewing for the home 394-421 

sewing gauge 10 
sewing machine 20-37 

accessories 36-37 
bobbins 22-25 
buying guide 35 
cams 30, 34 

controls and parts, basic 20-21 
feet 36-37 

guides and gauges 37 
maintenance 35 


needles 26-27 
needle/thread/stitch length 
selection 27 
practical stitching 34 
stepping motor 30, 34 
stitch length 27, 28, 30-31 
stitch tension 27, 28, 30-31 
stitch width 30-33 
straight stitching 28-29 
tension assembly 21 
threading 

lower (bobbin) 24-25 
upper 21 

timing and stitch formation 20 
types 35 

zigzag stitching 30-33 
sewing scissors 11 

sewing supplies 10-19 

sew-through buttons 17, 362 
shades 

balloon (Austrian) 412, 418 
roller blinds 412, 414 
Roman 412, 418 
shank buttons 17, 361-362 
shantung 79 
shaped facings 204 
armhole 210 
hem 310 
neckline 201 
sleeve 274 
waistline 258 

shaped turnback cuffs 284 
shaping bias 311 
sharkskin 79 
sharp-fold pleats 179 
sharp-point (machine) needles 
26-27 

sharps (hand needles) 13 
shawl collar 234-236 
shears and scissors 11 
sheer curtains 412, 416, 419 
sheer fabrics 
bias facings 211 
darts 173 

hand-worked buttonholes 342 

hemming 326 

needles for 27 

pressing 82 

seaming 163, 168 

stitching 82 

zippers, special tips 339 
shell-stitched hem 32, 326 
shell tuck 177 


shirred bandings 261 

shirring 192-193 

shirt (men's) 384-385 
shirt collar 239-240 
stay 385 

shirt cuffs 278, 280-281 
shirt sleeve 269 
shorts (men's and boys’) 372 
shot silk 79 

shoulder alterations (pattern) 
115-116, 124, 126 

silk 79 

silk buttonhole twist 12 
silk fiber 60 
silk pins 12 

simplexes (knit fabrics) 65 
simplified tailor's tacks (hand) 148 
single cross-stitch (hand) 139 
single knits 66 
single-layer binding 
for hems 314-315 
for neckline 215 
single-layer straight ruffle 197 
single-yarn elastic 19 
size selection for pattern 
children's 386 
men's and boys’ 370 
women's 44-47 
skein (yarn) dyeing 67 
skirt, selection of pattern size 47 
skirt alterations (pattern) 
advanced 128-131 
basic 115-116, 118-121 
skirt marker 10, 302 
slant hemming 139 
slashed pocket 286 
back-hip (men's) 375 
bound 296-297 
change (men's) 377 
flap 298-299 
welt 298-300 
sleeve board 15 
sleeve cap 131, 268-269 
sleeveless finish 266-267 
sleeves and sleeve finishes 
266-284 

alterations (pattern) 
advanced 127 
basic 115-116 
cuffs 278-284 
elbow shaping 269 
finishes 274-275 
f t, achieving proper 267 


gussets 272-273 
kimono 266, 270 
raglan 266, 270 
set-in 266, 268 
shirt 269 

sleeveless finish 266-267 
types 266 
slip basting 137 
slipcovers 395-401 
cording for 399 
cutting and fitting 397-398 
estimating fabric needs 396 
finishing edges 400-401 
measurements, taking 395 
zippers in 399 
slipstitch 
even 146 
uneven 146 

slipstitch hemming 142 
slot seam 164 
smocked effect (machine) 

195 

smocking 194-195 

snap fasteners 
application of 367-368 
fabric-covered 367 
for children's garments 
snap tape 368 
special applications 367 
types 17, 367 
soft-fold pleats 179 
soil release (fabric finish) 68 
solution dyeing (fabric finish) 68 
soutache 18 
spaced tucks 176 
spandex (man-made fiber) 61 
spun yarn 62 

stain-and-spot resistant (fabric 
finish) 68 
standing collar 
adjusting height of 131 
application to garment 238 
constructing 237 
description 224, 237 
stand (self-welt) pocket 300 
stay (fabric), definition of 373 
stay, shirt collar 385 
stay, waistline 244 
with zipper 341 
staystitching of sea»r' 156 
stiffened (fabric fmriii-psl 68 
stiffened hemlines 323 
stiletto (awl) 14 


stitched-and pinked hem edge 
304 

stitched and pinked seam 160 
stitches, hand 135 148 
backstitches 135 136 
basting 136-139 
blanket 139 
buttonhole 139 
chain 140 
cha nstitch 140 
cross-stitch 139-140 
fagoting 141 
featherstitch 141 
hemming 142-143 
hemstitching 143 144 
overcast 144 
overhand 144 
padding 145 
running 145 
saddle 146 
slipstitch 146 
smocking 194-195 
tacks 147-148 
stitches, machine 30-34, 
149-155 
backstitch 149 
basting 149 

blind-hemming 149 150 
buttonhole 150 
chamstitch 151 
decorative 34, 195 
fagoting 151 
featherstitch 34, 152 
hemstitching 152 
honeycomb 34 
overcast 152 
overedge 34 
overlock 153 
padding 153 
practical 34 
rickrack 34 
reverse 34 
shirring 34 
stra ght 28-29, 34 
straight reverse 34 
tacks 154 

tops inching 34 155 
uncMi;titdling 155 
universal 34 
/>gzay 30-34 

<■ ,. * fig 1 34 149 
ititth formation 20 
Titrfi ny g Ki* for m-r> ^ 194 
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stitch length 
in overlook machine 39 
in sewing machine 
and feed 28 

and needle/thread selection 
27 

in straight stitching 28, 30 
in zigzag stitching 30-31 
regulator 28, 31 
stitch pattern cams 30 
stitch tension 
in overlook machine 39 
in sewing machine 
adjusting 29 
assembly, types of 21 
in straight stitching 29 
in zigzag stitching 31 
stitch width 
in overlook machine 39 
in sewing machine 
adjusting 30-31 
in zigzag stitching 30-32 
regulator 30 

stock (fiber) dyeing (fabric finish) 
68 

straight band cuff 282 
straight reverse stitch (machine) 
34 

straight seams 157-158 
straight stitch foot 36 
straight stitching 28-29 
straight turnback cuff 283 
straight waistband 250-256 
strawcloth 79 
straws (hand needles) 13 
stretch and sag resistant (fabric 
finish) 68 

stretch ribbing 19, 220-223 
stretch waistbands 250, 261 
stretchy knit bands 277 
stretchy knits 
adjusting fit 131 
and choosing pattern size 47 
buying considerations 69 
cutting 97, 99 
fitting considerations 111 
gauge for 69 
hemming 326 

neckline finishes 218, 220-223 
pressing 83 

seaming techniques 163, 
167-169 

staystitching 156 


stitching 83 
zippers in 340 
Strialine (polyester) 61 
strip bound buttonhole 353-354 
striped fabrics 81 
buying considerations 70-71 
calculating fabric needs 70 
cutting 102-103 
pleating 188-189 
zippers in 340 
suede see leather 
suede cloth 79 
supplies, sewing 10-19 
buttons 17 
elastics 19 
eyelets 17 
hooks and eyes 17 
iron-on and fusible products 19 
marking devices 11 
measuring devices 10 
needles, hand 13 
pins 12 

pressing equipment 1 5 
shears and scissors 11 
snap fasteners 17 
special aids 14 
tapes and trimmings 18-19 
thread 12 
zippers 16 
Supplex (nylon) 61 
surah 79 
sweater knit 79 
swirl pins 12 
swiss 79 
swivel weave 64 
synthetic fibers 60-61 

T 

tab closure, pants pocket 374-375 
tab-top curtains 418 
tacks, construction 
hand 139, 147 
machine 154 
tacks, marking 
hand 148 
machine 154 
Tactel (nylon) 61 
taffeta 79, 82 

tailored bedspread 406, 409 
tailored (hand-worked keyhole) 
buttonhole 358 

tailored waistband (men's) 381 


tailor's chalk 11 
marking with 106 
tailor's ham 15 
tailor's tacks 
hand 106, 148 
machine 154 
tailor tacking foot 36, 1 54 
take-up lever, sewing machine 21 
taped bound buttonhole (for fur) 
354 

taped seams 
tape fasteners 17 
tape measure 10 
tapes, heading (curtains and 
draperies) 416-417 
tapes and trimmings 18-19 
tapestry (hand) needles 13 
tarlatan 79 
tartan 79 

Tattersall check 81 
Tencel (Lyocell/CFOOOI) 61 
tension assembly 
overlook machine 39 
sewing machine 21 
terry cloth 79 
test garment 132 
texture, effect on figure size 54 
textured yarn 62 
Thai cotton 79 
Thai silk 80 

Thermax (polyester) 61 
thimble 14 
thread, types of 12 
thread chain 
hand 140, 365 
machine 151 
thread clipper 11 
thread eyes 365 
thread-marking 106 
thread/needle choice for buttons 
361 

thread/needle/stitch length 
selection 12 
hand sewing 134 
sewing machine 26-27 
threading 

hand needle 134 
overlock machine 39 
sewing machine 21, 24-25 
lower (bobbin) 24-25 
upper 21 

three thread fleecy 80 

throat plates (sewing machine) 36 


ticking 80 
tie belts 262 
ties, men's 385 
timing, sewing machine 20 
tissue (pattern) 58 
tissue paper, as a sewing aid 14, 
168 

toile de Jouy 80 
topstitched binding 315 
topstitched hem 306 
topstitched pleat 182-183 
topstitched seams 164 
topstitched waistband 256 
topstitching (machine) 34, 155 
topstitching, decorative, 

needle/thread for 27 
T-pins 12 

tracing paper, dressmaker's 11, 
106 

tracing wheel 11, 106 
transfer printing (fabric finish) 68 
transparent tape 14 
Trevira (polyester) 61 
triacetate (man-made fiber) 61 
trial (test) garment 132 
tricot knit 65, 80 
as underlining 85 
trimming of seams 159 
trimmings, tapes and 18-19 
triple needles 26-27 
trousers see pants 
try-on fitting 130-131 
tubing, how to make 359 
tubular knits, preparation for 
cutting 97 
tucked seam 164 
tucks 176-177 
tulle see net 
turnback cuffs 283-284 
turn-down standing collar 237-238 
turned-and-stitched hem edge 
304 

turned-and-stitched seam 160 
turned-up hems 302-309 
turtleneck, made with knit band 
221-223 

tussore (tussah) 80 
tweed 80 
twill tape 18 
twill weave 63 
twin needles 26-27 
twist pins 12 
two-piece cuff 280 


two-piece gusset 272-273 
two-piece rolled collar 228-229 
two-piece standing collar 237 

u 

Ultra suede 80 
Ultra Touch (polyester) 61 
uncovered hem edges 304 
uncut velvet 80 
underlays (for zippers) 341 
underlining 84-87 
darts in 175 
methods of 86-87 
purpose and selection 84-85 
underlying fabrics 84-95 
interfacing 88-91 
interlining 95 

types and selection 84-85 
underlining 84-87 
understitching 
hand 1 59 
machine 155, 159 
uneven basting (hand) 136 
uneven plaids 81, 103 
uneven slipstitch 146 
union cloth 80 

upholstery (curved) needles 13 
U-shaped neckline (adjusting) 

131 

U.S. system of measurement 
10, 44 

V 

valance 
for bed 406 
for curtains 421 
Valenciennes lace 76 
velour 80 

Velcro see hook-and-loop tape 
fastener 

velvet, velveteen 80 
hemming 325 
layout 71 

needle/thread/stitch length for 
27 

pressing 83 

seaming techniques 169 
seam finishes 160-161 
stitching 83 

vertical hemming stitch 142 
vicuna 80 
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vinyl 80 

bound buttonholes for 352-353 
hemming 325 
needles for 26-27 
seaming 168 
zippers in 340 
viscose rayon 78 
Vivana (nylon) 61 
Viyella 80 
voile 80 

V-shaped neckline, adjusting 131 

w 

waistband fasteners 17, 251, 

364 

waistbanding 

pants 19, 380-383 
professional 254, 380 
waistbands (men's) 380-383 
elastic 382 
tailored 381 

with iron-on interfacing 383 
with pants waistbanding 382 
with professional waistbanding 
380 

waistbands (women's) 250-257, 
260-261 

contour 250, 257 
cutting 251 
decorative 261 
elastic 260-261 
facings for 250 
reinforcement for 251 
straight 250 

formed during application 
252 

formed with selvage 256 
made before application 253 
ribbon-faced 255 
simplified 256 
topstitched 256 
with professional waistband- 
ing 254 
stretch 250 

waistband stiffenmgs 19 
waistlines 242-261 

alterations 118-119, 128-129 
casings 246-249 
expandable (in child's garment) 
388 

insets 245 

joining bodice to skirt 242-243 


placement 250 
staying 244 
seams 242 

wales (rib in knit fabrics) 65 
walking foot 37 
warp knits 65 

warp printing (fabric finish) 68 
warp yarn 63 

wash-and-wear (fabric finish) 68 
waterproof (fabric finish) 68 
water-repellent (fabric finish) 68 
wave stitch, smocking with 195 
wearing ease 113 
weaves of woven fabrics 63-64 
webbings (elastic) 19. 261 
wedge-point (leather) needles 
26-27 
weft knits 66 
weft yarn 63 

welt (inside) pockets 298-300 
self 300 

separate 298-299 
welt seam 164 
whipcord 80 

whipstitch see overcast stitch 
wmceyette 80 

windowpane facing finish for 
bound buttonhole 351 
window treatments see curtains, 
draperies, and shades 
wing needles 26 
wool 80 

needle/thread/stitch length for 
27 

wool fiber 60 

wool darners (hand needles) 13 
worked buttonholes 
hand 342, 355, 357-358 
machine 342, 355-356 
worsted 80 
woven elastic 19 
as waistband 261 
woven fabrics, joining to knit 
169 

woven seam binding 18 
wrap skirt, adjusting fit of 131 

Y 

yarn darners (hand needles) 13 
yarn dyeing 68 
Yarn Tex 62 
yarn types 62 


yoke (men's shirt) 
classic 384 
western 385 

yoked bodice, alterations 115-116 
yoked skirt, alterations 120-121 

z 

Zefsport (nylon) 61 
zephyr 80 

zigzag (all-purpose) foot 36 
zigzagged hem edge 304 
zigzagged seam finish 160 
zigzag stitching 30-33 
length and width, setting 31 
machine mechanisms 30 
patterned 32-33 
plain 33 

tension adjustment 31 
zipper foot 36 
zippers 328-341 
centered (basic) 329-331 
chain 328 

conventional 16, 328-329 
enclosed 331-332, 334, 339 
exposed 332-333 
finishing techniques 331, 335 
fly-front 329 
men's 378-379 
women's 336-337 
in knit band necklines 222-223 
in pillow covers and shams 
402-405 

in pleated garments 185, 341 
in slipcovers 399 
in special designs (plaids, 
stripes, diagonals) 340 
in special fabrics (knits, 
leathers, fake furs) 340 
installation tips 329, 339 
invisible 16, 328-329, 338-339 
ladder 328 

lapped (basic) 329, 334 
mitering trim of 333 
separating 328, 331, 335 
shortening 329, 339 
types and selection 16, 328 
underlays and stays 341 
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